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PREFACE. 

This treatise fofms the third part of " The Young Gar- 
dener's Assistant," which, when first issued, in 1829, con- 
tained only 96 pages. Since that period, so constant has 
been the demand for the work, that numerous editions have 
been published ; and being made to embrace the three most 
important branches of gardening, the entire work has 
extended to upward of five hundred pages. As each branch 
forms a distinct subject, liie author has been induced to pub- 
lish the ninth edition in three separate volumes, each of 
which is complete in itself. The first contains ample direc- 
lions for the cultivation of culinary vegetables and herbs j the 
second is designed for the cultivator of flowers; and the 
present volume is intended to qualify the reader for the 
superintendence of his own orchard and fruit garden. 

Those who wish to obtain a book embracing the three 
subjects, can be accorbmodated with the tenth edition of the 
Young Gardener's Assistant, in octavo form, and which is 
destined to remain for some time to come, the American 
standard work on Horticulture in general. 

It is presumed that the pomologist will find in this little 

volume more information on the subject than he could rea- 
sonably expect in so small a compass. AH the most esteemed 

species of fruit are treated of under distinct heads, to whieh 
is added a descriptive list of the finest variisties under culti- 
^tion ,* and from the several deseripiive lists of fruits having 
hden selected from the catalogues of the mest erninent nuis 
serymen in our country, it is presumed that they are welt' 
calculated to suit the generality of cultivators. 

The varieties of the dififerent species of fruit under cuM 
vation are by far too numerous to encourage any attenipt to 
publish a complete description of all. Even to enumerate 
them would be a difficult task, owing to the great uncer- 
tainty of their true names, and the multiplicity of names 
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under wbicb they are known in difierent places. Those 
cultivators who are more anxious to raise large quantities of 
trees for sale, than to test their characteristics, are oflen led 
into error by cherishing the belief that the names of all. the 
varieties they propagate are indisputably correct ; and hence 
it is that so many of our fruits are frequently sold under 
wrong names. Peraons who purchase trees under such cir- 
cumstances, on discovering a mistake, are apt to compare 
the fruit with others of a similar character, and very fre^ 
quently adopt synonymous names, which increases the evil 
to such an extent, that, unleas a nurseryman tests all the 
various kinds by specimen trees k^pt for the purpose in \m 
own orchard, he cannot always be certain what variety he is 
selling, I do not, however, by these remarks intend to 
reflect on any of our respectable nurserymen, because th© 
vast improvement making eyery year in their catalogued is • 
a convincing proof that they are aiming at perfection in their 
collections. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to do justice to 
each article, by embodying all the essential points of cultiva- 
tion^ and as our native vines are destined to become verf 
generally cultivated in the United States, I have; occupied 
oyer sixteen piiges in treating of vine culture, and can truly 
say thafl have thoroughly weighed every point before put* 
ting ngiy psw to pe|>er, itnd have not in any case adopted 
m^e 8|^<mlative tibeevy^ as is to6 often done by compilers 
of g^dening beelts. .- •■ . . 

' As I WfSk JDOl, difl|>os0d.' to t|^ the reader with a lengtl^ 
prf^fice, X shall eonokftle b^ reminding him that the Calen- 
diir and^nde^ k intendi^d as a key to the body of the work ; 
thus, the most impQitant business of each month is briefly 
shown, with figures o£ reference to that particular page 
which treats more fully on thd subject The advantages of 
this plan cnust be evident to the most superficial observer. 

T. 8KIDGEMAN. 

JVeto^ForAr, Jaf^t^^^ 1844. 
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jANu^ff^-^rAfti, Qs^iQ^ on, x^ i^porta?^ of iiMraying. 
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■^^U^jfl^pqessi^J^ wplpi^ned ijffafjteair find cojoajfx^T 

yfBRpARY.r-An attempf;,tp.pp9pfffe tbf9: jfonng g^^rdener 
» . for tKe tiniely p^rfoTWi^ica 9f ^:(is.T^ i^tbe/91;- ,, 

<fj|^^^ fti4t^|^df)xv. V^ a jp^iciQiis niE^ooe^, by^ . . 
^;.> directing his attention to such business as can be 

d((i^|f^4^4<HR%0JWabJi^, WS^I^iier, th9f he may be epr, . 

8j?^4,l9 .gjq»e,pi?9ii9p|i.i^l^W^^W^^ important 

business before the rise.^ tl)e< sap^, mid th^s prevent 

MARqfkr-Jpi^Ptippp far, pn«^ing C!;riy e Vines, and Ap- 
jj^^ . .qif^n^f,. P^^,. a^d, Q,uinc,e trees ; for culti- 

f - : yating Cranberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
l^japs, r^.}Jbv prpR?^rin||f, th^^qund for the ^ 
reception of all kinds of fruit trees as soon, as.tbe 
yffi9fii^h^cojxi^.^ymT^h^^ 5 fpr supporjin^.newly . . 

. ; jf planted tre^s by.means of stakeS| &c. . - ^ ^ • " ^^ 
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OBSERVATIONS 



Oir THE 



FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 



In Jihe preKmlnary observations on the subjects already 

tfeaited of, I am aware liat it may appear to sbme that I 

have not sufficiently urged the importance of a judicious 

selection of situaition, exposure, aspect, soil, &c. My object 

m not insisting on a strict )Bit1!^tioii to these important-points 

was, because I know that, though good land is abundant in 

this extensive country, it is impossible for every one to choose 

• Ibr himself; and rather' than any disadvantages in these 

respects diould discourage proprietors of land from attempt- 

' ing to raise garden products^^-so necessary to the comfi^rt and 

convenience of every family, I have endeavoured to show 

them how to use to advantage whatever ktnd may surround 

'their places of abode. As, boweverj so^me have a choice, 

it may be necessary to ofifer somd farther remarks on the 

edbje^. ■• .■'■'•'' i' 

The situation of an Orchard or Fruit Garden should be 
one that has the advantage of a free circtilation of air, and 
is exposed to the south, wkh a slight inciitiation to the east 
and southwest. When the situation is low ahd dose, the 
trees^ are very liable to become mossy, which always injures 
them, by closing up the pores bf the wood; they are also 
more liable to be af!ected' by blight. Although ' having an 
•orchard closely pent up'by'treei^, Sec, isinjuriotis; neverthe- 
less a screen of fbrest trees, at'siic^h a didtsmce friiili the fruit 

' * » 

trees as that the latter will not be shaded by them, is of veiy 
'great service in protecting the^ trees in spring friotti isevero 
cold winds. - .«! ' • 



8 OBSEBYATtOllS ON TttB 

A good strong loamy soil, not too retentive of moisture, 
to the depth of thirty inches, or three feet, is most suitable 
for an orchard. Qteit totention must* be paid to the sub- 
stratum, as the ground must be well drained ; for if the top 
soil be ever so good, and die bottom wet, it is very rarely 
the case that the trees prosper many yjears, when, they begin 
to be diseased and go to* decay. As it is so indispensably 
necessary to the success of fruit trees that the bottom should 
be dry, if it is not naturally so, it must be made so by judi- 
.oious diainwg^ 

When it is necessary to make the bottom dry by di^wiip^, 
it must be done some time before the trees are planted. In 
performing Uus work> the ground muAt be trencbed^ Md 
when, the trench is Qpen, stoaei or brick-batsi &c., taust to 
laid over the bottom to the thipkness of six inohes> a litde 
coal ashes, or .small giavel, muiKt he sprinkled over the top 
of the. stones, &<^ and then the surface g^tttly r^Ued. 
Drains may akp be made in different direeiions, ao ^mX any 
excess of modstmse can be takw entirely «way from iho 
grounds 

It is well known to ivost cultivators, that axposuire of eoils 
to th|»; atnM)4phei?e grMtly iiv^oves th^m, as is experience 
by ridgiilg fwd trenching. Where the soil is s&ff and a|ui^- 
bom, small gravel, sand, coal ashes, lime, light anlmait and 
vegetable inanurei and oth^r light composts, are very a|q)ro- 
pnate substances to bp applied, and vnU, if carefully mai^aged 
and well w^ked into the ground* ^pa bring it ioibo a pfopc(r 
condition for nspst purposes. 

Previous to Jbaying out an orchard or fruic garden, the soil 
should ^ pnanu^ ^ml pulverised to a ^preat deptk It 
should tie madf^ aweel, tt^at die; nutriment which die roo^ 
xeqeiv^ jmay be iwiiolesaoaef &ee» that they may be at full 
libeity to Timge in qaest. of it^ and ridi» that there may be 
no df^Eect in ^»od« 

If orchai^s aj». made fiovi ;ineadows or pasture lands, the 
ground should be^ipiproved as much as possible byipsnuv- 



mtim%, it «^d^ bedbttd ittflti4p0df atiettCda(f0etii«<t«^^ 
llkMig wliettir tke ihdt t^eeMi 8ti% «6' 1^ platft^d, mid af the thnfe 
of {)laiiidt]f lei the koltu be d«g ioiiieWliai; biger thaa k 
miSkiettt m^n^Axmi di6 toMs'iti tlieir iimral poftdbov^ aiMk of 
tfoffieie&ft Aeftb to alibw «f ai foot fH rUih «iid waU^puI^ensK^ 
ttterdid to b« ilitDitnsii ill telMA li^^ 

III mia»p\9iixitsgtiie^, tkef AwM^m hmpfmM moberthaii 
M iAteti eft iWo di^ipw t&ad litby wif^'^ilkeimmcy h^^ 9bd 
^ eatrib itiMndiidfer fldlMjj^iBi tibbttld^M^^iliiittlil)d>«iii^Mil 
pulVlA^^ted hy ieuiiiig in soAkd ^o^ old Wa^i^ \ mA ii^my 
tial?«6/d6d«y6d imiiftbv toit^ ^Oddy potato t^ptf^6v oiAmt 
Mfiiaa 4f d fam^ ax^ attaiualDibri Ifit Mcb^' be usodatMsd'tk 
«6CNi in fillings taidbfl ciaere tliat tbtf b«0t piyrT^fiAid. tecMdd' is 
. ndiftitcdd imotig ilM fine toM. ^ 'S'l^e'tt^^ in pteadngnshpidd 
be kept at ease; aad^iieTorai timiNi iiiaken^ to av ttt Gmmto an 
^ualdi^oibttiiolvbf tto Uto pattkdeftr ^ oaitk to^ be con- 
nected with, the small fibres of tbe roots fa^w]|en< oeiii- 
^I6iehf leffM^ let the gtoobA be ifVibll trodden^ ^^^ivfnbnd 
m od e ra t ely' watele4r ^ieb ^duld be repeated ooeaMOnalljr 
after spring' plaatiii^y it ther weftlher slumld pto^e diy. 

All sense JdEtteHee of opimoB eaisOB mmomg piubtiU'iaen 
ab to t&e best tim^ €^ platitl&g Ihnt trees, d^^ fiillowing 
extract itom Mi^^ Fn»Q4*s Twe$»ia» (mUorikKiMP^n eab* 
mitted; 

<< SaAeoMi FOB Twe9»tisM/t^n i9pxiiig< isf fte* season 
wW #e find the tabtit plettttte in nte^g otir tuvai kepvove- 
dnencs/ a»id Hetm ifais' oftMseetetttiiiM^, pit^bitbly, it bas'l^eeitib 
HAh gendM seasoti fbf pkntiiig ti«es> bttt expet^euco bib 
piy»ved aotuDiB plaiitit»g to beihe(nl<ttS'S«woesi^l>«ftpeeialiy 
itt'^thosd pftptd of the Unicedl iStat^ wlueih am sabjeei to 
drooglitk^iiH' ttee^ plkoted i» ^ibtntobr saffet Uitie or none 
Itotti dvoiig^f^ ^«tob these eet iSut* in rfpirtng eften pensb ili 
Muse^fo^tice of it; Notwithstanding,* with > regard to - those 
fruits that have beea('origiiiaHf Utntg^ iNnn wnejier* q&* 



ian.tBR,mjeh as the ;Pea6b, iAprico^^ Nectfitine».«jad Ahn^id* 
ftvibtofar are ncttiveft pf.Eeisia^ Ami^piaf <Spc^ it is. Hejc^^a^sy 
foifxis to.caoiull; the: opeit$Miio9Q of oliolate ai9a; aodt firom 
ft flonsideratioii of those ; attendant circuimstaaiees^ I . h^e 
come to the.ipllowiEig concln^ioest In lOcaUties south of 
;New*YoriE; aucumn planting iaprelesable only for the ApplQ, 
Pear, Plum, Cheny, Quinoe^ and all other tnees^f Dprtherp 
■latitude; wb)9trea«» cbe spring iS; to be profetred/for the 
Pea6h, Apricot, Ne<?tarine, and Almond,, >d»ich» for the 
:teasOi^ before > stated, might): during- severe winters, suSi^ 
-&om the intensity of the froslis* : Still I do mqt v^f^w.^to 
Aflsert^that trees of those .Unds are certoiti tobe i^jm^.by 
'tJte wimtw, .aain^very oaany seasons they are not in t]m least 
<raJSeoted ; still thisy, are exposed to vicissitiides which :inay or 
.may nolt.OQCur« Many gentlemen^. hoiJireyeiV'Of exceUi^Okt 
i judgment; make their pkotatioAs iu' th^ attt|UQn» winch Ovif 
■eeryes to pk^oye/thaeevea pi tbi^ wMi ini«Wgient mindf^ 
diversity of: opimoniiexists« : . , .) 

:n:if'.TiU99S^.Sji[?,,*ON: TABiK ASMYAL AT TSE PlbA£%. OR D£«h 

TUiiAflnoii.; » As'soc^aa the, tr^s:. arrive' at the pltuse /ivjbeie 
they.ai^ to be 'planted, let e fesendh beidiig in :CultiY%t04 
igDOukid^tbe'.bujiddes unpacked^ the. roots well w^ted^'and 
immediately. covered !mth earth in the trench, obsei^ing to 
liiiake'tlie earth ttdthat ib spread ovet tbem^so as«9t to 
leave vacancies for the admission . of air to dry the ^roots, 4t 
having been found by experience that the thriftiness of trees 
jtfae>fi|st.y9SLria&et t<><inspl9^9tii^r4opeQds:^Uch.5«i t^ 'fine 
4bi»»j9if rtw roots bi^.tept mois^ apd nol^ soiT^re* to dry 
-fr^m the tin^. they are tiUien up until they ^rerepla^bted:; 
4j^ir. injcrease^ th^refor^^mudl^.d^Qnd tprincipally^on tb^ 
^bsequmt management p«. their, oriivlil at tls^ plac^ of.d^ft- 
.tinidon^ foc4f,:,yrhiepiAe buihdtos are uT)packe4, the tre^p 
jure, carelessly exposed to 4iyi«ig i winds, the ypung fibres of 
itbe rooi3!mnst pelj^fa, .fiid;.tlie-trees,.if they.live at.all^can.*^ 
not thrive.tbeifijast. season,: as they can recQive UtH^ or no 

lai these fibretf are raplaoed w . • j . 



OltGttiBD' Aim mUIT QMEBm. H 

: : «f Tb'«A0tB>-VHB Tr^ss TO Thbqivb; 1 1^ gvomid'wlierb 
tibey «r^ planted . rnoBt be kept cdtrmted ; young trees vriU 
not iltirhw: if thd gra»9 be permitted to foim a sod arovmd 
them ; and if it should be iiecesstu^ to plant diem. in grw 
grounds, cste must be taken to keep the ^arth meHow «ndl 
free ftom grass for three or i&iit feet dfistant around thm, 
4iiid every autumn some wel^rotted manure should be dug 
in around e^h tree, and every spring the bodiies of tiMs 
;Apple, Pear^ Phim/ and Oheivy tnses, and odiers that it is 
-pclriiciidsriy desivable to pnnwote ^e- groMrth<xf, should' be 
.broBhed oveir with -coianum 'soft sospi undihited iidth water; 
diis treatoieiit will give a:thrifUBese to the 'trees surpassing 
die eitpectatioii oif any one: wha has not .witnessed its effecft. 
IBhould the 'fizst flieascm after tbinispltthtuig; prove dry; regular 
' watezing wiH be necessaiy, ' as from neglect ; of proper atten- 
.sion in das i^peec, many. lose a Inge portion of their tveea 
idiiring d dninght.^M^ " 

gbeh kindiEi of fruit ^tr^sk^ tteateid'on itt^diis wdik, as may 
^sequife: any other than' godd* oidinaiy sotf, may besnlppliedy 

« 
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'. * Hie a^tawthr'ktt^ 'vas'ie^iwt Iqfi Hie Aillu>r vJalt te ww pre- 
paring the copy for the ninlh edition of U^s work :- 
' ''In reading your very useful and entertaining work on Gardening, 

V PlinUng Tree«» andetherwiM, I 'tieed lint Bay^ tb me, it eonBiined mueh 
jUiat WS9 nair^ original, aud. «9ry luwftil i yet,;4Bomplete aa is your admiraUo 
work, I found not therein one circumstanoe connected . with replanting 

^tfees; of ^Ital' importafnee id %e' observed, partieolaHy witfr tbose trees 
whlcii IkKfp attained aeY«ha yaaci^ gn^wtb; say tow. (Wno dftetn t» twenly 
feet high, and ttom three to five inches diameter^ Some seven, or ej|;ht feet 
above the root, that is to say, at the time of digging up (he tree, a mark 
should be made on the norUi or south aide of the tree; and on replanting 
the same, it should be set into the ground as nearly as possible in the same 
position to the sun (north or south) as it occupied before taken up, other* 
wise the tree will not be so thrifty $ if its sides are changed, it not unfte^ 
quently appears sickly, and ultimately dies« Over twenty years' expert* 
enoe in replanting some thousands of hard and soft Maple, Elm. and 
others, enables me to speak positively on this precaution. Whenever the 
community calls for another edition of your work, in that part relating to 
Replanting Trees, if you deem the above suitable for insnriion therein, it 
might assist many who have not this knowledge, and oblige, 

"Toon with esteem, Jom Ci.owni| C. £«** 



02 .«MSASI^ Aim nMKtt -«ikitMb 

thy j«dlioM«i wmttMgexamAii'Aad if a |n^^ vttHrtiQfti ItW paid 
lz> tke ntqatum^^ bjoA >MpoGt in axtanging a ftuit.gtarctoB, Mch 
iUnd mby b« «» aecomlnodbiBd as to ptomoUi itiifniHs- ripea- 
img earlier ite* ia^Mr diait t^ «»Mna#y aMaon, by taryiog iImi 
aa|>act( tait drape Yiaoay or otb«t tendw fruita» ahoiddiiot 
Iw ptanted wbffpe Aa mm 'a iafli^enoa doea not fiiUy ^p&rate. 
Wbere there laaipreM oixtdBit of doae ftocutg or wa^ it 
aa adviaaUe io fiwx^ treea ef Ae aaine.kiBd agaioat differeiit 
aapecta. Such aaana or.twe May Doke Cheniea againata 
a6atherii aapecty which wiUnpan eoidiest ; next* a|;iMiiat either 
.an eaatom ociaeateni ; mni Iaatly,agaiii8t a aottfaera aapect; 
^hy oliaerviBg thia laelhod wilii Dwarf Cheniea^ Pluina» 
Geeaebeniea^ Oionraiittiy fto^the.fimitvriH ripoa i» auceea- 
aloB, aqd diaa a aaRiiy iaiB<MimdBraIily iaagtihonciii. The ea^ 
Uouniag firnik tieea wiUaontietiineaBeedprotaelieii igawam 
aapeota; foe viUdb aaaangafaaota may ba made hy.heepijiig 
Jtwniiig, mattingy netting, &c., at hand, 16 abeHorthem wilh 
in threatening weather, or to screen them from the intense 
hfiat <>f ihe.ailil, itf^ ai&oalyimfht ; .tb«, taidl aAptvikling 
, of water,, aa the a^f ,gp^ wiiIri» ^mH eAa« prwfea^aiiy teiwia 

cimBftiiuep <?g a ^^n n »itgt»t fzost, 

Thoae wlw faa4?a vaiieiui aoila^ abmdd anitthvna totbe dif' 
ferent linds of frtdt. AppIeU and Pears' require a Btros^ 
loam» but the PeiM} nuhev the lightest*' Apiicotsi Cheme^, 
Peaches, Plnms, and' NectarfaieSi a gtM»ddeallighter than the 
A^i^ple §n4 Peiu:. $u<;h fruits^ 9iay require p^at, bog^ or 
any other ektnoxdiaejy Uada oi eat«b. wUl- W aetked aa 
wepr^Q^ed, , 
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. Afaictti mii^ Ww^tied rekitrrto to thd ▼ariow Aediies to 

iriiiofa'fr«(lt taifeeo are liable, and abo to 4ftii9 ptiveritum wtU 

-dnrtriidtidnveff the tarloiis'kindb'of ivpdIeaaBd insects, ^idi 

Tery frec^ntlj defMiive usdf the first frdits of ^nrgaflhtetl 

The preventive o^rafia&ft afe tingsel of th^ Wi»t iulRxyisi 

Autuian pkughiagv by exfKMing weiFnis, grabs, the larvo^ ^ 

4riigs^beetIiBs,:i&Bc.,!fo the intense fhst of oir wihters, and 

Ike ihodflrite use of salt, lime, acdiies; fte;; dre bdiiefidal 

tlnseets zhay be' ahnoycidi imd^ ^metimes their dtfiifplet^ 

.dastruecienf efieefe^d^by the uk6 of sbapsads^Jyii, %itr^ M«p^Ah 

(t^e, j^l^hor, peppery soot, deooiition'of dicker/ wahiirttes^Si, 

itobtoco^ aftd'Otlies bittear aiid acrid* siidittahceB ; bnt pidifiii|fli 

•thi^rindBd effectial'way df kdepin^ sotnie of ihe most pm^ 

-eiaas* kiads' of kiseots' uncfer^^is to^ gather vp mtk filiirtf^ 

may fall from die tiete», beli»re die insedts' hmve lai^ dppettni- 

liity 6f eBcspiiig ittte the eaithi 6r tti odier plaod»' of sl^fter. 

Where treen iore i^Anced ii a bad soil, or tmfhWMrirt^ 

situatiotit, tbej^ofteti becbaiet diseased^ when'tftiE^ happe^ 

'die best i^niedy' is good ^timibg, and keepiag th^< tr<»a 

deaii by a fvee -ase^ tf£ soap- and i4ntoer« If dial wilPnot d9, 

itoy may b^ heided doMhi, or reni6fv^' to !a he^ir^ svluMoa. 

Barrennesi^ and disease aft generally proSnoed by th<r. bcid 

qutlitiea of tlie earth and air^ by a wnne of wat^, er by th» 

fattOttd» of Insects. These incidems^gehelTalljdidwi^teiiW- 

Uflff^ff m the early part of this yidat« Leavbs and? shei^tfr df 

wAf tokta^ hilt did namral'gitstso ^ (toiled aUd rag^d lii^V^ 
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14 OBSERTATIONli'ON INSECTS, 

branches in a decaying state ; shoots growing from the toots, 
instead of from the stem or trunk ; the stem diseased in its 
bark, the guzQ' oozing from .yarioTjs pwgrt?*; thereof, are all 
proofs of the existence of disease. The Peach tree is sub- 
ject to a disease called the yellows; and the discoloured 
leaves and feeble branches are often ascribed to the ivorms 
which so frequently attack the root^.wher^ thtaiie are^fbund, 
they may be removed by a knife or chisel ; but if it should 
appear that the tree is diseased, it should be removed, to 
prevent other trees from being infected. The Pear, and 
eJBO Uie Quince, and donietimes othet tr^es,' are !stibj^ to 
the fire blight] dib malady! may^ be com^letel]^ <^«ckbd <m 
iis'^rst appearaote, by cutting: off and iminediatefy bortiittg 
the injured branches. G^nr^raHy speaking,^ careful priinjifg, 
eleamag th^ birk all* over with a bfiii^, applying soap 'or 
tobacco' water to the leaves, and occa^umalty patting g«K»d 
earth and good' nSanure'to the ' roots,' wMl.iiBme8iyin68t4>9* 
Mses in fnrife* precis ; rcfmDying-'ithetnn fromsi bad to a betrttr 
«{nl will, of dourse,' effect thu^ where, it prdceeds fhtttt>a 
l>oomess of . ladd i . foe -the old -adige, ** IRemtive : titie xtfus^, 
and the e(&et\^tt tease/- will be hereessempHfied. .lit 
•cui^the odzing of th^gdih; ndthing mo're ismdeessary^tlial^ 
J^, cut away fbai diseased pfots! df* the rbaark ; and by . tUJi 
'assisting 'natui?e in casting out t&e excvemetititiaiisi OFnoao^ 
JiQUS juices, a complete curb may be effiseted. v t 

• "Whetk a tF8e« ^s: a^Ricted by mildeiitr^ letiit be;iaHiiediately 
4^nkled with sdapsiifds; afl3d(tliea;tii9r dusted lOreFjwnflr. Sul- 
phur and ilSobafiiecr dfist,- or!! snuff;, at ithd sairie .tinais^ ?dig 
^aroundJthe tteej^ndexaminertbefflQil' aiid subsoil f if'itjbe 
.w^tanS 'ci9Lvkfkj) It should/ be taken a\ray» and replaced witli 
go(>d hidalthyi^ca},iaiid the ground 4raa»dd^ if, i>n the-fiot^ 
jtraly^'the^gjroundi be .;dry, give it a plentiM wateringr:thfe 
#^me remedy .mdy> serve as «f pnsventive of the' e^tensicw^.irf 
JaU^, if lipplied in time.! : When lAny canker !is observed. 
Ifae pact affi»eted.mul}t, at the time of p^uiling, bb o^t^en 
lOttti and. the pMi;thu6::dfes0ed'.bl9 psired) i)o thalk^O wator 



kS0 mSfiASES OF F»C1T fllBES. W 

OaH lod^d ui: the' wound ; wben tkm k done; let « qit^'atity 
of soot be miked vnth water, and a Httle train oU well worki^d 
^among.it, but so that the mixture finaUj reiiiaind stiff; tfab 
-may be piastered overall the woundis that have been pruned. 
jTtie application of this mixturekeejpa out the wet from the 
wounds» where it wduM be likely to Ilodge» and both the 
floot and !dil promote t^etation. When trees are cankecy 
ftom. baviog a bad subsoil^ it is m Yim to 'apply any xemed^y 
4iil lh<l giioulid is properly dcained^ some fresh soil mixed 
with tb^ natural soil, and the tree replairi:ed» When trees 
.«r& iaktmn to be so sitaatedlf as to be par^oukcly liable to the 
tittwsldirof iiMctto or i&»ase, diey duHild b^ attended to an 
the linie of wiiiter or early sprrngpruniog'* in oider loid«* 
stroy the insects in dieir lartss state. 

' .Thie ioilowing oompositioni have been knoi^ to pibtect 
ivMit^ troENi f from : the attaek^ . of mBnerooBi insects^ by beisji^ 
jQsed>as awash to the txees imniediaiBly after prwking. Th^ 
roitesdiutidn of jetone treeswoU bear armuohatnyBgeir mixhm 
•«£lngBediett»<tfa8]i cnhtasa; butld^ |Ht>potlKOne» a»iieiedfter 
ileadidbed, wiBhot -be ikjucious to any, but wSH be efiBNstefi 
mthe destruetixm of the lanras of.»B6Cts« j/ ->-' ■: 
h iE&v iSfvieot^ J>^sei4urine^ and JP&aeh Ikm^* Toaigfatgd^ 
kJaa^of-'wofi^. add one '.poiindf of m£t:Btmp^ twQ^petinds of 
temmon isui^kniy. and haM^ att ouinee of 'biaekpbpper^ ^ 

iFbr.SpfUef.GJiiarr^PearfO^ Tot^Mi'r gaiiooi 

of water add one pound of sofl.sos^, two pounda of dom^ 
•mon su^ph^ur, twa ounces of tobacok^ and 'oira'oiuie9k>f black 

fort'Figfi^^^ VinEii To four .gaHens df water;add ^ailf 
apohnd of sofb soajp, oi|6 pound 4xf sulphury alid a quavlicr 
•ofan ounce -of Mack pepper: ' . ■ I - > 

• All'theda ingredients nrast be boiled togdtiier fox^ twenty 
-minutes df least, and when- in a lakevrarm'' state, applied to 
ihe bark of the trees with a suitable brush^^ 

' '* For the destruction, iof the Apis, which frequently Attaclcs the Applet 
'^B tfveB as other friiit treds, wbSto young, ui si>]^ication of diluted VftaSs^ 
oQ soap to the leaves andifaraiiches has been l9mid ilery efii^eciobs../ v. \ , 



Tfatt molt d6«triictty<i dnei&y to our fniit fit the OiirebKai 
this hifiecl pdusses ^t^ Mnter in the lesrtik: m ii dirysiAil staiie, 
ixkd if iduffered to rtoain immblBsifld bf tke gaMdner,* trifl 
fad i^tidy to comiiii^d^b ib attaclui tit about like ^m& tbcf blo9- 
ipiug appSMff on our fnot trees. ThoifgfB ore deporited'la 
tb^ A|^e^ Pear, kifl also all stoofe fifmt/ at a retj eariy^Hliige 
of ib^ growth ; tfa^e eggfv sdeii ^itch^ and sidiN waggMi 
$!re produced, ^rhiob eatsst in the fl^t» caiinnlg ittw dibpoff 
pretnatitfeiy, whh the Uttlel eheohy withiir.- if this frMt b^ 
gadiered lip, or fniKi3(ediittdy devtered fay hogi/^geklse^'flr 
tAei ahimfe^, atliech: mkj be p«rt td their k«^ageB>ii^ 0ii»* 
beedi^ yoatf»; biit ilFsiiirerBd toramaiirtonptliegrdini^-iMy 
^I'Mp^ly fbodtd ifrfvicldi of thiair dMtrwttii^ tmsefmUA 
may not be so easily extirpated. 

The oankeivvvbnn ib anofhev eneoofy tv our ihdts^ fiotr the 
dmlrbvtioB of wlacfa' many exp^rinients^ have- been • tfiawt 
Bbihe apply, bandiigea tmiBA ihe body of* theitooe^ saaefiKml 
over iwi^ tor or ohoftment,' tb tdmey or waMipthe^brntitm 
IB tfaoxs asoBnek to thetf g;! ibttfr'aa t be bo taritettkoT^am'&^ 
jqpaettliKy oni the^ mdvet thorn Noimpber toi the endFjoF Jvn^ 
this must be a very lsBdy«iifi aawdi aifiiiheeitaiaLpm^aft: Am 
Aw iiiaeatrii' sup^io^'d to ejkist mthinibiir fe^t of die trunk 
M the tir^^'aiidnat.mearelibaiitfaimoa'fobbini^^ 
aurftu^r of th^ eaitfi; good oidtui^e^ aU a.nodi^nite ma. of 
hmA^ aaiboi^yiolf any o^ar peiiikuaoB, h3^p»dieiitr if the nioBt* 
liUy way to de8txay,ijiem» 

. Thi^beark^-loiBMoii another ^erhi(aou».]ne0ct; dieiyveaonh 
ble blisters, and are so near the colour of the bark aa^no bp 
i^2iefe6eptibl&{ th^ iAefa pidve fatal to tlie Apple tree^by 
|Heventtn|f: the ciiJcidladdB of the; sap^ These ins^oti may be 
conquered by washing the trees^ v^fitb Jsoajpsudsv* tofcacfao 
watery lidlo wtiter,oi' briab, oir a washmajr be made of doapy 
wdteify salt^aadlimej thidkenedito th&xobaistie&oy of cream or 
paint, with sifted sand oir clayi which may be aj^lied vMk 
a brush. to. the trunk and limbs of the trees ; this should be 
done at the latter end of May, oar early m June, and tho 
cracka hi the bark should be ^otnpleielf eofveA»d, 



ThB Appio^rav b€rar & mM miepfiA iti^ ogga bIWath 
-Ab SMffaciB «f ilie «oil« »tMi:the wonil« aiie. often to b«i louiid 
iiii the Bpang ^ the year, bjr c^ggiIlg i^ound; llie txvie;. «id 
*tkuamg Elaraj the ear& to die. reels, aaoA maj 9>e taken out 
viiii a knUb or gdnge, and dertnijecL After dm womw eoa 
vemotriBd die ifDonds shouU be oovered over with KnAng 
day and wood aflbea lukced) and tbe eaxth than rdtumed to 
Ap leots of die tree* Sfnue.mie bt^dayers? moitor epuiy 
mthewpOMgy aimind th» bate «f die tree, so as to coyer die 
part where die dopotii iettiade, and prevent their attae1b«.; 

AMiough eur Mmitff will not admit of a &nher descriptioii 
of die vairioaii cMirtB csf inseets which injure our gaidene^ and 
fiseiqaendy deslvoy the finit oi our laboaar> I cannot forbeiar 
dixeetnag the attendon of oar eidsMow to die^ importance «f 
evfing aB kmds of aaheft. If aU agticnkiffiBCBrand horticid- 
turnfts were, to offer an indneement to Hbd inhabitants of 
lasge catiesi to save their ashes in a <by stato^ diey would be 
anp^Ued not only wish a vttluslile mantle, but an anddote 
fdr !inany Mnds of insects; and our etterena wotdd be at less 
-aric.fbom firev by haiviiig' a bniek f^walt on their premises ^r 
'lefeiy keeping them« In "Ski^^Badr a private dwelling is not 
considered complete withoiit anash-vaiAt^ and a goodftimrr 
would dii^ense widi his barn» rallMrtfaaii be deMitnte of ^an 
-ash'^honae. I have known &tfinein to supply &e cottagers 
widi as miich peat as they eonld bum, on condkion ef ' dieir 
savuig them die aahas ; -and theve are some tha;t WiH ke^p 
nuen under paydirovgiiout the yeat^ biiv&ing pear ^libe 
same pnipoee; and any thing diait has passed die iireis iio 
vahiable, dxat a chimney-sweep will firequendy cle«in <^im- 
ne^B for the sriqe of the soot; which is conveyed miles iiilb 
the country, and sold at a piiee sa^icient to i^eward feh^ <^- 
lectoiis, beetdes paybg all expenses; even the hense-k^iBp- 
eiB* ariies in cities is a inai^table aitiele ait alt dmes, bi^^- 
ing iromf ten t6 twenty-fite cents per bushel, when kept diy 
.end ctean, and a gofnea a load was fbrmeriy die commcta 

indce'in die triages' of Sei!rkshib9 end Hampahira. • 
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While on this fiabject, I mmldr urge the itafomjaoe6{ a 
'BprHdg dressing of ashes. If culdvatoxB were to prepaid 
tcurfe from taiiners' baric, pieat^arth, cod dust mixed with 
clay, cow dang, &;a, and. get them dried in the sumnior 
season, diese, by being presenred through the winter, may 
be burned around fruit orchards, while the trees are in blos- 
som, and if the fires are praperly managed, a smoke may be 
•kept up by heaping on damp httcr every night ;. this will 
prove pernicious to such insects as !may reside in the trees, 
and the ashes ^ being spread on the ground, will sexve as a 
.means of destruction to others. An orchard thus managed 
every year, will need nQx>ther manure. The smoking should 
be effected firat on one side of the plantation, and alterward 
on the other, or heaps may be prepared in di0erent ports of 
■ the orchard, and fire applied according as. the wind may 
serve to carry the smoke where it is most necessary. I 
know a. gardener in the neighbourhood of New- York, who 
eaved his Plum& and Nectarines by burning salt hay, after 
its having been used as a covering fm his. Spinach ;- and I 
^have no hesitjition in i^ecommending it as! an excellent reroe- 
. dy ^r seoujriBg fruit trebs from insects, especially if some 
coai-se: tobacco could be procured to add ta it. The damper 
ihe materials are, tn moderation, the more smoke they wiil 
create ; and if a little tar, pitch, sulphur, or .other .pernioious 
combustible be sprinked among them, it will.be beneficial. 
This subject appears to me of the ; utmost consequence to 
the farmer^ as vwell aa to th% eomnmmty at large ; I, there- 
fore, cannot forbear o^rin^ some farther observations; 

It must be acknowedged tjiat, although thiscOuntry ohh 
<tal^ an abundance of wood, coal, alid peat, as well as 
almost every other description of, fuel, yet the. poor of our 
.ki^ cities, in generail, suffer greatly from cold; and if all 
the tales of wo eouid be sounded in the ears of a symp^ 
thizing community during our severe winters, I am persuaded 
liiey wottki arouse them to the consideration of a r^rohdy. 
It is an acknowief^ed facU Ibat the poor of Europe are 



ebeiper^ mid- better mipplied ^nthi fbel ilmn diese .of*driii 
«e c w mtFy >' This aruM, in a great meesura, fimin the cifcttin- 
•taBce of adbes beiiig keld in high estiflidicioii by sgricttltar- 
ittB ; they Bxe ebiiBequeikdy a saleable article in their large 
towns and cities, at a price equal, in some instances, to half 
the cost of a winter's fuel. 

Now I would ask, how is it i^at ashes are not as taluable 
to die hrmea^ here as they are bat Europe ? The extreme 
heat of the summer must certainly engender insects in equal 
if not greater proportions ; and as recocts manure, it must 
be aoatcer in some parts of iliia extensive counby than it 
is in the densely peopled countries of Europe. Perhaps 
some may answer, that ashes are already used by our culti- 
vators to a considerable extent ; but I would remind su(^, 
that from the circtunstance of their being mixed up with 
other manures, and exposed to all sorts of weather, (as in 
our oity,) they lose their virtue, so that a load may not be 
worth move l^an a bushel would be* if kept dry and clecm. 
■ Tbe &nnei^ of Europe conuder peat ashes of more value 
than- any others^ and I am persuaded that, could Ihey be 
fhirly tested by somb<>f our best cultivators, great goosd would 
result to the community. If the feimerB in £i^;laiid can 
'affi>xd to keep men under pay, perpetually burning peat .for 
the sake o£ the aishes, it is natural to stippcise that the poor 
of our community may be placed in easier circumstances as 
respects * the aitiele a^ ftiel. Thousands of actes of land 
are to be found in the- States of New* York and -Neir-^Jersey, 
and within a few mil^f^'of this oity, which abound vrlth peat 
eaith ; and the owners of sueb have already begun to 6K« 
plore their treasures of this descripdon. Good peat is now 
to be had in the city at the low price of eight cents per 
bushel, or three dollars per chaldron. It bums well in all 
sorts of stoves and grates, whether made for wood or coal» 
and also on the hearth ; and if the ashes are not used to any 
better purpose than other ashes have hitherto been, it is the 
cheapest fuel known. I am perB^aded that this subject 14 
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Wnfkj of aeiioUt eoftsidcKmitoi 9ni if tiw: tfliKm pt Om 
JBttarmt (lapeni ^pmikl wooee die puUto flMiitlDn> «o:«ft to 
jireot aoBie of jOW miMt a^Hive dtfcfeeiB Id «, coMdevatioftiof 
<^ 8ii)^t» UM^alcidabld f^ood irould iwnik to the eomBMi- 

If the public authorities of oor citiee, wbd dl those who 
4ittriftHtte fuel ampng the-p0or> glniiti6,.w6uld give them peat 
iiielead of Wood, it Mrt>\M be watach che«^^:v oad WouM 
mnswer every puipoee to thd comaiaman* Twelve buihefe 
might be i^yoa in the first Hooter nOadi to each of the afh 
plioafata, instead of wood, i^th a stiict injunction to eav6 
thtfr ^hes in a drf state, in ordmr to theit b^lig Oiketi ill 
•exchange ibt a futiue supply of peat. It eoold- be easS^ 
.aeoertiuned ha# much ashes twelve bushels <tf {>ettt woi^ 
l»ake ; and if a stiiot aOetttion be paid to the nondititmB of 
esjchaoge, it would soon be dkcovei^ed which of the appli- 
cants WAS the most eeftitled to the distributor's bounty* The 
same sheds which it Would be nactoosary to papovide for hous- 
ing the peat) could be used as a d^posic for the Mhea If 
ettch AedB be convetaienUy constructed to bold, each a modi)- 
xate qtentity, the first wfaioh is enqpti^d c^ pefkt may be filled 
with the &nt ashes that ere tetomedin exehiaige:^r a iUtxue^ 
tQp^y of luel» and dtey could all be used Jfer, the Bavie:piur« 
pose as they become empty. These iishesi when fairly tested, 
may become a merchantable attiole se in SHiTope ; and itia 
veiy pjrobable that farmers may be hidu^ced to take, them ifi 
exehaDge £>r futu^ suppUes of pe«i; they Qe«)4 boweyet* 
be. conveyed imo the coimtry: as a tapping tjjrjrtipiOj 9m^ 
w^iMf no douhty meet with a.xeedy sale^ 
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OBSSfiVATlOKS ... 
■•* 

TBAININO AND PRtmmo FBTJIt TREES AND yOttS. 

Utteatian is reqofred. Tty'sii^]^ « bee^ ^^^dth BittffiiiisiHsy 
of yegetable juiceB, there must necessarily be Hvitig baA 
tmd ^CH^ In afi umntentipt^d tttieeesBixm Ihira die nx^ to 
flie extremities of tbe ^rancbes ; pnniiilg, thwefoge> ia use* 
fbl to remedy any defect/ tn ti^' aa t&lriBo off 8w pbtfluo <w 
viFood, and prevent uanecessaiy'Wa^te df^tfae aap. Pmniiig 
hiay be perfbiteed at ^fifeveot seasons «f tlte y«M'^ aecorcBiig 
to the kinds of £Niit, wl^iefe witt b« sboMrft under eaidi^heaid; 
aa we proceed. 

In the spring or summer pruning, be cavefiAnettadettnaj 
^le germs of futile' 'IhiifSs, butmevely remove atiwttfnrice- 
aUe sprigs. lii^th<§ <wiMier season, make yowp aateetfeoftoai 
l3ie wood shoots oF the ]^c«oediBg yeas; lieep tinae ^j^iok 
appear d^ mo^ fa^allliy, and eat awiiy thoad wiiioii 
tedundant. BegnmeKa ^ad bMtor preinr duDsprag, 
buds win t3i«a be a giiid4 fiwr diamr ito go by ; - bu^ tlaa'bwl* 
nesB must not be dela^^ too late in. the aaasMi^ as sonid 
Irnds (^ treea atid vines are apt tyvUeedifirbmbeiiigpranMl 
^tntimely. When thO' sap rxseat h Gbupe l^uiet,. Sto^ b&Sm 
Ibe wottnd is heated, bleeding ensues, 'and if ii> itot. easily 
stopped; When diis happens, seaptte plaoe> and' aQvisr<k 
^tk mekedr w«a, or'wilii'Wttrai pitxdi' spi«ad:iipdDt4iplads 
^'bladder;, or peel GfB die ^otstde bavk toi'aaBie.diBtinaie 
4rom the place, and tiran presto into the potfeartef thgiMHsaB, 
a compbskiQtn 'of pounds clialk .acaditav, mixed toitkaeon- 
ifetteee of putty. Vuiea-' wiH Uee4:in;ad7iBns a&wdl ^'ia 
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Bpnng, though not «o copiously. The best preventive b 
timely or early pruning in the spring, and not pruning until 
the wood is thoroughly ripe in autumn. < - ^ 

With respect to the manner in which vines, and some 
particular kinds of trees, shoutd be trained, opinions are at 
variance. Some. advise .traiDing the shoots in a straight and 
direct manner, others in a horizontal manner, and otheni 
again in a serpentine £>mv ^cc If vinea.be trained on low 
walls or trellises, the horizontal or zigzag manner of training 
SB&y be adppted. HorizoDtvl training is. th^t in whiiph from 
^ main stem) lateral branches are led. p>ul;.horizontaUj on 
^ach side. 

« It has been remairked, that in order to be a good trainee 
of vines, a inan must bave some foreliipught, and be, capable 
of making his seltetion, as the plants shoot. He must.pre^ 
detemlme how her shall pmne^ and where he shall cut at the 
«nd of the season; and so, as it were, fashion the plants, to 
his n&ind, ^ Hb has thk more effectually in his pcKwer, with 
respect to the vine, than any other fruit tree, on account of 
its Tapid giovylth and dcksiHty. . 

- > In pcigHiiiif|rytiies, cut generally two inches above the bud* 
Some cut nearer^ even as near as half an inch, which is apt 
•o weaken the >i^ot of next season, and sometimes to pre* 
msBt its vegettttiiig at all, the buds being very susceptible- of 
4iiji»7^ on'aceouht df the soft and spongy nature of the wood 
•In outting out old wood, be careful t6 cut in a sloping direcr 
tion, and. to smooth the -ed^es of the wOod, in prder to pre^ 
jVwtt its being injured by moisture. The pruning being 
f&Sshed, let the loose^ shreddy, outward rind on the old wood 
b^ ^carefully pejaled off, observing not to injiuie the sound 
bazk^ and clear the trellis of branches, leaves, tendrils, &^ 
Lefc .the shoots and branches afterward i be regularly laid in» 
'Bft^tibie distance above specified, particultprly the young shoots 
tiihataie' expected- to bear next season. As to others, it if 
Boft aoimatdrial how n^ar the young shoots be placed to the 
^eveoa though they aometiines cjross them. Choose 



il^niib of fiesh matth^^' or. padc thvead^fto tie ytitk ; tnii 
6b8evT# to leave fluffiicient T^omfor the swelling of tbe«hooli 
and branbhoB next season. .■•■•*: 

•By atte.i]idxng to i&e proper trainng of firuife traes, citery 
advantage is- promotedr and by>a judicibiii maiii^ment in 
other respects, wood n^iynotonly be obtained^ bnt pretovved 
in every pairt of the^ tree» so- that/ it will bear down U>ilhm 
v«ry bole, which 'Mll'ovideilliy be^gveaidyto thecreditzoS 
the gardener, the benefit of the proprietor, and equally. ecBif 
doeive to t^o beauty and innBlfai». of thet tme. While tites 
are you^g, it is ^Decesaary to lay a good ibundadbn.foo a sup» 
ply of beiarii^^vrdod - in :future years, for when this ia^neg* 
le^sted, aivd they become najced; it is sometiiBe l>e£bre .» sup* 
ply can be .reoovered.' Inshortenang- a: branch, ;aii#ays. taks 
Ci^re to cut-in a direction a'littte -alopibg^ and: the nuddlerof 
all standard trees should be- kept as apea as possible^ It is 
rdquisita'to have a veryshaip knife, that &e.cut may not be 
ragged, but clean, and :m the* operation be-xarefiil tha)t.tlie 
*knifb does not slip, so that another bniaeb be outror diunaged; 
' The . geiieral pruning .of iruit trees as iindifieiendy- jfMsr* 
Ibrmed'by many pefsonsrat any tiroe:£con».aiitnmii to fl^Mdng, 
and it may be so done without any great injury to^lhaaii 
Jirovided mUd weather be chosen for the |Mnspo8e,!and,'the 
wood be well ripened. Akhough it'may.ba advantageoas 
€0' prune trees early in the* wiiiter, * in^n th6 wood is 'well 
ripened, yet, when the wood is green- and the bads haver not 
arrived at a mature state, it is requisite in sttch casesto deftr 
pruning until spring, tJUcing Care, bovnsver, that H ia perfi^rm^ 
ed before the moving of the > sap. The necessity of this 
arises from the circumstance,, that as the wood is not ripemed 
in autumn, the sap is then .in ,an active ataite, and will con^ 
tinue so until the frost, &c., cause it to> b^cctasd stagnant^; 
and if tbei shoots were shortened while the sap was in mo* 
tion, the buds would he considerably injured* and die tree 
Weakened ; such unripe shoots are also more liable to suffer 
by the severity of winter^ and' when the pruning is defeired 



ftetdiar, can be seaioted to.thB>«xtanft ito sKhioh llhfK dbmii^ 
has been sustained. As the pnumig o£ m^h unripe W^«d 
%i:ll» MEtiftnttittoiild bi» mjuxiouB^sctoitt ftBcjpuaiiitijr ia if^en 
biiardaiiQ duvbg^ wwtar, and &o. li^po so ^ccorjkig t0 ili 
to wcky ; beeabas^ ^ffheaaiPdr a* cut ia tnads oir suoh garaaa 
wdodi .tlia> frost gfaiierany. iffacts i^ aS' tha aa|^ is nokisa 
danie^Barrtfte'WQckii.aa £kii1, a*{l»1ia abtato ioMfatitaiateittar 



AXHiateTermalfaodis adapted in.tiiaamiig^^l^ diauM 

li0<eakan tolkeep'tba tvMftsidesi sa neui^ equal, aa'passibiai 
duB-majp eaaiijF be done, wliefimJ^etf aue^tmisMd m the fsn 
0fi honzontsl malhod. For/ espalier tre»i(y iha boriiiantat 
msdied' has aaai^ advsBtages. otqt adgr odier:; ihai snuU^ 
aompass Tfdthin vfasch the ^CtisiBs; ara obliged ta be kepl^ 
ie^r««:sttch a divealien f^r tbebiranoheB, itt ardar to make 
tbeimfi^tftilj and were very high trolhsaBfiantied, ao aa to 
admit ^£ the trees being tramad in the .&a anethod^ ««iah 
T^msvfik be vaiy) abja c tkma b le, b^ caason of the dadediajp 
^PKM|14* cause, and die trees would also be deprived of the 
banaft of 4u -wtamm temperaitiue, viaiiek thasa lesa ielevafcad 
vaei^av' ■.•'''•' 

jAdSiaoQie yauag* gapdeasta may not know ifihat is meanf 
iiy asfMdoyaza^; k nmy be n^assaxy to explaia, that espalieas 
aaa'hed^a of fiuit tabesx which ax« tndned-up vegulady to. a 
&ani0 or tlwffis of woodnwork ;: tbey produoe large fniit pleiato 
tifiilbsr, withcNxt .taking) t:qpi:iniich' room, and may be planted 
10 the-fikcben Garden wdthont muoh imxKiTaiiienoe to its 
adSBt pialuafs. Far espalier £rait trees in the open ground^ 
a treQis is :id>sohitaly neceas^v and aaay eitiber be formed 
of cdnnnon stakes or poks, :or of rejgular • joinery work; 
afioosding t» taste or:fan(^. 

• The iaaplameatfs em^yed ia. pTuiung, and the mmwt Q% 
vSBig.diaBBiy ix^ mattexa of moment If the operatioA ii 
oommenoed when ihe tree is young, and judicioudy followed 
^p^agood knife, a small sa^, amaOet, and a ohiaeV foad 



lirancHes, am a£ . tiie toaia tkft^ : Ar^. ifeqvAt^i^, • A Iwrge f (HV 
miH bfe oeodawKaHy #a«ec(d ; h}il^m :W0 <^ hvit^Ji^t shou^ 
never be employecl, w they fraolin^ fib» WCKh)* itMrm« . «ii4 
tear the bai'k, and^diafigiire t)iJ9 f:te«* 



BUDMNG AND GRAFTING FRUIT TREl^. 

Budding: B^d Gr^tiogy I^ndlay obseryes-» are operatione 
Aat eqpially depend for (iieir aucpe^ upon tbe property that 
tAid^ po^aeBB of shooting rpotf 4lownvv^r4^ ai^d. s^usis up; 
ward ; but in tbeiae practic^s^ ijtiq noo/^ .fti^l^ bf tweea thj9 
j^rk and wood of the «took, ii^te^of ioXM the ii3aith» aii4 
4avm n?w layeis of wood, instead of subterranean fibre% 
fhe crucceiB efauch practjcea^hov^evern^^pends nponoth^ 
«audfi$ than those wbicl^ iaflu^ni^e tbe g^pwth of cuttings* 
Jt i^ aeceas^ry that an adhesion; sbpuld. take place betwee^ 
Jbe scvotk and the ^ock, ao that when the descending fibres 
4if the buds shall have fixed themselves upon, the wood of 
the .stock, they nuiy not be |iaUe. to Ailwe^uc^t sc^paratioiK 
No one qan have studied thjB economy of thj^ vegetabto 
:kingdoi9i without having v^mfLrkpd that there is a 3tron^ 
tendency to cohesion in bodies or parts -that are placed 19 
<H)Utaet with' e^ch other. 



BUBDING, OR INOCULATING; 

* ' . . • '* 

To bud trees, IM the fdlewiiig mHh^i be> adop^d ^ Pr9*> 

jcura a knife -which has a thin bladd, a^id a .sharp ivory, hiuif* 

.die; the use 9f the bladb is ;tot prepaxie . th^ buds, wud.tkp 

,handle is used h& i^e t^ bai^c of thd sm^ks^iso.that the 

buds can be easily inserted. Hav6 some gcfod* strong i>afp 

in readiness, )&nd then tike er>me g6od thrifty sprigs from 

JAatehy trees of the smts yon iobetid to prop^^te. Whep 

3 



a Off ttfomnm^ ««' iMem^Anmik 

HR is ready i inake'aelft iii the barrk of tlie stock tnxusveraely, 
flTidfrotn die ihiddle of thi^ cut - make anOtlier dowii|7ard» 
ftt lecist two friebes iil l0figtb>, so that tiie two cuts may be ia 
ibe- form oif a T ^ tbeit fronk one of your sprigs prc»ceed wiUi 
expedition to take off a bad; tbis is efi^ted as follows: 
Insert the knife a little more than half an inch below the 
bud or eye, force it into the wood, drawing it under the bud» 
and cut tjie'pie^ ofi .across the. sh^iot ; then immediately let 
that part of the wood which was cut off with the bud be 
separated from it, which may be readily done with the knife, 
by placing the point of it between the baik and wood at one 
end, and, holding the bark in one hand, pull off the woody 

{'>ait with the other, which will readily come from the bark, 
f the tree froitt' whr^ch it Was taken be in a vigorons con^ 
dition. - Skamine the bark, so as to be satisfied that the 
bud remains perfect ; if fiiere is no hole in it, let it be im- 
mediately inserted into the stock, which is done by raising 
With the handle of your knife the bark of the stock downward 
V>n each side from the cross cut, and thrusting the bud in be- 
tween the batk and the wood, applying it as close as posst- 
ble. As soAlPks tbe bud is put into its place, bind it securely 
with bass, beginning a little brelow the cut, and proceeding 
tipward,' till yoii are above' the cross cut, taking care to miss 
^ho eye of the bud, just so that it may be seen through the 
bandage of the bass. About a week or ten days after the 
atocks have been budded, they should be examined, when 
such as have united will appear fresh and full, and those that 
have not taken wiU appear decayed ; in the former case the 
bandage may be left off, and in the latter case, the stock 
in^y be budded in another place, provided tbe first operation 
was done in the montli of July M'^arly in August, as these are 
'tiie tViH> most preferable mondiB for budding fruit trees in 
^general. Budding Is, however, ef\en attended with success, 
Sf done early in September. 

' ' Scallop BuDniuro is [lerformed by cutting ftom a small 
%0ock a thifi iiarrow scallop of wood, about an inch in lengthy 
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and taking'' from a Iwig a tfitn s^Ubp of wood of the sf^me 
letlgth ; this is instantly applied ^ and fitted perfbctly at tpp 
and bottom, and as nearly as possible on its sides, and fiiimly 
bound with wet bass matting. This may be performed ifi 
the spnng, and if it fails, it may be done again in the n^nth 
of July. The Freaeh practice this mode on Roses. 



GRAFTING. 

Grafting is the taking a shoot from one tree and in^ei^iig 
it into another, in such a manner that both may unite closely, 
and become one tree. These shoots- are, called scions ctr 
gra^ and in the choice of them, and the mode of preparing 
some descriptions of stocks, the following hints will b0 
ifisefiil: ,v 

Those scions are best which are taken from the laterftlor 
hfirizontal, rather than from the strong perpendiculsur shpots. 
The shoots of Apples, &c., should be taken from healthy 
trees late in autumn,- or before the buds begin to swell in the 
spring, atid buried half of their length in the ground, or in 
a cool afid dry cellar; there to *i^maia un(il the seaspQ.of 

For rsome descriptions of trees^ the stocks are headed 
down near to the ground. In nurseries. Apples intended 
for standards are generally grafted about nine inches higjk 
only, allowing them to grow up standard high, and forn^iipig 
their heads upcm the. second year's shoots. In cider coun- 
tries, the stock is g^enerally trained up' standard high ; aA^ 
when grown sufficiently large for the purpose, it is grafted 
at the height at which it is intended the head of the,trete 
shall be formed* As respects trees in geneml, directions 
will be found under their appropriate heads. , 

The business of grafting is generally performed in M^rcii 
and April : there Bxe various methods of grafting,, but the 
following are those most generally praotised i ^ 



1^ «iiMR4rAtiMta xm imunmre. «* 

• OLtvr GnAFttNO. T4ii8 mode of grafthig is genei^Tly 
praetiaed on stocks irf from one to two inches in dtatoeter, 
fuid may be perfbraied in the following iriamier : Let the 
lietd of the stock be carefully sawed off at a part free from 
4mots, and tlie Wp pared smoodi ; then with a thin knifb 
split down the Slock through the centre to the depth of aboiit 
two inches, and insert a wedge tf> keep it open for the 
reception of the scion. The scion must be prepared in the 
form of a wedge, with an eye, if potwible, in the upper part, 
an^ inserted carefully, so that the inner bark of the scion 
snd of the fiiiock may both exactly meet. Large stocks 
require two scions, one on each side, and sometircec* ibm: 
ate inserted. When done, tie them firroty together with 
bass, and then cover the grsfted part with well^epared 
'islay, in an oval form, and close it securely. 

Side Grafting. This mode is sometimes practised on 
^ose parts of a tree where a limb is wanting. There are 
two ways in which it may be performed, let. The scion 
may be prepared in the same manner as for spHce grafHtig, 
ttnd the bark and wood on the side of the stock cut sloping ; 
'fbe scton being then "adjusted as carefully as pOnsible, it mnst 
he bound on and covered with clay. 3d. Tfie icifon being 
cut sloping, a cross-cut is to be made in the side r>f the tree 
-on the top of a perpendicater rtlit ; the bairk of a tree! above 
'i3ief ctoss-cut must be pared dowft slanting to the wood, and 
tile bark raised as in budding ; the sCion being then inserted, 
■^ft must be bound fkst, and covered whb c)ay. 

'€k»iiic«,»dR' W«ip GnAFTiWG. This mode is often pradtised 
Son' small Stocks, and it succeeds best when the scion and 
*^tock are of an equal size. The scion, which ^ould consist 

* of ytiwng wood of the former jrear's growth, may be cut to 
'^e length of aboiit four inches. This and the stock are 

earh to be cut sJopihg, for an inch or more and tongned. 
'*T\>ngiieiikgf conskts in cutHng a slit in the middle of the slope 
^«f t*ie stodt dt>^nward, and a conesponding slit -in the sclim 

upward ; both kne tiow to be j(nn^d,tiO(that one'of'the sides. 



if not both, shall pt9ffee^ljf[ ofttc^c^ctr ^^-^he^ securely bound 
with ba,jBs TQattipg, and covered with grafting clay or compo- 
sition. ' As so6n as the scion and stock are cbmpletely uAited, j 
the bass string majr be reiii«f«d 

Saddle Grafting. The celebrated Mr. Knight practised 
this mode of grafting on very small stocks. The upper part 
pf the stock is prepared in the form of a wedge, by twty 
sloping cuts, one on each side. The scion is prepared by; 
slitting it upward, and paring out the middle part on eacht 
side to a point, ^^en the stock and scion are of equd) 
iise, the adjustmeiit iBaj< Be made pelrfeet ; bi|t if uoeqfal^ 
obft^ sidtt most exactly, meetk Hie whole is ^ secured by. % 
string of bass mattuig, and covered ^tfa oompo^ili^in ^ 
4^y; but the etring must be removed as soon m a perfect 
anion has taken place. 

Root Gjufti^o. This operatioii ia olben pei^rmed oil 
Grape vines, just bebsir the level of the surface, by the uwij 
mode of cleft grafting. It is also perfi^rnted on portiooa <Nt 
fiefxa o£ soot, wheio suitable stocks, are Jtcarce. 

GsRArrma bV Afproaoji. The trees, or shi-ubs, to b^ 
^rtfted in diis mode, must be growiiog very near to- thofe»eiy]iit;li 
i^te to fumi^ the grafts. The limbs or branches of eack 
inie, which, are tfciis to be united, must be pared with a loQig 
•Ibfnng out i/i several inches, Bf arly to the centre ; and. A# 
fNiDts of > each tipe thus prepared are lo be brought togf ^ber^ 
imd fiuatiy secaned by a bandage of matting. .&(]» thftt ^ 
hoxk sbdl meet as nearly a^ pos^ble* The graft m»j fbm$ 
ibe eo w-ed >with clay or compnsitioii ; • and v»heii a Qfmfl^f^ 
ntfioD has taken fdaee, the trees of shrubs My be ss^an^d 
wkb a disrp knife^ by cutting off be^w thejunoiion. ,, ; 

It may be here observed that^^aft y^^ gr^fi^ lr9QS|4p 
the mirsery pm^ness in grow£&, 4kie Joiwier side4inilba i^boid4 
-be gradoalfy sfaorteped,. bdt imM; audd^idy. ckMfe-prufi^ 
^d)f6y,$»e esaentHiV fer k>tiinb ti»i siil9ii^^n the. tntnfcsi fK4 
tltl-th« tt^gbt and peifecC fiirmatbni <i* tbblrsp, > 

3* 



DIRECTIONS TOR MAKHte 

V COMPOSITION, GRAFTING CLAY, ETC, 

FOR USE OK nUJXT TRBE9. 

The British Parliament gave Mr. Forsyth a valuable pre- 
mium for the following important directions for making a 
composition for curing diseases, defects, and injuries in all 
kinds of fruit and forest trees, and the method of preparing 
the trees, and laying on the composition : 

i 

Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a buishel of lime 
mbbish of old buildings (that from the ceilings of rbomB is 
{^referable), half a bushel of wood ashes, and a sixteenth 
part of a bushel of pit or river sand ; the three last articles 
are to be sifled fine before they are mixed ; then work thism 
Well together with a spade, and afterward with a wooden 
beater, until the stuff is very smooth, like fine plaster used 
lor ceilings of rooms. 

The composition being thus made, care must be taken te 
prepare the tree properly for its application, by cutting away 
all the dead, decayed, and injured part, till you come at the 
ftesh sound wood, leaving the surface of the wood very 
lODOodi, and rounding off the edges of the bark with a^ draiv^ 
Iteifb, or other instruiaentj perfectly smooth, which must be 
psrticttlarly attended to^ then lay on the plaster about «« 
toighth of an inch thick, all over the part wbeie the wood or 
iMuk has been so cut away, finishing off the edgesas thin.as 
posaiMe. Then take a quantity of dry powder of.wooA 
Mies mixed willi a sixth part of the same quantity of the 
ashes of burAt bones-i put it into a tin box with holes in the 
4^, and shake tlte ponder aa the surfaoe of the plaster till 
tt6 wh<^ is ooverod with k, letting it vemain for half an 
Ikmi" to, abserb the 'moistttre; then af^ly more powder, mlh 
iMag it on gently widi: the hand, and rc^ieeting the applipn- 
don of the. powder t^ the whole plaster becomes e diy, 
•mooth surface. 



WAVH FOB T8S t»X«Mi. Off rHWm T WI9«, .BTO. ^ 

^ If tmy of the.oompbotooD beleft foif li fliti^fe ^e^aUHmt i^ 
should be kept in a tub or other vessel, and ufine pouie^ 
an it so as to cover the surface, olbenwiaOi tbd atmosphere 
wsli gnsady iatt the. efficacy of the application* 
' When lime rubbish of old buildings cannot be easily got, 
take pounded chalk or common lime, after having. been 
slaked a month at least. 

As the growth of the tre^s will gradually effect the plasi 
ter, by raisiogi up its edges ncjxt the bark, care 6hoald be 
taken, when that bappetia, to rub it over with the finger when 
occasion may require (which is best done when moisttene4 
hy rain), that the plaster may be kept whole, to prevent the 
air and wet penetrating into the wound. 

As the best way of using the composition is found, by 
experience, to be in a liquid state, it must, therefore, be 
reduced to the consistence of a pretty thick paint, by mixing 
it up with a sufficient Quantity of urine and soapsuds, and 
laid on with a painter's brush. The powder of wood ashes 
and burned bones is to be applied as before directed, patting 
it down with the hand. 

A Wash for the Stems of Fruit Trees. Take a peck of 
fresh cow-dung, half, a peck of quick lime, half a pound of 
flour of sulphur, and a quaiter of a pound of lampblack. Mix 
the whole together vrith as much urine and soapsuds in a 
boiling state as will form the ingredients into a thick paint. 

This composition may be applied to the stems of young 
standard trees when planted out in the orchard, to prevent 
their being injured by the depredations of reptiles and insects. 

^ 'A Wa9B ffOH THK SWMS AMD^ B^NCBl^ OF FrUIT,Tw^8« 

Take half a peck of qui^k. lime, half a pound of flour of 
sulphur, and ^ quarter of a pound of lampblack. Mix the 
rivhiito together with as. miioh botling water aa wdll Amni the 
litfgredietits into a thic^k fudnft. This cpmposicion is Jieooq^* 
'mended tq be afipHed 4o the steins andlimlis of Apple .trees 
which are inibsfeed widi the IFM* Meakf Jhi9eeti baying pre* 
tioosly fiseioTed'thh moiia and loosebarkby serapit)g:|iieiQ 



^ WHIk Ik ttMNi^ kiiifl»^ of some odier Mtraiaeat achpted to 

' In nsitig' tlie cmbposkldii; it will be most «ffiea<nous if 
applied in a WWttk staft^^ at toaHfthing more tlnm bkiocl heat. 
' On. yotfng tkeM, strong Tinegar wdl effectually: destroy 
dHU insert, and t hare for many years, in my otm nuraery^ 
nsed it for this purpose ; but this woold be too expensive to 
be applied when the trees are laiige. 

A solution of potash to tsr^sb the stems of the trees ewirly iil 
the spriog, b^orethe buds expand, will efibctuaUy destroy 
them. 

To MAKE Grafting Compo6ition. Take equal parts of 
irosin and beeswax, and a little tallow ; melt these togetlier 
and mix them ; . then pour the composition into cold water, 
and as it hardens^ take it oi^t and work it up with the hands 
until it attains a due consistence. It may be spread on 
brown paper, which being cut into stiips of suitable size, is 
4}uickly applied, and in cool weather may be warmed by the 
Ibreath, so as to become adhesive. 

' GRAFTiNa Clay may be made in the following manner : 
•Take equal parts of fresh horse manure, free from litter, 
.cow manure, and good BtifiT clay ; add to this a portion of 
jhair, and work it together in the same manner as masons 
mix their mprtar^ It should be well beaten and incorpo- 
.rated several days before it is required to be used. 



.ON THE CHOICE OF FRUIT tftEBS IN THE 

^: ' . * ' NirttSERY: 

I • • ..•••'.•■ 

'^ la «be «]K>Me lof Ihdt ttvali, UlpowibleoaTe and stttelion 
eipe tfeoeMfy; ^* to liave. trees ibat do «dt answer die 
'^ mipeftku^iifok of tiie proprietor, is a great .di8app<>i«tiiie«t. 
"Am tbei yobhg gardener may il^ed suoh directions a» ai>e 6ail« 
<«ldMd V 'g^^i^ ii^^ bia ehmoe* I sliaU endevteiirlo 



ftmtsll tlieoft. WHftt^er tpdcm ^'irari^^m of fniiit tr^^ 
tKe wamt^, chooae those that are ingoipua and stfaigbt» an4 
of a healthy a^earaace. Whether tfaey^ have been grafted 
j9r budded, be oaiiefal to select suish as have been tvorked 
OQ young stoi^ha. Grafts and buds inserted too cM, crooJied^ 
atunted stocks, seldom succeed ^e)L Treesthiit are healthy* 
have always a 9ibQoth, eleaQ» sbiniog barfc; such ai ax« 
mpssyi or have a rough, wrinkled hnxk^ or ^r^ .the leaet 
i^iected by canker, should be rejected. Cankei; la discoVeiy 
able in the young wood, and generally ttvo or three incbea 
above the graft or bud^ If the tree be a^ Apiioot, Nectar* 
biei Peach» or PlUm, alid any gum appton on the loyrer 
part of it, d^ not Sk upon: that. Let the tijee you seleefe .{it 
a dwarf) be w<^ed about lit inches fixim the ground, iitid 
«ly one graft or bud should be upon eadi stock,, for. whan 
there are merei the tilsee^not he bix>ught to «q haadspoH 
a fbrna. 

. In some of thefiAowing ajtidbs, it wOl be teen' Ant 
aeifecaJL deseiipdpBe. bf trees tnay be transplanted with Aafe^^ 
efven when £iix u/ijMsteed in ^owth. Wheyi ttioea. of 4>^ en 
$rVe yei^B' growfh« after hevipg been head)94 <tevii| thejt w% 
l^lthy^iand weU ^^iio^hed with fr^i^hemng wood dose t^ 
la the ceptire of tM txm, ea« be obttUned^ they Will do veiy 
v^eU ; but great <ci^e is requi^iJEe in taking up, reniftving^ KUii 
phmdng such. l<e€ the tfee be take^ up with as gitsot.^ 
portion of the ropts fis pos§ible» taking oare not to h^ife^ 
splits or dainage them ; for want of aOention f^ thede ppinHiy 
trees oft»n become diseaqed. Wheiiever (notwithstaudinl^ 
9^ due catition) any roots have .been i^ccideutally brokeii« 
split, or otberwiBe damaged in taking i^p the tree, let thelift 
he cut off; or if they cannot be well spared, let the damaged 
or bruised past be p^red clean with aeharp knife, ,«ud ftpor* 
tion of the fbllowing cooiiposition be spread over the wottnd^ 
in order to keep the wet from it, which wofild citherwise^ 
injure the tree : To equal parts of '^oft soap and t^r, add in 
Kttle beeswax I let them be boiled together, and wb^ eoU 



■84 corner <i^ PMPt mtBd m rv% irouMmr. 

idiey mdy be used. The tieoensky tof pruning-^ aild Ar^Mf- 
itig mangled itKtU 19 more particularly reqeired in treen of 
the Btone fruit, each as Apncota,Nectarinea; PeaijIieS) Plums, 
&C.J forDTithcmt the application of some remedy, tliey gum 
at the roots, which defect, if not counteracted, very materi* 
ally injures the upper part of the treed, which may become 
M'-aflected as' never to recover afterward ; therefore, great 
Taae ^ould be taken not to occasion strch injury; and when 
lK»3ident8 happen, all due caution and application are neces* 
■ary to promote a healthy and vigorous growth.. 
' A young tree, likely to do well, should have roots nearly 
eorrosponding to the branches ; at least, it should have one 
ae^ohg root in a similar proportion to the bole of the tree, 
Widi a proper distribution of branching fibres. - Health]^ 
loots- are always smocich and clear ; their colour varies a lit^ 
fie according to the kind of tree, bat th^ elder the roots are^ 
the darker the colour is. 

: After the tree is taken up, be careful, in conveying id to 
tlie place where in is to be planted, that the roots are not 
dfaa^- or rubbed. If trees are to be cenveyed- to a constd-^ 
erable distance^ diey should be well guarded by straw, or 
Otherwise, in order to prevent injury. All damaged or hruise«l 
iDots should be pruned as soon as the tree is taken np, bat 
if it be necessary to prune away any sound, good roots, such 
pruning should be delayed until ' the time of planting. Iq 
pruning ilway roots, always let them \^ finished by a cleat 
eat, and in a sloping direction ; the slope shoutd^be toward 
tfae under stratum^ so that the wet may not be allowed to 
lodge upon the part so cut When trees are planted at an 
advanced season in the spring of the year, it will be neces- 
(kry to prune the tops ) and if trees are retnoved that hove 
been trained three or four years, and are not properly sup^ 
plied with yftung wood, they milst be cut down either wholly 
or partially, in order to obtain a sufficiency. In pmctising* 
this upon Apricot and Nectai-ine trees, &c.v always prnne 
(io as to h«ive a leading shoot close below the cut, as it i# 



^eiyrave.tbey will push a sfaoot below, tuiless there be« 
lead. This attention is mit so partieulaiiy requii'cd in the 
Pear, &c.» as such will generally push forth, shoots, althoagh 
no leading ones are left ;' but in all kinds, the younger the 
wood is, the more eertain are shoots to be produced. . If a 
tree that has been under traiuing lor one or two yearly 
should only have one gAod strong leading shoot, and two or 
three weaker ones which do not proceed from. it, let the 
weak shoots be pruned clean aWay, and ehorten the string 
me, from which a handsome head may afterward be formed* 
For farther directifnis as respects pruning or planting fVoit 
trees, &G.,.the reader is «elerred to the preceding articles on. 
these subjects ;: and as respects any species of fmit in. par« 
ticular, directions will be found noder its distinct head. , 

In order to assist the reader in making a judicious seleodon 
of fruit trees, I have'.fhmisfaed a short ^description <yf euclit 
species and varieties as are in great repute for ev^ty^gcKid 
quality. Previousr to tiiakitig this selection, I cdi*efu)ly 
perused ' Prince's Pom« logical Manual,' * Kenrick's Ameri*^ 
ean Orchattlist,' * Lindleiy's Guide to the- Orchard ,aiid Fmit 
Garden,' and < Manning's Desciiptivid' Catalogue of Fruits;** 
beside these important guides, I had the select catalogues 
of different ntirserymen before me, and have chosen such 
only as have been most generally recommended. In doing 
this-, I have had difficulties to contend with, of the n«Uure of' 
which, none but those who have duly considered the subject 
can form any idea. The facility with which seedling plants 
^'e raised, and the paternal fondness with which people are 
apt po regard, their pwn seedlings, l^five occasioned hundred*: 
of naimefi to appear in the various c?italogues,. which tend; 
not a little to swell the l^rge atid increasing list of fruits, 

In many instances* tlie English, • French, Spanish, and 
other names, provisif)nal, local, and barbarous, ai^e given to. 
t^e same variety; consequently, some fruits appear in the 
differeut catalogues under all the varied names; and the 
patience and labour necessarily re<}uisite for asceitiuning 



wln^b fine t ei^y. dbistandt vafietMs^ and whiefa ase itoooti worthy 

of cultivation, ar^ctjrresponding'^y great. . .' ^ 

To ^xem-]pUfy : Suppose from a catalogue ait Pears the. ftil- 

lowing nsmesBbnuldb^ selected by'a pcirson vrwhing to plam 

as inauy vaHetipsin bis orchavd, naniely» . Bbown !&tJUW( 

fiturre 4Msy Beurre Rof^g^ Muertf^Bortt Btterfe d* «^n^) 

J^rre d' Or, Buerred^ Ambltme, B^en^d^ *ifnhai$^y ^oirti 

d* Jlmboise, hambfortt Bed BtHr$^$t Golden BturrtiBmrr^ dk 

|2<M. WaiTB DfOYkmrE, JDoyenne Blanc^ Do^nnt^ B^nm 

Bkmci Bonne^atUti Sttint iMichdei^ GaHiale, CMon dt Siphm* 

6re, Kaigierbime^ Pmre a.coHri qnoM^ Poirt dt Idmmii Valcn^ 

tfta, Pairtd$ JV4tg«^ Poitidt Svignenr^ Poirt Jfefitienn^ WkUi 

Bmrrt, Heie i» s Hst of twentyrtiiae Ikinds* as tlie pa#4 

chaser suppos^^ but vihen the tarees produce dietr fruitr b0 

indSj to bis greiat disappoiutinent a«d mortification^ that the 

kas otfly two ^eafrieti^, namely, the Bix>wii Beerre : and^ the 

White Doyenne/ 

Xp m^-kiing cfut the d^or^tlve lists, I haye ge.iieiraU}^ 

Bdapited the ojBtnifs givQn ia the <>atalogues of the tndst oehr 

br;ated nurseryman, as a heading ; and have qaitsed tto 

eynonymesy or names by ivbioh.the same variety is known; 

<^ has been calledi to Ipe pitnted in ituJiesi ^bns* my listit of. 

^bout four huqdred varieties of the various species. of fruit* 

will embrace what Jun» been deemed by some as dififeren.^ 

varieties^ .perhaps to th0 number of nearly two thousand. 



*' In pi^paiitig tb^ fbllovmg' arttdes, the object ^las be^v 
tb fiimiish ittfbrHaatioti whkh would entertain, as well as^ 
ibi^tmct the readet*. Besides thd acithoritieb quoted, I htii^ 
gleaned from thosd iiiexhauMible tieasui^es t(> horticultuHsts, 
iMMdtm's Encyclopaedia of Plamsy aiid that of Gftrd^niitg; 
but on account of the brevity necessarily observed thtough- 
cait tills work, it has been foQiid impracticable to give ma»^' 
entire extraetn ; 'Siiffice it to 'say^ that tile historical fhets are* 
generally cQllecbed from these Bouroes* 



!.■• ■ ,.■ ■■■ I .APPLE,, , ,.;-■.,: ; 

t^oMMtER. Punts maltis. 

■' .- • . . •'. ■• • ..' • . ■. . . ' . 

' Tkb Apple^ beii% so closely cDnfncted wHh our waitts a»4 
cnifoymentSj U'Mdtled eoithe fint- notioe itt ^be caiakigtie fif 
our fmits. The Apple Orchard is, in tnuli, ihe Tiiieyanl c£ 
dl»r eoutttry i and ito 6e\xti»M bd^verage that can be obtianed 
fh)bi fiMHn^ of the fHiiMies of this ^celknt fruit being C8l4 
iftutaidd t& eheer thelnvaKcl; iui "well :as tDjnrengtben the 
healthy^ entitled it to high oom^deratioB. It is otie of cna 
oldeit and bMt fmit^ abd has becdme eothpletely nataralizad 
to owt soil ; iK^n^ em be brought to bo hi^ a'd^grse of |»ev« 
fed^on with so little tronble ; and of no odier are diere to 
mJBtny exte^eot vaneties in general GhkETHticm,' ealcttlatofl 
for almost every soil, situation, and climate, which our cottUt 
try d^Sandd, 

. The Apple titee is si^i^osed hf soine tao attain a g^eat agis f 
Haller tnentii»n» some tl-eea.ih^ Hdref<MNlshkey llnglskiidk t)iat 
were a thonaaftid. yetfra old, and w0r0 stiU highly prolific ; bul 
Knigfat coBoidei^. tw6 bnndf^ied yearo^aa the <»*dinary dursitioq^ 
of a healthy lrt^# groifted on a cti(b stock; and planted tn< i^ 
strong, tenacious soil. Speechly me.ntions a ttee in an eift 
chard' at Bcnrlnnjoieei toe^r N<»ltiiigham» about sixty yean 
akl« witk brandies extemdiijgfrotaa seven to nind yards voumi 
tbe bde, whicb in some s^asona pi^noc^ upwiud of a bii«f 
dr^d bushels of applet. 

7 The ,Il6nian» had c^Iy .twenty-two varieties in Fliny'^ 
tiqfi04 There ^r^ upiw^ard of fi^aen hundred now.cQltivate4 
in the garddu ^f tjie Horticultural Society of London^ undei; 
name; the catalogue of the Liiineeaa Botanic Garden M 
Flashing cosktains . about four hundred ; and one of onr en* 
terprising hOrticalturists, Mr. William- Coxe, of Burlingtoni 
New Jersey, enilinetated one hundFed 9ffid thitty-three kinfU^ 
caJtivated in the United States, some years ago. They are 
ns»a% diiyrid^d^into 40sseit» bakipg^ and cider fruits:. 

4 



siXVtV. 

first, highly flavoured ; the second, such as fall, or become 
mellow in baking or boiling; and the third, austere, and 
generally fruit of small size. ■ Besides this division, Apples 
are classed as pippins or seedlings, pearmains ot somewhat 
pearqihaped fruits, linnets cm* queen-specked fruits, cd^viles 
or white-skinned fruits, russets or brown. fniksyiEind some axe 
denominated bunk&ots* 

i The Apple may be propa^ted by kiyers; and many sorta 
by cuttings and budding, but the usual mode is. by grafting 
on seedling stocks of two or t^ree years gvowhv. and: foe 
dwarfing, on stocks of the Quince or Pantdise Apple. < AU 
the pnnnipal varieties are cultivated as' standards in the 
orchard, and should be planted from thirty tafiirty feet, frond 
each other, or from any other spreadtog :trees, in <>rder- thai 
the son and air may have their due inftuence in maturing ithe 
fruit; 

Many of the dwarf kinds may be introduced into the 
Kitehen Garden, and trained as 09pa.liers, or dwarf standards. 
An Apple Orchard may be planted at any ttibe after the 
tteed are tw(y years old fmm the graft ; and as trees from 
young stocks wrli not come into iuU bearing until ten or 
l^ttlve yeat« old, they will bear removing with cate at any 
time ivithin that peri()d. 

' Old Apple tree6 may«be grafted with superior viarieties by 
Wing headed down to standard height : most commonly, in 
if^^y ^d subject^, the branches only ai^ cut within afoot or 
two of the trunk, and then grafted • iW the crown or deft 
manner. In all the varieties of the common Apple, the 
mode of "besiring is upon small terminal and lateral spurs, 
or short robust shoots, ft-om half an inch to two inches long, 
whi^jh spring from the yontiger branches of two or more 
ye&rs' grhwth, appearing at first at the extremity, and ex- 
tending gradually to the side :- the same bearing branches 
and fi-uit spurs continue many years fruitful. 
• Pruning. — As, from the mode of bearing; Apple trees do 
Ii6t admit of shortening the general bearer^, it should duly 



h6 ptuctiserf ill exti-aofdltiary cases. If- trete^ likV* ndt the 
most desimble form when three or four yeara old, they should 
he judiciously pruned to promote regular Apreadinfg^ranehes* 
In annjial pruning, the main branches should not be cut, 
unless in cases of decay ; but aU superfluous, cross branches 
and dead wood should be taken out, and the suckers eradi« 
cat*d. Sspaliera require a summer and winter pruning* 
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SELECT DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF APPLES. 



SUMMER FRUIT. 



AitE«icAN SUMMF.R VzAuuMti, EoTly Summer JPcormtin. Tbifl,B^ 
^ i« of medium 9ize and obloog formj ito colovi briicht nd Mi.the mimy 
«^le, and on Uje opposi^ side y«lk»w. BtntaKed 0r Uotdhed. with .rad; tto 
flesh M very juicy, tender, fine flavoured, and excellent. U ^b»s eaily ia 
August, and is good either for the dessert or for cooking. Tree a good 
oearera ... 

Bekoni. Fruit of medium size, form round and regular ; the flesh yel- 
I07« bigh.flavoured« and excellent ; it rtpens in J«lf and Angvst "The 
tree bears j»eu;' mya Mf, Manaing, "and shouU be^fiNmd in ewry good 

collectiop." . . ' "^ 

Eakly Bough, Sweet Bough. The sUb of this fruit varies ftora vmn 
Oiurolo, large; itacotonrjMie.yellpwriU «Mri» oUimg; itf skin amoalh- 
flesh tender, juicy, sweety wid ex«eyent. Atpena eariy in Angvati ' 

^A*^» CuoFTOn, or IH0h Pmik AfipU. . AA Iriab iqipla. of the middiai 
size and flattish shape; of an olive gieen eolouMnnch ▼ariegatMl -witli 
i»d| l»a a Jicb a^nxbarin* flasR>wr i ia. mvch eMaemed Ibr the deaaart, and 
W excellent ^o ^ a smice^pple. Ripaoa in Angaal. Th^tnee gmw» 
well, and 18 not apt to canker. 

Earlt Hakvest, Prinu'9 Yellow Hamti, PommtdP^e, HOu Pippin; 
A yery earty ap^^of madium size j bright atraw colour; iltah white Vnd 
tender ; juice r.cb. K wly.^d very fine. The tree bears yooagL and Uakeat 
a fine garden espalier j ripening its fruit in Jaly md Angiist . 
^ Eault Ran JuKjewno. Red Margaret. Earif^ Str^d JUnettrng, 
Strawberry^ Eve Apple qf the Irish. Fruit below <|be raiddia aioe; afcM 
greenish yellow, richly and closely streaked witJidMip red$ fleah white i 
juicy, breakingcsub-acid, very ridi and agreeable. Rip«ia early ia AVffaat 

PoHTEa. This variety, says Mr. Manning, erigmated on the fum of the^ 
Rev. Samuel Porter, of Sherburne* MassachuaeUa. The fruit w large of 
qWongsbapej the skina bright yelJow. with a red binah; the flesii fine, 
•pnghtly, and agreeable. Ripens in September and October. 

Red Astr apak. This beautiful apple 19 of nedivm aiae, and roundish 5 
tbe skin is dark red, covered with thick bloom like a plum > tliefleehia 
white, tender, and somewhat acid. A^ perfection early ia Aoguat 



teemed Devonshire apple j of medium size ; skin of a uniform deep ricn 
criittaon. with niimenma green doU Intermixed ; flMh df a briak, pleaaani^ 
mhI ptcttliir fiairoiir* ▲ very doaif able daawart a^kpte : ftom A«giia( W Noe 
Tember > tree very productive. 

SuMMEK Pippin, Pie Apple, Thia fVuit, in siie and shape, resemble* 
the Fall Pipt>la ; it dlfitoa in having a }ittld more red on the aanny 0ida» 
and in arriyin^ a$, malUirity about a fortnight eaxiier. It is a very popular 
apple in New Jersey. 

SvMVKii Queen. A laarge oMoBf apple, striped with red on a ydlloW 
ground ; the flesh is yellow, very high flavoured, and excellent. The tree 
is of vigorous growth, says Mr.MaaAiBg, a great bearer, and ripens its fruit 
in August 

Summer Rose, Harvest Apple. A very beautifiil and axwUent firuit, of 
moderate size and roundish form ; the skin is yeflow, striped and mdttled 
with red ; the flesh is sweet, juicy, and fine : in July and August ; tree a 
great bearer. 

Williams's Eablt, WUliam8*s Favourite Red. This, apple originated 
in Roxbury, Mass. •, it is of medium siaMS j oUong form ; the skin a bright 
and deep iwl ; the flavonr pleasant and agreeable^ Th^ free is a greift 
betfrer, and it» Anifteommaiuta« good priee in the Boston maikoia: in AtK 
gust and flopiomber. 

AUTUMN FRUIT. 

ALtxAWVEm^ Empetor AUxandiert Ap&ria, Fmie very largv, somewhat- 
Cordate, amallcat ait the ^tln ; of ■ gfeeiiiih y^ofr cOto«ir, atilped or mar^ 
Ued with red ; pulp tender, sweet, rich, and aromatic : rii>ens in Oetober/ 
and laatu tiH Christmas. . * 

AvsaioAif NoivfAAsfir, M)6ehf ApfOe, A bahtuffhl appid Of medftttil' 
size and itotmdiAh Ibfte; ita ooMur ymUMTi attiMikett «nd tftaihed with f&^ 
OB the atinny aidaj flesU ftim, jaioy, and agroeaUe^ A tiery flna mirfcet 
apple in October and Noaeatkber. Tree a great bearer. 
. Boxroari. A vOrf aopaHor vivioty, saya Mr« MMftlng t WhteH Wife fliaC 
enlliTatad at Boxford, MaaaadHMotiB. Frqit rawidiah, of medium iiie)- 
skin striped with red and yellow ; the flesh, yellow, ribh, and good. tM 
tpee ia« fVMt beahsr, and Jtptea itsfralt in Ootober. 

OmiBtesibAOV) ands. ▲ flna dessert fruit, Itnfe, rafthar obtong^ of 4^ 
pale yeHeiw colonf, douded near the base ; the Aesii white, tender, and of 
fine flavour. K itpens uaautBmn, and will keep tilt FMintary. 

Howtn^ PiTPMr, BUmt GcHdmPippi^ JDitgA/'a Goltkn Fippm. l^o 
Siewnton/rotdoh fipftin is d most abundant beater, and the fhitt extramo^ 
]y well adapted far market ( it is rather lai^er thait the common Golden 
Pippin •, akin neaily amooth ; yathiw, sprinkled with numerous specks; 
flcali yeHowiah, ^xp^wilh a tfiak* rich, sub-acid juice ; specific gravity 
10.7d. Ri^ in October and November, and will keep good till Christmas. 

DaAp 0*0*' otF Frakcs, Clotk qfHoid. This apple is v^ry large and 
handsome s its form glabolar; itaoolonr a fine yellow, with dark specks; 
its flesh white, iln»,.and rich flavourad. The tree bears well, and should 
be ftmnd in erery gaod coUaction. Fruit in perib<tion from September to 
Novemben 



KHii-llli^ht ^clto#y «rftilvtt brid* reil chailrffftett ytAknt, fbm, fvA, Md-Mgii 
4Kit^«t#tfi Mr. M(Ahiiihf( ^niM^ratf ft '^HbtoHiMiit F«1 md teflMtf WlMMr 

• J*Af.i PrFl»i#v CdHfreff^ FaU Piffpm, Utmut^ Blwvtthe SJ^Emignef 
JfE>>pagne: tt M&ftfui, Cftntomhtt Antien. WWt Spanish Re^ntke, Cd- 
tkueiar, Thifi ez(r«m«fy'i^voablt6 Variety i^mdn iti the flrat HaM 6f Mi^ 
tumn firuits, and n very lar^ ; its form la rotindish ofiUMlS ; ^ifi amooUlf, 
-yeHowlsh nn^en, thfs«d With oran^ee ;- flleA yellowiah, eriffp, ahd tender, 
with a Tery rieli, strgary ja)6e. It ripens id October, and keeps well as t 
fhfl apple. 

Pakease. Tomme de NfigH. A Cattsdian apple of great beanty ; fa sfrt 
ftiediurti ; slcih light green, stahied ti»i(h bright te6 ; flesh white, very leh^ 
der ; juice saccharine, with a mnflky perfVi rhe t ripe inf October; and wltt 
keep good till t^hHstmas. ' Tree hardy and prmloctive. 

OoLn-Kfff HpgsTfr, ArnmffHc Itnuxet. ' A dirt*ert apple, of mertinm ffi^ 
and of a pale copper-coloured rwsset ; ingfeat repntfi for its rich saccharfne^, 
aromatic, and slightly mnsky flavour. The tree is hardy and very produc- 
tive : in October and November. ' 

Gh AVTIH8TT.TH. Fruit Talher large and compressed ; of a ypllowish green 
lidlonr. striped' wftH r«!d ; flwh cH*p, and high/flavrttiTiS«f : riiMfs !ir October, 
and te«s trll A prlK Tlils var^efy orfgindted fti Gef friany , and hi cidtiakleM 
the beM deiMttfifpf^l^ m titat cotf rftry. 

Kenkick's Red Autvmk. A native apple of largish dimensions, raiseil 
by J^Rn KefWUft'; E'Aq, df HeWfftn, Massnch WttK ; eftWr p«ie f^r^n In 
tfle shade, bbt lirigltf red ffefjre «Mi sun; atidMitretfrked'Witn dMipef nA : tM 
HMh «i^{to; Main«u tfiove or i^s* «ffth red i tender/ jui<iy, and Hcfi, wMi att 
i^n^eabl^sdV-adailavMii': ripe in Odt^ifber. 

KiLHAM HiT.L. This apple, one^ the mo«t sKfcMbfe v«Ht!!tie^ iM SM^ 
KM markets, Migin^M dn the ffkv^ ef Of. KtRhtrtt. fnf W^^nrhMi. Kssex 
iMirtty. Ma#sachaw)its>^h«4ki^ts^bdv« n«bditim ; ^^tt^ A litlltf oblohfgt thb 
ilil!my«)flAw,Mrh>^with jr«d; «idffMlfi»y«tl<n(^flntf M«jh^ffavttttr«d! fnm 
VepceAiberto NAvimtfef. 

' lf<if^*#irrH VtvrtH, TMii ViiH«ty di^HfiMed \H BToiltifoMh «Kmtify; Hd# 
Jersey. It is above medfuitt'sitifc. of gf^ntsft CoMor, stHped wflh red ; dMA 
hfth. fttid df t»lda«flV)t' flavMff'. tt H fi«rfirtfid^ed otie of flto nlo«t Bft?eibte 
•aid'p«wt«cll>«rta^4eti«a df 'tIM siMttWi ; ftftd will tt»p go6d fi!t nfUif Clirfi^ 
mas. 

-' OiAireE R#«fithf6. TiHmr^met^^, ^t^en ff»iitetii¥tr: TMs v«H^ 
ttmraiAisultf valid fMhr ffartfofd. rmmi^cfleuC. fof th« Beaton. Pi^vkfetMMll 
end Pliiiad^iMa murketi } ttie (Wm la mftrar lat|R». tnmttiied atlta%aiie and 
MiffMH^ tbaeolo^r'yciliiHf, or dnmige; Mstt ¥«ry flWMt imd Me^nenc : fhtn 
September to Oecember. ^ 

' IttD TftfoEsinntfi. ' A fittA^tnU dMMrt af*p1«. of niefMim «!«. md bH|rht 
)^vniMr edlDdi^ '4e#f^ thttEM wUhr tM } rbi^ed ^ Hff. ItfriilM, FMrfdMlf «r 
tiM^XoalMAiV HiM«}MiltMt9<8iN!ii«y. TfM tvea beMttWell Hi America^ flM 
ripena its fHiit in October, which ia very rich,'JQicy, high IMmttti^ ttMd 
fMfi^MltAflffr^fali. 

Mb fnmt4tt M- iAIdAf ihtfpa } iftolodr greeft. itr»|^d «Nlh mH 7 tHe p«9|i ji 
Tflry iweat, tender, and of delidout dd^MKtr ;; iHMH Pu | i i miXr i» fTnim w t 

4* 



ivaMd ia Pea Myl v w iM i aad New Jmiitef. Its «»nn im Jal, TMetnbliiis t)» 
¥M4inrtja« in appflcnnea. Iiut i»ii «a«m jukgr fruit ) tiw skin iptf^.ytXkmf 
•treaiced with'twl; Hah tftmlmr and eprictitly doring ttie «at«mn roonthm/ 
. Htmoa*^ Straat. A fine «utimin apple, introduced by the late JcMe 
Boel. Mq.* of Albany J tnaize mediam) form rather obloni^; skin yeHow- 
ish green ; llesli yellow and tender ; jiuoe rich and lively ^ in nse from Sq^ 
tember to December. 

- Vki^low Iwoeszrxc. a beautiful apple, raised by Mr. Knigbt President 
pf the I^ndon Horticultural Society. The siae is small, form round and 
regular ; the colour of the skin golden yellow, with some black spots; the 
Hash yellow, firm, and delicate. The tree is an abundant bearpr« and ripens 
its fruit in October. The late Judge Buet considered this variety, as likely 
to fival the Lady apple as a fashionable fruit. 

York Rubsetimo. A very large russety apple, well known about Bos- 
lOE. Its form is rather oblong ; its fle«h pleasant and agreeably acid ; an 
excellent apple ; from October to December. 

WINTER FRurr* 

iCsoTVS SriTZEKBvmA. A beautiful apple ; large and oval ; of red oo- 
four. oiivered with numerous white specks i the Oeah is yellpwish ; slightly 
add, and of the finest flavour : ripens in October, and continoes good till 
jPebruary. 

Qalbwib.. No apple in the Boston markets is more popular than tliisj 
it is rather above medium si^ j its form round ; its colour bright red* 
ntfoaked with yeUow ; its fiesh is juicy, rich, sacQharine.. with a most agree* 
able acid flavour. The tree beara fruit alnindantly, wliich ripens in Novemr 
Jier, and keeps till February or March. 

Barcci-oma Pkarmaiv. Speckfed Oolden Reitufte, Rtinttte AovM 
Bemettc MouMBe, R^nette den Carmen^ Gleee Rmtt^ti Kleiner Ctmeler Atf- 
tfne^e, Tbui variety is said to be a very productive end excellent despetl^ 
apple; fruit of medium size; oval, not angular; eoknir brownish yellow 
1^ |be shade, deep red next the sun ; flesh firm, yellQwiab, with a xVcb aro- 
matic agreeable add t firom November tiU February. . . ... 

Bbautt or THR West. A large, oblate, beauUfiil (hut. «r yellow rand 
9d onlAttr } ito flesh juicy* ri9h..aaceharine^ and ftroi. A good VBOckotaUo 
apple from November until Mardu 

> B«LT. FtjDWRR. A very large and faeantiftil appfie ; ifs eelonr lirighl^el- 
)ow« Willi an oocasioaal binsb on the sonny side; its form oblong; thecilesii 
leiidei:* Juicy, riebw«ndfin<»ly flavoured, «Mid is ^ike excellent for thednnaart 
flnd foreooking. It ripfna early in November, and wiH keep «n the wte* 
ter. It is a valuable market fruit . < 

' #fcftiinciK PiFvuK, Wa^dttoek Pipfim; Skmkeim Ortmgc^ Fruit. IsggB, 
Ttundisby of a yelHiwiali coioor, tinged with red next.the«Bn-; polp oweiit 
Mid bigli Hevowed s ,ripe in November, and Jietpg till Mifclrs a ^rvy sapo* 



BivR Prarm Am This variety ia well known about Boston as n lango 
apple, o^ red cpknineowcted with aiana^ bteo Uoom, and of m doKeiaiM 
flaveof ; good aa a deesmst or for eooking: from Odokar to Mmwvy* Xl9 

tiVftfNini ilronifiNOdii ««f7 pto^oflMoii: 



- Cmnn VM(w0, ihtptMit; Omv4 Fm^ -Pki, i amwm ' ! rAp0l€'-^^A.n)9m 
lfiMfale.deneffi apirfe, of nadiiHii tiie $ Uk^ttrnvm fwm4m do p wued ; tJMh«if 
tenr y«ll««r, ttigiod deal anenA with fiiHtfed; iiw •! • .high: aMokpniMl 
fl^irow and •f claM canatttafecb ; tiie fmit liiiipi till Fabvaavr w Mtfdh 
Tito tree grows ttpiii^ and bom well. ' 

Davtsks WiMtsm SwxcTt JE>fe» Att«cf,,J)0fiMrt aw9€0(iag, TM wiif 
nfety.offifinaled at.DwivefB» n«ar Salem, MaMMhuMtfti; frail of modiuni 
ctze ; a little oblong ; sirio yeMew, slightJy tuiged willi-fed^i it»iles|i aweel 
aad <*seallenl eoeked, or as a desieri: from November to ApriL Tbe tiM is 
i great bearer, and of rafud growth. 

• DoMuiK, Domini- A first late winter applet of medium aise and green* 
ish yellow cotour, clooded with brown blotchee j the flesh ia )iiiey» tead^r, 
and exoeUeat Tree a great bearer. 

' GoLSKtf Ball. Golden Jppie* A beaotillil and superior fhiit from th0 
State, of Maine v of kurfge a-ae and gold^ti' yellow colour t flesh firm ; juloa 
Visry rich, sweet, ammatie, with a good pro^riion of add. It will heep 
good from November to April. 

• GoLBfzm Hartkv, Bmniy Apple, A dessert apple, not larger than the 
Golden Pippin ; colour light yeUow, with a flush of red, and embroidered 
with a Toufrtiish russet. It is called Brandy Apple finom tlv* superior spe* 
ciftc Btrenitth of ita juioe^ being 10.85 ; it is of leraarkaUy doao. teitUTe» 
wry rich in flavour, and will beep tili A pril or Mvf~ 

GmSEv SWbst. Green Sweetrng, Qnen Winter Sweet Tfaia apple if 
much coHtvated in Massachusetts. It is of medium sizel the skin dull 
green, ^ppfoaehing to ycAlew ; the flesh very sweet a^d deUdous. : It poar 
aesses the valunble prop<>ny of retaining its soundness till May or June* 

HuBBAVDsToir NoKEso'cH. A laive apple. of globular formv rad and 
yvHow colour, streaked and Uotehed; the flcuh ia juicy and of excellent 
flavour : fV-om Ueeemiber to March* The tree is of vrgoroua growth, a great 
hearer, and worth)* of extensive caltivatron.> 

' JoMAWAir. King FMHp^ New SpUtenMirgh, PhWp Rieh. A wiatar 
Ihiit very generally admired in .the ftate <if New York. It is of medium 
atae ; the skin of pale yellow dnd bright red colour, eccasioniilly tinged with 
ptarple r flash tender, juioe abundant, and highly flavoured. Thia limit will 
keep till May. 

•: 1^AV% JotrtXf Pamnie d^ApL Fruit small, flat; of pale yellow colour, 
llBged with a deep red on the atde^ .fleah ^ap, aprightly, and ple^mot; 
tnpena: in November, and cdntiiraes till April* It ie awry aaleuMe Uoi 
0» aoBMinr of Hta great tieautjr.* . . :; •, , 

Ladies* Swkxtiiio, Winter Sweeting, This ap^.i« above-. medium 
itee; eanfteat; aktil yeUow^ sMeaind, aad mottled with red ; fl^ juicyt 
t,vttul high flovowed t from November to lWUy« 

l^aicoK PirpiH/ An old aM much esteemed dessert ai^le; of medium 

> and OFal ahape, mueh like a kmon boMi ia fbrm and colour,, ha^pg g 
flmr miliim^ fadifc flavouc and plenty oi «eidi Atom Odobpr t» ^im^ 
Tree handsome, and a grmt bearer. 

•iaaweir^i Bf^av; ^nalkbmMen,' FmH target Tfundifh r. ekint «pa]e 
^eRiibk ydltow, tinged. with bluah; the pulp iafwhitOh tender, juifyt: and 
flddi midthe flNM ia^iood IbrthV table as trelf.aa for ail kilahen p«rpeeaat 
in September iBdt>atotiir* Tito teattis-haTdy and paolifie;* • 



ti wmmmmrwmTBimr'nnFi 

woM. nu irttjydfatttiiftfciiii^eiy in the t»n*towarof ftcwoai in ^stiUm 
•r '«p«t «iid iMimmj b tO'ffite) BttistldiM, eatik. ad ataneilicv. TM 
lMl»to MU«r iwt^ itfifonv MeHiihirtWglirtMht'. Its kPSstifM wvciWftkHIl 
ii a little marbled with a very flunt graeir near thevjre : Ita estinir M tii 
ataule ii a |ttte y^llaiW^y tHiped'^wtyt AunhBg^riimmi next tlw «<i« ; tbe UMi 
U w^MM, tenMter. d dl tett ft^ B«feel« with the tmgimai ptH^m^ df tomb, ft 
l^pnis in ffey^tenhnr* Mid witf lecp tUI Bprti%. 

' MtWAettaai Biln MaMiiny pAmeuntoed thia tp be the lu i jtat iqpltie few 
bad seen ; the form ia flat like a lar^ Bni^h tornlp^ Hie ettln of a tiffht 
yt H ^mf the fliah pieMantj hnc mor4 adafrted to the kiiehen than the dea- 
«tt s frofli Odeher to Fdhnttr^. U bean w«n traiiwd as a ilwarf 

MinisTEm. A native apple of larf^eiiM. Md eblertf? shape; <fie akiti m 
light gWeliMb yellow, atffped with brighi^ittd ; tfesh yellow, lights hish ila- 
vovml. and eviiellent^ Mr. Manning eonaidered thin im one of the flncae 
ftnlia tint New Eni:hnid efver f««dneed. It ripena in lioviNnber, and will 
keep till aAer Christmas. 

' MettSTftocti ■ rtip»in. Bttitim&fft iUoriu MknH, Ox Apple. Phntnf enor- 
how ahU9« often weighing twemyoflve mnesa dr mora; ef a pale yenoWlab 
gteen and blush telMir, with white epdt» ; and ef a ftprightly flavonr ; tx* 
eellent for eodklnx : tipem in Octdher. and dMitihoea fit fdr naeilU Jannat^ 

MumpHT. This appta in ap^Mrftnee ivsediUes the Blue -Pflaimain ; tbe 
ihape ii ibere ({bfong, the aize net so larse i the stein pkle red. streakeA or 
hieicheid wMk darker red, iand eovered with blue bloom ; flesh whHe.4ender» 
Md ^dod. liaised ftnm seed by Mr. Bfurphy, andintttMlttfled lo settee by 
Mn Mannftig. 

Nawtown f^iipfhr, Am»Uam NewMcft Pippin, Yeil&ia Newkmm Fip- 
pii^. Thie variety, wb^ pertbctly malnwdv ia donaiderbd by a«>nie tfaefttasl 
feppfein onr eotintry ; Its shin fa ^rean. ehangibg to in oKve yellbw^ m«» 
turity, having a thin russet covering the greateit part of the baae ; fleatt 
^riia yellow and firm ; juiee sacehatind, aadpuBiunfag a Adr and higbly 
•fdhMfle flavnnr: firnn Deeember t» April. 

If eWT^W* 8riYffBVi8i7lio> Mattkku. X beantiAil agyple of medNfm eiaH 
JftfhetrtnlEed^andting^dtiiaitedaiMlydlinr; flesh yelil>w» ridi* and hiflkf 
ly flavoured : from October till February. 

KeilFbtic BtAt ftW. Fhilt Aiddftng size, flattiah* of II deep letf and pale 
ktMft eolour } Che fleih ia flmi and aavenry ; tbe tibe hardy^ utirigiit, and 
ft f*oid beater i llpuit exeeileik tDrnae in tbe lrit<*an. and Mghty eeteemed 
for the dessert It ripens in November, and ia Aie^nsntly Cb benblaiiied 
tt Ettfdartd in July ^allttwfng. 

^WLrtm^Ptrriv,OrfleyAppli,r€mdini^Woolmlln*9haHg(fPrimee. M 
Ihiit very much resemWHii^ the Ttfhwr ICesrtoWn P^pio. but n HMenaoM 
n«al: akin olive yellaw at MamrUy, pairtiiHy Meered with pinfcwMl iHa- 
•et i fleih yellow. ei1ap« and bNAking; vsiry jnicy, Wilb tbe a*ana |riitv«ppin 
flItvnttrwfaiUhdiaUngnlihed the Newtown Hppin: geOd frodi NonBorinr tft 
April. 

PsinreexVi 'ftnn WmtM, J^Ktan. Fnut verf -lama and thMpasaMd ; 
9f deep md eolodr, aireifeed with ynUnw ; fleirti tisdet. Jniey, a«d of n 
mseatr wdpMilsant flavenrt rtpsna te NdvembBr, and a»a» kdap naod till 
Ifarofa. Itiaaeny pnpalardppliinthePflifladelilblnUMketft 
' rnwwftiii Stmnr, JT a ww d e ra Jted #in^pii<»^Jipaii. A \»mAM-^m, 



DBSCRiprnni imt^p aptlss. $§ 

kftt mcidiam sise. rcwNid, 4ii«IMet4o<(Mbtt 4ir«MhrlrtM^pilMHVfl»^imi 
with dense blue bloom y flesh Wnder, rich, and iweet. It ripens in !!«■■» 
6er, afiVl ket^ps till Jamiffiy. Tito trees betryfodigTeas^eiops. 
' ftHAoe isLAiiD GftKtiniie. Vtv^ l«i«» and depnpMd; Mm M vm 
tdrity fO'eerriAh yellow; fleilh sHghtiyvcid, ettit of llw finest flevonr : ripentf 
In Ko vetit^er, »nd ootitfnuee iiH Aprit Amoet^sUniiMe' epple §mmblkmg 
as well as for the desiiert. 

RiBfliofCE PiFpm, Formosa Pippin^ Travef^a AppU^ Olory of York> 
Fruit of medium sise, roundish, andjaEtially depressed ; of a pale yellow 
ooloar, tin::ed with red ; pulp slightly acid, and of fine flavour: ripens in 
N^vemlier, and continues till April* It is one of the most popular dessert 
apples in Bngland. 

RoxBiTRT KU88CT, Bostou Ruttset, Pineapple Rttsset, This variety is 
cultivated extensively' ui Mft«i|»basetta for the^oiiton niarkets. and for ex* 
portation. The fruit is of medium size; of a fine yellow russet colour, 
mjxed ^ithxlull red; flesh white, juicy, ricl\, sub-acid, fnd excellent; for 
tise in winter, and will keep tifl June. 

' Awuan ApvtB A mneh Qe)0hi94rd4Wi||tevta^BAuiiiasliin0 pfomM 
JS»w yorit-and New Jersey 3 it is a lai^e apiple of, uncommon flavour and 
richness; skin of a greenish yellow, tinned with 'Mush. The tree is-vei^ 
iproductive. end highly dsKrvflig saltivitiQV in oviryfitlllctiMi of fiUfdhli^ 
jQ4Kid tiU Mancit. 

YARD£VEa& An apple of medium size, the form flat; skin pale nd^ 
^th timsh yeHowiirh fatotdies ; flesh yellow and^ tender ; juiceipMaliAil, 
riatt, and fl^igliHy f fromX)c|(*eriiU January, 

Western Russet, Putnam* b Jlu9fet. This variety is extensively cut- 
iivaled in Muskingum county, Otrio, where itHs esteemed above ill otlien 
of their fine winter varietias. {ft ia above 4lia a^ddla: siJf,or «.graeni^i 
irallow colour, coveted with ? ussety hk>tches« and will keep all the wint^. 

White- Wintek Calville, CalviUe Btnnehe ^Hiioef^ Sonnet" Carre. 
This fhiit is large } Its aaloar at tiatariCy brigbi yvHaat, tiogad with j«ds« 
Its form rattier 41at; flesh white, tender, lUMt^pleamttt : lirom If ovember to 
March. Tree an abundant bearer. 

Wine ApvtR, Hay*9 Winter, Large Winter Red, fine Winter. A v» 
ttety highly esteamed tB the 4;>iiiladalphia marliets; Mie fruit is Jarige; <4 
hrigh^ red colour, striped with yellow^ the stalk end rpssety ;. its flesh la 
rich, aromatic, and pleasant : fh>m October to February. The- tree beam 
-^oiing andabQndasttjr. 

CIDER FRtJIT. 

- CAiiipyiat(B^.'Oi^'|i(xwAAv SwasTwo. TJiia apple ianextin reputatioQ^ 
as a cider fruit, to the Harrison, and is often mixed with that apple in equal 
proportions when ground ; it is of the middle size; skin smobtb, Of led tM 
yellow colour ; the. flesh is while, #rm, sweety aad rich. 
. CMAvvifttvKS,t:- Fruit of moderate size, rather oblong ^ the skin a dark 
red, somewhat rough ; flesh yellow, sweet, and rich, tt n commonly 
*m?xefl with the ffalrriaon'Jfor making cider otf a stiperior (|wrtity t xypa .fp 
ffgjof^ember. 

^Ewc*8 ViaoiNLA Crab. From this fruit \» obtained the celebratdd 
t^fab Cider , it is of smalt sise,- neariy veuod ; akin of a dull fed, abaakad 
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H AKRiMii. flomiMt't Jiswark. This fruit is much celebrated in New 
Jlraey a*a eider sf^le^ it i» •oawvNiMi 'Ovate, beiow \Ut middle tixe; the 
■kin is yellow, with black apoU ; flesh ycilqw, firm, rich, and sprightly. 
T^a bushels will make a banrei of exquisiie cider, from which may be taken 
fourteen quarts of distilled spirits. 



APRICOT. ^ 

Abricotier. PitMUB Armtniaca. 

The fruit of the Apricot is next in esteem to tlie Peach, 
fttict ad it ripens three or fi)iir tt^eeks eariier, sboald be more 
giwerally cultivated. The flowers appear in April, on the 
dioots of the preceding year, and on spurs of two or more 
years' growth, and the fruit ripens in July and August. Thd 
Ijoiidon Horticultural Society's catalogue describes fifty-four 
sorts, and Messrs. Prince have eighteen in their catalogue ; 
l>esides these, is the Peach Apiicot, a large fruit, supposed 
fa be a hybrid between a Peach and an Apricot. 

Oar entetpnsing fellow citizen, Mr. "William Shaw, has 
eucceeded for many years in maturing large quantities of this 
excellent fruit on standards ; but they npen best when trained 
against close fences. In England some of the varieties are 
Cultivated as standards and espaliers ,' but they seldom bear 
much fruit under ten or twelve years, and then the fruit is 
abundant and of the finest flavour. They are^ commonly cuV- 
dvated as wall trees, in an east or west aspect ; for if they 
are planted to face the south, the great heat causes them to 
be mealy before they are eatable. Now varieties are pro* 
Mmred from seed, as in the Peach, and approved sorts are 
perpetuated by budding* on plum stocks, &c. 
^ The varieties of the Apricot, in general, bear chiefly upon 
*the young shoots cff last year, and casually u{)ou small spurs 
(rising on the two or three years' old fruit branches. The 
iMoor Park beara chiefly on the last year's shoots, and on 



tilosis spuni fbntied oit this tw&y^wt'<Mmoadl 'Rrihemi^ 

shoots emit the Mossom' bads^ immeiltataiy'^i'ora thQ ej^e^t 
along the sidles, and the buds have: a round and ^wiellii^ af^ 
pea,t&nee, . • 

'Apricot trees may be planted at any time after tii^ bead 
IS formed : Btrtae - head thdm down . in the nwrseiy b^; and 
remoTe themf to tbelt destined places when five or six yea^ 

old. -•'" '■•■.;. . '..'.( 

Staddftt^s'willTequira only odcasibnal pruningi tq i?^g|ilata. 
isuch branches as may be too: niuaero^s, tck>i(e302eQded,,<H^ 
cross formed, and to remove any casualHy 'Unfruitfal partf^ 
tod dead wood ; but the regular brhncbes, fc^nning the>^^d 
of the: tree, should not be shoitened unless ncces$aty* - ... v 

The getiera) culture of the wdll Apricots comprel^e^ids 9. 
summer and winter coitrse of regulation, . by pr^ui^uig. aiad 
entitling. The fan mJEttbcid is. generally adoptedi but .somet 
prefer training honzontally. . With young trees «ome ^ott<; 
cHve to fill the Wall by headi^ dowu' twice a year. . . ) 

The winter, or early spring management, compr^ends a 
getieral regulation both of the last year's sb^tfs atid the 
older branches. A general atipply of the most regularly 
situated young shoots must be every whore retained, fui sui2^ 
cessionail bearers the ensuing yeav. Cut out siieh branch^B 
as are* not furnished with competent supplies pf iyoUDgwood, 
or with fruit spUrs, to make room for traitiifig the n^ost pro* 
mising branches tetasaed. Generally, observe iu this pnining 
to retain one leading shoot at th^iend.ofeachrbrasiph ; eitb^ 
a nalurally placed teminaV or one forra^ by cutting (where 
a vacancy is to befumiid2e<i)iTitb a proper leader. Let th^ 
shoots retained fbr bdarers be moderately 6hort0ned ;' veduca 
BtroUg shoots in the least proportion — cutting off one fourth 
or less of their length ; from weak shoots^ take away ^ tlurd« 
and sometimes a half. This shortening will conduce, to tha 
. production of a good, supply of lateral shoots the ensuing 
summer, from the lower and middle placed eyes ; whereas 
without it, the new shoots would proceed mostly from the 



t&p,mad leave tKe mkbr ptti$ jof i)iiB.pHiN»l1^ ^HW^ol^aak^A 
iio4 the lowefT aad midcye' piavlli i»f the tare^ uof^miflliad witjb 
proper rapplies of bearing wood* Never pnj^e below aU 
the blossom buds, except to provide wood, in which case 
eut Bearer to the ongin of the branch. A4, io these trees, 
small fruit spars, an inch or twe long* oftetv appear jon some 
ef the two or three years' branches funhished: wiiji blossoai 
buds, these spurs should generally be retained for bearitis^ 
Ail each tnee ia pruned, lioy tn tlie bmtiebe^ atod $befiilS' fn>m 
teee to six inches distance,- and nail them straight or elofte 
to the fence or waB. 

The summer pmning i» principally to regulate the ^oting 
shoots of the eame year« In the irst place*, take off dose 
idl the irregular foremost aheots, taktag care to retain a fc0m- 
peient supply of doae side shoots, with a good leader ti»eac1| 
patent branch. Continue theae nwistly at fulMengtb all thie 
summer, regularly trained in, to procure a sUffidbney te 
choose from in the general vvinter pruning, for new bear^ry 
tie next year. 

If the summer regulation commences early, while the 
shoots are quite young, and, as it were, herbacefnas, those 
improper to retain may be detached with the finger and 
tibnmb ; but when (^ Brraer growth, they must be remcnred 
with the knife. If any very strong shoots rise in any pad 
where the w«)od is deficient, they may be topped in June* 
which will cause them to produce sereral laterals the same 
year, eligible for training i«i, to sispply die vacancy. 

Sometimes the fhiit is much tna muBerous, if not destnoyied 
by insects, often growing in clusters; in which case jtbin 
them while in a young, green state, leaving the most pro* 
mtnent fruit singly, at three or four' inches distance, or from 
iftmut two to six on the rettpeciive shoots, according to tfceir 
strength. The Apricots so thinned off, and die first princi^ 
pal green fruit, are very fine for tarts. 
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SELECT DESCKIFTnre LIST OF APRICOTS. 

BmnMt Ahrieat tk BoOanSe, Jammde AneliuUj Roy/U PenUuw Fniit 
ttediam ion, of • imuA ibim« aad datfp ydlpw 091m?; tii* p«lp is soft 
and juicy } the tres mi • grtafc bouvriiand tiie tmt, wlsflb lipnift tmlf i» 
AofTttat; it iir greit etteett 

BwLvtutu, HigUy MMcBMd for its pitf4iiditwien ; ftuit mediiim flis% 
taMliaiBg to an oval Airaa$ of » yaUoivr ooloar, afed ms^ tfao aim oofand 
with numerous dark spots ; the flesh is of a greenish yellow colour, of a 
brisk flavour, and not liable to become mealy : ripens in August 

Blotched Leavxd Rohan, Blotch Leaved Turkey^ Variegated TurkeVf 
Abricot Macule qf the French. Fruit middle size, in form slightly com- 
pressed, inclining to oral ; skin dfin'strowKdMour, with orange or red spots i 
flesh pde straw colour, soft, dry, rather mealy ; kernel rather bitter. A very 
hardy and productiTe yaritoi^ *, vip0' towaids tba and of July. 

Eablt Obanoe, Royal GeorgCt Royal OrangeT The Aruit of a medium 
s)ze ) of. a deep yellow oolonvi spotted with red or dairk purple next the 
Mn •, flesh deep orange, succulent, and w^ ^yomrMf ; uot -pHrM&y »fte6 
aftone : iipfas earlir in Augmt 

Hbmsicibke. Fruit middltf sized, roundish, slightly oMnpressed ; of a 
bright yellow colour; flesh tender, juic^, With a paitSimUny rich, delicate* 
fl«¥our, lescimttling thM of the Gretn 6a0ft Plim r ifpe in Juigr« 

liAitoft Eablt A^ricov, Abricot Qro$ PreeocCr Abricot de St^ Jettn, 
Abricot de St. Jean rouge, Abricot groa d^Alexandrie. Fruit somewhat 
oblong ; skin downy, orange, spotted with' red ; fleA- onnge, juicy, and* 
iteh, paitinrfromf tti« stonei This ia tU carlMsl^f ail Aprfcota ; in FripM 
it has ripened by midsummer day, whenee its napM of A. de 8t. Jean, 

.MooEFAEK» An8on% Templ^St DunmoT(?8 Breda, ThetMe is of vigo- 
Mus growCh, and ^ctra«Nlliiaiily pfodttcttt* ) tto tMtb l»t«ryr kig»; «f m 
^ght gold colour, oe oauige, with dark spots next the aun^ flesh oranga. 
colour, melting, and excellent : ripens early in September. 

MuBcH, Mueeh, A fine new -varietyfrom Persia; ii^ diape TiMind^ of* 
deep yeSbwco1our,aiid remarlOBUa f6t th^tranapaittiey of its pnlp, thzougli 
which the stone is yisible; the flesh is very fine and agreeable : ripens in 
July. 

Peach Apeicot, Hbrt^ Pteher AArtnt de Ntaieyp hkifierial Anim$^ 
Thi* \$ a flnt-nte fimit ; ibrm TariaUe,. generally flattened ; sldn slightly 
downy ; fliwn colour next the sun, tinged with reddish spotri:^ points; 
pulp yellow, melting, juice abundant, higH flkitottrodvaiid eat wifl Mdi i japtitfr 
Mririn ilngDat 

\ PuBPLE, Alexandrian Abricot, Abricot Angownoie, Abricot Violet, Black' 
Apricot, A small, glolnflar, downy fruit; a little ofalomg; of a pale nd'co^ 
lour, becoming de^ xed or poridonext- tha su^ ; fleih pale red, but oz«nc» 
next the stone) a little add, but j^pod : ripens in August 

Red Masculike, Abricot Precoce, Abricot Sbtif Miisqut, JSttHy MiUeU^ 
Hne, This is an old and'Tery tmy TarietF; the- firoit of whicH is smtUr 
of « ronndiiA Ibnn, and greenish red colour s the pulp- is tender ; the tree 
a good bearer, and the firuit esteemed for its earliness and tart taste ; ripeaa 
in July. 

6 
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RoTALt AMeot Royale, This fimit is neTt in size to the Moorpark ; 
rather oval, compressed ; of dull yellow colour, slightly red ; flesh pale 
orafig:e^ firm, juicy, sweet, and high flavoured, with a slight add : ripens 
early in August 

Turkey. Large Turkey, A superior apricot ; fruit of a medium size ; 
deep yellow cofour. with red blotches n^t the sub ; form globular j fleslv 
firm, juicy, rich, and exoellent : ripe in July and August 

White Apric^ot, White Masculine, Abricot Bkme, Fruit, in size and 
Hgure, similar to the Red Masculine. Skin nearly white; flesh white, very 
delicate ; juice sweet, with an agreeable peach-like flavour. Ripe in July. 



ALMOND. 
A^ANDiER. Amygdaku. 

Although Almonds are not much cultivated in this part 
of oar country, they are entitled to notice. The species are 
fruit trees, <0 ornamental trees and shrubs, both much es- 
teemed for the gay colour and early appearance of their 
flowers ; these vary in their colotir from the fine blush of 
the apple blossom to a snowy whiteness. The chief obvious 
distinction is in the fruit, which is flatter, with a coriaceous 
covering, instead of the rich pulp of the Peach and Necta- 
rine, opening spontaneously when the kernel is ripe. It is 
a native of Barbary, China, and most eastern countries. 
There are twelve sorts described in the catalogue of the 
Linnsean Botanic Graf'den at Flushing; some of which are 
represented as new varieties from Prance and Italy, where 
they svre <^u1tivated extensively for tlieir ^fimit. 

Ill Erance, they have above u dozen species or varieties, 
besideMi (hybrid, called the Almond Peach. The common 
and bitter Almond are only to be distinguished by the taste 
of the kernels of their fruit, which is the only part used. 
The tender-shelled is in the greatest esteem, and next, the 
Sweet, and Jordan. The bitter cuticle or skin of Almonds is 
taken off by immersion in boiling water. 

The sweet Almond and other varieties are used as a des* 
Bert in a green or imperfectly ripe, and also in a lipe or 
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dried BtBt/b, They are miicb t^aed in cookeiy, confectkmaary, 
fNsrfumery, and m^icine. > 

The Almond is propagated by! seed for varieties, or for 
{(tocks ; and by budding on its 0wn» or on Plum stocks^ for 
oontinuing varieties. The Almond tree bears chiefly on the 
young wood of the previous year, and in part upon fimall 
spurs or minor branches; it is therefore pruned like the 
Apricot and Peach, and its culture in other rei^ects is the 
same. 



CHEBRY. 
Cerisieu. Pmniu cerastu. 

, The Cherry, of the cultivated varieties, is said to have 
been fir^t introduced into Italy in the year 73, from a town in 
Pontus, in Asia, called Cerasus, whence its specific name ; 
and it was introduced into Britain one hundred and twenty 
years afterward. 

The Romans had eight species in Pliny's time, red* black, 
tender-flei^.d> hard-fleshed, small bitter-flavoured, and heart- 
shaped. There are now upward of two hundred in cultiva- 
tion. The French divide their Cherries into griottes, or 
^nder-fleshed ; bigarreau, or heart-shaped ; and guignes, or 
small fruit. The fruit of many varieties is somewhat heart- 
shaped, whence they are called ox-heart, white-heart, black- 
heart, &c.; why some sorts are called dukes, is not so ob- 
vious. The morello cherry is very different from the other 
varieties, bearing almost exclusively from the preceding 
year's wood, and the pulp of the fruit having the consistence 
and flavour of the fungi called morel, whence the name. 
The Chinese Cherry is valuable on account of its bearing an 
excellent fruit, and ripening it in forcing-houses. . 

Chefpes are grafted or budded on seedlings from Cherry 
stones, and from seedlings of the red and black mazzaid. 
For dwarfing they are worked on tl)e moreUo, or perfiuned 



Qfann^; tbttlatlssrii preferred in Holiand. In tlm oeuntiy, 
the budding system is more frequently practised qh the ywif 
xidua speoies of stobe frait than grsfting. 
' Ckerry tveee, in general; produce the fruit upoja onaB 
i^ura or studs, from half an inch to two inches in length, 
-^rhick prpceed from the. sid^s and ends of the two year, 
three year, a»d oldev branches ; and as new spuiB oondnue 
ahooting from the extreme parts, it is a maxim in pruning 
both standards and espaliers, not to shorten the bearing 
branches when there is room for their regular extension. 

Tlie Morello is in some degree an exception, as it bears 
principally on the shootis of the preceding year, the fruit 
proceeding immediately &om the eyes. of shoots; and bears 
but casually, and in a small degree, on close spurs formed 
to lihe^ Iwo-yoar-old wood, and scarcely ever on wood of the 
&ird year? therefore, in pruning, leave a supply of young 
ahoote on aU the branches from the origin to the exCrewity 
of the tree, fcr next year's bearers. 

All kinds of Cherry trees, except the MoFello> are apt to 
grow veiy tall ; to r^nedjr thiis, and to enable them to form 
handsome heads, ^le leading- shoot should be cut dft when 
of about 'three years' growth from the bud ; afler which giv«i 
only occasSonal* pruning, to reform or remove any casual 
irregularity front cross^placed or very crowded branchesi 
and take away al> cankery and decayed wood. 

DWaif Cherry trees may be introduced into the Kitcbeb 
€hBtrden, aAd trained a» espaMen, fte. When MoreUos ave 
pitted ih* an orchard, they may be placed from fifteen ta 
twenty f^t apart ; trees of the duke kind may be planted 
ikoixt twenty-five to ^rty fbet apart ; and the heart-shaped^ 
in general, will require to be fifom thirty to forty feet 'from 
each 'other, or fk»m any spreading trees. 

Cherry trees may be removed the first year after the bnd 
is estiiHlished ; but they will bear removal at any tam#befi>re 
tiey come into bearing, which is about the fifth year. ' 
^'TM'gttm wl^ch exu^ from Oh^ry tte^ in eq[ual to 
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Ghim Arabic ; and Hass^^tiiitt t^li^ted, "*' ibcti mtM tb^n'ime 
buadred meii» during a siege, were ke^k alive tor nearly twd 
months, without any other wit^tenanee than a littte of this 
gum taken sometimes into tbe mouth, and suffered gradually 
to ^SBolye." The Wood ia haid and tough, and used by ihm 
turner and cabinet maker. 
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SELECT DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CHERRIES. 

DtmB AND "Romm vKorvt, 

AMfKAt. vtt CnonT, 9tUe de CAofayof Dowtiing. Cerike Douee^e, CtriMe 
de la Palembre of the French gardens. A middle size roundish tni% ftgb- 
ly deserving of cultivation. Skin transparent, red, mottled with amber ; 
flesh amber coloured, toadar, tad sweet It beats well as a standard, and 
ripens its fruit in June. 

Akcbduce, Royal Duke, Griofte de Portugal, Portugal Bake. A liirge 
g1obu]a^fbrmed red chetry ; like tlie May Duke, it grows in clatitars^ bot 
the tree grows more vigorously than that variety ; and yietds an abutidAa* 
of fruit, which hangs a long time on the tree improving in flavour, tn July. 

BCLLt tet Maovifi^us. a fine round cherry, mtich esteemed itt Mst- 
■acbateCts. The tree is vigorous and productive ; the fhiit truly magnifi- 
cent ; its colour red, mottled with white spots, and abounding in Mid ; valu- 
able ^om its late maturity, in July. 

VAnixkriov, Cerise NouvHfe d^Angletene, and CeH»e de Pertugal, df 
Downingw ttie Spanish, Oriatte d^Espqgne, and Ori&tte de VUleht$i of 
Prince. Fruit round, of a pale red colour ; fleAh firm, with a very godtt 
flavoored juice ; makes excellent pres<^rves, and is good for th6 table in 
July. 

DowKE«*8 Lata Rcs* Downer* s Pav&urite, A large round dti^rty, d^ 
terming a place In every garden, raised by 8. Downer, Esq*, of Dotches(«t, 
Massachusetts} colour light red j flesh fifth and of a fln^ sptlghtiy fitvottt; 
ripening after most other superior varieties ar6 gone, on which utitount this 
Vforiety is highly prized^ in tbd markets. 

KsitTiSM, ^drly Kentish, Early Riehfnondi Virginian May, Lott^r Sf^ 
Montmorency, Montmorehey a Umgue queue. Mr. Prince snys that othiAr 
varieties are sold erroneously under the above names. The fhiit of tHfs 
'^riety is round ; skin red ; flesh sprightly add; juice abundant ; excellent 
fbr the t^e ahd kitcbeA. It will hang long on the tree, bi favourable w^ 
ther. In Jtihe antl July. 

Latis thitcB, Ceriie An^laise tdrdHfe, VMqtie noatfelte. Pmlt IftfK^ 
eibove the size of a May Duke } obtiise b^art shat>ed, rather flat ; skin a 
•hininjg datk red; flesh amber eolotired; tender, juicy, and hl^ davonnMll. 
f Irlee a great bearer, and ripens its firuit in July. 

Mat DtrxK, JBarlf Dake, tnd i^MA ^^M^^eiehfti of Downing. M« 
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fiMm't Jhlke^June Duke, ChrUaU dt Portugal m^Royale Ao^ivf, oC Prince. 
Fruit of medmin size, roundish, mowing in dusters ; the skin, when fully 
ripe, very dark red ; the flesh is soft and juicy, with a Very pleasant fl«id^ 
This excellent TarieCy ripens about the middle of June. 
. MoBELLO. English Mortllo^ Milan, Cerise du nord, Griotte du nord. 
Fruit of medium size, round ; of a dark red colour, nearly bfack at matu* 
rity ; fleah deep red, tender, jaicy» and blended with an agreeable add ; ript 
in July, and hangs some time on the tree. This variety is excellent for 
preserves, and for Brandy. 

Plu^stohe Morello. a tree of moderate size, of the Duke or Kent- 
ish spedes ; a very large, dark, round cherry, nearly black ; of a rich add 
flavour. The stone is very large, and resembles that of a plum ; a native 
of Virginia, introduced by William Prince, of the Linnen Botanic Garden, 
Flushing. 

Waterloo. A large, roundish, dark cherry, inclining to black at matu- 
rity ; the flesh is firm jmd of an excellent flavour; raised by a daughter of 
Mr. Knight, and so named from perfecting its fruit soon after the battle of 
Waterloo. The tree is of strong but irregular growth, and ripens its fruit 
In July. 

HEABT-SHAPEP AND BI6ARRBAUS. 

Ahxhican Amber, Early Ambers New Honey. A beautiful heart-shaped 
ebenry, of medium size, and dark pink or amber colour ; flesh, rich, sweet, 
taA excellent. It ripens early in June. 

Amebic AM Heart, ArdaCs White Heart* A medium sized cherry, of 
pale yellowish colour; obtuse heart shaped; flesh tender and palatable, 
but not high flavoured. The tree, which ripens its fruit in June» is very 
.productiYe. 

Bblle de Rocmont, Bigarreau de Rocmont, Cceur de pif^ewi, BigOT' 
reau eommun, A beautiful heart shaped fruit, of pale yellowish and red 
colour, marbled and glossy j flesh firm, white ; juice sprightly and of an 
agreeable flavour : in June and 'July. 

BioARRXAU» Black. Mannirig*s Black Bigarreau, This variety is con* 

•idered highly deserving a place in every good collection ; it originated in 

Mr. Manning's nursery at Salem ; the fruit is large, colour black ; flesh 

sweet and of peculiar rich flavour. The tree grows handsome, is very 

, piDductive, and ripens its fruit in July. "^ 

Bigarreau, Graffion, Turkey Bigarreau, Yellow Spanith, White JBi- 
garreaUf Imperial, Guigne Amhree, White Orleans, Very large, obtuse, 
lieart-shaped ; yellowish amber colour, but fine red nevt the sun ; flesh 
firm, white, sweet, and well flavoured ; a beautiful and excellent fruit : ripe 
in June and July. This variety commands the highest price in market 

Bigarreau Wbtte, WMie Ox Heart, and Harrison's Heart, of Down- 
ing. White Bigarreau Tradescmt, and Bigarreau hlane le gros, of Prince. 
Fruit large ; obtuse heart shaped ; of pale yellow and white colour, mot- 
tled wftln red ; flesh white, firm, and well flavoured : ripe in Juna and July. 

Black Eagi^e. A beautiful variety, raised by Miss Knight, of Downtoo 
Castle, 1^06 : fruit of globular form, and middle size ; skin dark purple, or 
nearty black ; flesh very tender, rich, and of excellent flavour. Th« ti«e 
. fB0wa stnmf, ia;y. oi^rigM, and ripena ita ihiit cttlf. 
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BhAtK HiAKT. Ouignkr « /V>utf notr,; Fn&it ratber large» heart-shaped j 
dark purple, approaching to black at maturity ; flesh dark red, tender, of 
•KeeUeDt flavour : ripe early id July. Tree a good, bearer. 

Blacv TAMTAUAif , Block Ctrea«e»m, Fraur'9 Bku^ Tariarian, Blat^ 
Htsman, RonaUC» Large Blaek Heart, Fraset'a Black Heart A very large 
heart-shaped fruit, of a most superior quality ; colour dark sbiniug purple, 
or black ; flesh ftrm, dark red or purple ; sweet, and of most excellent fla- 
vour : in June and July. The tree grows rapid, and is very productive. 

Davenport's Early Black, New May Duke. This variety is consid- 
ered as one of the finest and most productive of early cherries known. The 
fruit is of medium size, heart-shaped, of a dark glossy black colour ; flesh 
firm, and of a pleasant sub-a^id flavour. It ripens a week or ten days earlier 
than the May Duke. 

Elkhorn, Black Oxheari^ Tradegeanfg Blaekt Bigarrrau groe noir* 
Large Black Bigiirreau, A large, black, heart-shaped cherry, well suited 
to bear carriage to .market ftom- the firmness of its flesh. This variety 
ripens the second and third week in July, when other kinds are scarce.— 
(BrineeA 

Eltor. This excellent variety was raised by Mr. Knight in 1806 » the 
tree Is very vigorous and productive -, the fruit is pretty large, heart-shaped ; 
pale glossy yellow in the shade, but marbled with bright red next the sun ; 
flesh firm, sweet, and rich : ripens soon after the May Duke. • 

FLORENrc. A very fine heart-shaped cherry ; of a yellow amber colour* 
marbled with bright red in the shade, bright red next the sun ; flesh toler- 
ably firm, juicy, rich, and sweet: ripe end of June and in July. 

GiRiiLEV. Apple Cherry. A native fruii of medium sixe, which originated 
on the firm of Mr. Girdley. of Roxbury, near Boston ; the colour is black, 
the flesh firm, and of a fine flavour : in July. The tree grows vigorous, 
and is very productive. 

KiiioHT*s Earlt Black. The blossoms of this, variety appear very 
early ; its fruit resembles the Waterloo ; of a rich dark hue ; its flesh is 
firm, juicy, and abundantly sweet : by the middle of June. 

Mazzaro. Black. This cherry grows wild, and is cultivated also in 
abundance in various parts of England. It is the principal fhiit employed 
for the making of Cherry Brandy, and the stocks of the species are best 
adapted for nursery men to bud and grail the better kinds on. 

f<lAroi.Boii Bxgarreau, Bigarreau Napoleon, Lauermann, Gro9 Bigar^ 
reau de Lauermann. The tree of this variety is remarkable for the vigour 
and beamy of its growth $ it prodnoes a fine large while fhiit with red 
spou; the fleAb is remarkably whiter solid, and of a sweety agreeable flik- 
vour : early in July. 

White Bigarreau. Mr. Manning represents this as one of the largest 
and finest cherries. known* The. form is obtnae, heart-shaped; akin pale 
yellow, with a bright red cheek ; flesh very firm, juicy, sweet, and fine fla- 
voured : ripe in July. Mr. Manning observes, that this variety has the re- 
putation of being a shy bearer, bat that in his oicfaard it yields an abun- 
dance of fintit; and, that owing to the hardness of iu flesh,. is not liable to 
injury firom birds \ on this amottpt, he says, it is highly deserving of cql- 
tivation. 

^ Wmrrs Heabt, Bimingfan White Hearts Late White Heart A mode- 
nte aixed cherry, of pleasant flavour i chiefly vjiUuble for iU very late oqih 
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Rbode IdiBd. 

Whitb TAarJkxuat, Wklt€ Transparent Orimmt Fimer^» White. Orngm 
de Rustie btane. A beautifta chmry, pate ycUow* appaMdawg to anrtwr 
next the son r a mocfa admbed ftni^ o€ onelifAt fla.v6nr t a food faaaicib 
ripening early in JPoly. 
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CHESTNUT. 
Chataionse. Oa»to»<a. 

The Chestnut is well known as a large tree, spreading its 
branches finely where it has room, but planted closely, will 
shoot up straight to a great height. It is supposed to have 
been originally from Sardis. It is so common as to be con- 
sidered a native of France and Italy, and some consider it 
as naturalized in England ; it is also indigenous in America. 
The London catalogues contain the names of thirty-two 
sorts under cultivation. The Chestnut is, like the Walnut, 
both a timber, and fVuit tree ; some of the oldest trees in the 
world are of this species.* The American Chestnut differs 
so little from the European, that no specific distinction can 
be drawn. It is one of the largest trees of the forest, the 
'wood being extremely durable, and in high esteem for posts 
wi rails to construct fences ; and the nuts are very delicious. 
The Castanea pumiia, or. Chinquapin nut, is a small tree, or 
rathiBr shrub, growing to the height of thirty feet in the 
Southern States, but seldom exceeding ten in cold latitudes ; 
the fruit is very sweet and agreeable to eat. 

Ther9 is a variety with striped leaves, which is very oma- 
mental. The most «steei&ed of the French kinds wee called 
JMpjTox). Some Qxcelleot fruit-beating varieties are cuM- 
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* At Fottworth, in Gkraeestenhire, fingland, is a large trae, fiftywtwo 
ftet roond, wMch in 1 150 was ealM the '* Oraat CiiefltBut of F<ntw«rUk" 
Manham states that this tree is 1 100 yean old, and that the timber is al- 
mott ineormptilie, and more dmvble than oak. Its dunlKlityis eomiMi^ 
suite with te lour liH^W ttolNa. 



irioted in Bnglftiid^ Fnmce, itsiy, snd Spkia, as also in odier 
j^arts of Europe *, thtnAe ar6 iitef^aned by grafting or budding 
iti the usual methods, bdt ^ planlte for ccfppice wood/.of 
titnber, are best raised fiom iftits» Some varieties ripen tb^ 
fh^t a few days eflb-lier than btherS) but none of these hard 
been fixed on, oi* perpetuated by nurseiymen, so as to ren^ 
del* them available to purdhasers. - The fruit U a desirable 
nut for autumn or winter, and is eaten routed, with s^t, and 
sometimes raw ; and in so£he countries' it itr not only boiled 
and Tbasted, but grotitid intd metii tod |ifaddingti, cakes, and 
bre^ad are toide from it . ' 
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CHAlSfBERinr. 

Tms genus of pknts is wetf (fistinguistied (com ttie t^aci 
cinitini, or Whortleberry, by the narrow revolute^ segment 
of corolla ; and are pretty little trailing ev.ergreeh plants, to 
which a peat soil, and rather moist situations, are absolutely 
necessary. They are very little clmnged by culture. 

The Oxycocti^ macrocarptis is- a red acid fiiut, highly vaC 
ned as a sweetmeat, or fdi* tartis. tt is wetf known that this 
excellent fruit g^bws in many pai:is of our country sponta- 
neously ; and that the mere gathering of it, is all thatbotiri- 
tiful nature requires at our hands ; but it is welt worth <5uf- 
tivating where there are none. iTiis ffuit will &eep a whol^ 
year, if properly pres6rvfcd in close coverect* stone jai^, anct 
is considered by many as superior to the best cui^ant jelly;' 
and may be kept for many months in a raw state without 
injury. 

The Oxycoctis palusiris beat's edible berries, which are 

gathered wild both in England and IBcodand; and made into 

tarts. Lightfoot says, that twenty or thirty pounds' worth 
are sold each market day, fbr five or six weeks together, in 

tiiQ town of Langtown,- a^ tli<^ borders of Oimborland; 



- Nicol «ajrB, the American bpAcies ara liior^ elteily Qultif 
irated tham thef English, but is iiiforior to it in flavour. There 
fajreason to believe thajt the quality of fruit of each of these 
•pecies is subject to vanettions,, which bave not yet been prac- 
tically distinguished. . Their oultivpbtion is npw so well un« 
derstood, that both may be considered with propiiety as in-» 
mates of the fruit garden. Some. raise them from seed sown 
early in Ae spring; but it is best to set out plants^ and lay 
the runners as they progress in growth. 

It i& customary in England to prepare hed^ on the edgea 
of ponds, which are banked up so as to admit of the wet 
getting underneath them ; bog or peat earth is considered 
essential for the roots to run in, but it has been discovered 
that they can be cultivfited i^ damp situations in a garden, 
with a top dressing of peat or bog earth, and if they are 
once suited as to the soil,- the plants will multiply so as to 
cover the bed in the course of a year or two, by means of 
^eir long runners, which take root at different points. 
From a very small space a very large quantity of Cranberries 
may be gathered ; and they prove a remarkably regular 
crop, scarcely affected by the state of the weather, and not 
subject to .the attacks of insects. Sir Joseph Banks gives 
an. account (in Hort, Trans.,- 1. 71). of his success in culti- 
tating this fruit. " In one year, viz.,. 1813, from 326 square 
feet, or a bed about eighteen feet square, three and a half 
Winchester bushels pf berries were produced, which, at (ive 
bottles to the gallon, ,gives. one hundred and forty bottles, 
each auflicient for one Cranberry pie, from two and a half 
square feet," 



CURRANT. 

GrOSEILLEK a 6RAPFBS. Rihe9. 

This ia a genus of well-known shrubs, much cultivated 
for their fruit. It is a native of the Northern parts of 



Sfttfope, and found in bedgofl and w66ds in Bngland; and 
ibere are aome species itidigenoua in America. The fruity 
•being of an agreeable aub-acid taste, -is generaUy relished 
both as a dessert and in pies and tarts ; it is also miich used 
in making wine, and is grown to a ootoiderable extent for 
that purpose in Essex, Kent, and about Pershore, itt Won- 
cestershire, England. There are ten species cultivated m the 
gatden of the Horticultural Society of London, comprising 
twelve varieties of red, ten of white, five kinds of black, 
together with a ehampegne, mountain, rock, upright, Penn- 
sylvanian, &c. Any number of varieties of the red and 
white may be procured from sowing the seed, but they are 
generally propagated by cuttings of the last year's wood, 
which should be of sufficient length to form faandsomie 
plants, with a clear atem ten inchi&s high; these may be 
planted immediately upon losing their leaves in autumn, or 

• • • • r 

Very early the ensuing spring. 

The Currant will grow in almost every soil, but prospers 
liest in one loamy and rich. The best flavoured fruit fii 
produced from- plants in an open situation, but they will 
grow under the shades of walls or trees, and either as low 
biisheS) or trained as espaliers. They bear chiefiy on spurs, 
and on young wood of from one to three years' growth, ancf, 
therefore, in pruning, most of the young wood should be cut 
to within two or three buds of that where it originated. 
After the plants are fuinished with fiitt" heads, they product 
many supcHluous arid irregular shoots eveiy summer, 
crowding the general bearers, so as to require regulating 
and curtailing, both in the youngs growth' of the year, and in 
older wood. 

The principal part of the work may be done in winter, or 
early in spring ; but a preparatory part should be perfom^ed 
in summer, to eradicate suckers, and thin the superfluous 
shoots of the year, where they are so crowded as to exclude 
the sun and air from the fruit. In training espaliers and for 
standards, two branches are laid in a horizontal directioii 



^ DESCRIPTIYIk^ ^Jdfl^ OP CURRANTS. 

^9j^g\^ hmovA of 1 xIm^ m€iUi% pdrba|0 hvif a^ fool ^moi Ibe 
9UrfliQ9 Qf th« #f^rtJi; a«4 tJk^ growlli fi:^iB t]ie«9i or oC afl ^ 
Yi^t Aopjt4t whieh vi^l) «)dmit^Q£ W^ armug^ at4t)»e4iatftiiQe 
^ fi¥0.or six ipq}i<ip ;fiH)iOE^ 0fi«h 0th^,.ift eiHsour^ged. Fas. 
^und^rd^ ^p^^on^dlw^^tir^iRQd with t;)iQ branfibes xlEUii«ti«f 

Th9 black Curnmt, ov Uib^s nigrfim, is common; i& vf^fA^ 
woods Id Jlus€)ia, i^^pd.^iberiai il» oiikure ii| simikgrtoviliat 
of the xedf but sms it is less apt to bear 19 spiers. tban, qu 
jqw^ wooi, (h9 8bpQtS4?»cHil4 not h^acMfiyo^b flb9i«^iediiL 
^is us iu the other. 

Currs^t bushes wi)l r^ii^ire to be pbptetd at 4^evei4; d^ 
tmo^t according to th^ situ^tioQ ami mode of traiiiiiig» &6. 
When pbi^led iu bads, bprdf^is^or sq^c(rep« they shoi^ b^ 
j^ fe^ sparii, but if ti^o^d .a«i espsUers^.th^ wiQ reqiiii?^ 
Uf be eight £^et 9p«i^: . 

Many people dislike the flavoar of black CuonraiUs ; they 
f^f ther^ibrei i;^ot mu«h usi^ ii^ the^ kitchen or dessert, land 
neldom in wine msking. They n^Jce a j^Qey or Jamrili 
CBlJToa ri Qn as Sr garg}e for inflsdnnfiftory sore throats. " I^ 
Russia and Siberia* wine is m^ of the benies alone, or 
fiinaent^d witb honey, ai^ with or or without spirits. In 
Siberia they make, a dirmk of the leaives;. these tincture 
oonunen spirit^ so as tp. resemble brandy, and a few of thezn 
driad and mixj^ with black tea, gnawer all the purposes of 
th^ green niateaial.''-^(/4>«da«.) 

AU kinda of xCurrants may be foFped by placing them in 
any forcing^ department ifl January or February ; they wiljl 
ffroduce ripe fruit, i^ April and May^ ,• / 



SELECT DESCRiPTiVE LIST OF CURRANTS. 

• * » 

Black Ew olish^ Common BlaeJ^ TMs species is most generally culti* 
Tinted in private gardens fqr medicinal purposes ; the berries are plentifol^ 
ef large criae^ and fipequently hang on the hush two montha, improring ha 



. BtAex . Na9L|VI* ' In thia T«ricty the firoit U larger, tbfB dpstcn noie nu- 
merous, and each cluster produces more berries tbtai \ho ordinary kinds, 0a 
Which account it |b highly esteemed. ^ 

CHAJif A6irs, .The berries of this variety Ofe ofa pale led colour, whi4i 
being transparent, capsas it to be generally estimated as a dessert ttmU U 
is a prolific bearer. 

. LASftx Rsik, Jifii Ihittk, Thto ia the most dcairible hmdof the lied 
fhiited .currant enltlTated } the bush, when properly trained and pruned, 
grows strong and upright, and produces an abundance of fine large berries. 

WtoitE Crystal, WkUe Grerpt. An exeellent variety, Iftie terries of 
which are laife. and of a beaotiAil clear tnaspatenfc hriUi«Dcy; hedce )M 
name. 

White Dutch. This Tarlcty is held in great esteem fbr different ptw'- 
paa ss ; Ike duatsrs and benriea an ktfge, of a yeUowiah white eoh>«r^ and 
delicioua flavour. The boshes are often so productive that the branches of 
the bearing wood trail beneath the weight of the fruit 
' Mxaaoma OtTBKAirT. Ttiia apedes ia quite distinct fiiotti tike ovdlMnrf 
kipds i. its berries, ave purp^ and although of rather agjDeeable flavour, tbaf 
art) not to be compared with those under general cultivation. 

To ttiese may be added Knights Swed Red^ WUmafs Large Red, Weid^ 
W9r$h JMk VichrUh vu^ C^i'^M SYuUeef, latefy inkrodiwad. 



The above are the most celebrated species of Currants. 
Some nurserymen's catalogues contain many other names, a 
great proportion of which are, probably, a repetition o£ th^ 
same fruit. Where the Currant is cultivated for the purpose 
of mailing wine, the White and Red Dutch are to be pre- 
ferred to all others. For the dessert, the White Crystal an^ 
Champagne are great favourites, od account of their trans* 
jparent clearness. [ 
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FIG. 

FiGtiEB. Ficus^ earictt. 

Trnmsm are many «peeiea of the Fig,. whid» afe all nativea 

of warm climates. In some parts of Asia, and in the SoutU 

of Europe, they are always grown as stand^ds ; and the 

frnit, green and dried, ^rms an important part of the food 

of the inhabitants. The London Horticultural catalogue 

coBtatns the names of seventy-five seits ; and Messn. Prinee, 

of Fhishing, have about forty names in their catalogue. It 

6 



Is cultivated in Eiigland as a fruit tree, and, in warm situa- 
dons, will ripen its fmit in the open air. In Sussex, on the 
sea-coast, it ripens its fruit on standards. Some of the best 
in England are at Arundel Castle ; and there is a Fig or- 
chard of one hundred trees at Tarring, near Worthing. 
Those at Arundel are planted six or eight feet apart, and 
from a single stem allowed to continue branching conical 
heads, prutHug chiefly irregular and redundant growths, and 
cutting out decayed or injured wood. 

The Fig tree may be propagated from seed, cuttings, 
layers, suckers, roots, and by grafting ; the most generally 
iqpproved method is by layers or cuttings, which come into 
bearing the second, and sometimes the first year. No tree 
is more robust or more prolific ; even plants in pots or tubs 
kept in a temperature adapted for the Orange tree, will fruk 
freely, and ripen two crops a year, and by being taken care 
of through the winter, will go on growing, and ripening frui^ 
without intermission. Mr. Knight has obtained from his 
hot-house in England, eight successive crop» in a year, by 
bending the limbs in a position below the horizontal. The 
trees will produce tolerable crops in the second year if rung 
or decorticated ; and by this process maturity of the fruit is 
accelerated, and its size incieased.* Its maturity is also has- 
tened by pricking the fruit with a straw or quill dipped in 
olive oil, or even by slightly touching the fruit with oil, at 
the finger's end. In Fig countries the fruit is preserved by 
dipping it in scalding lye, made of the ashes of the Fig tree, 
and then dried in the sun« 



- * 6irdIiiig.-flBKMtieitkni, ringing, or circanKwion, as it 10 ■ometttiiet Ta> 
riously called* consists in making two circular incisiona quite round the 
limb, through the bark, at the distance of about a quarter pf an inch asun- 
der, more ot leas, aoeording to the aize and thiekneaa of the tree ; then by 
making a perpendicular c)it, the ring of the bark ia wholly removed to the 
wood. Ringing or decortication is applicable to every kind of fVuit tree, 
and to the vine. Its operation is twofold. First, in the early production 
and aibODdance of blossom bads which it raduoes; and second, in inrreasiog 
the size of the fruit and hastening its xnaturRy, according to the set^on in 
ivhich the operation is i>erformed. 



BVMnnmfE'&tsT or fmw. M 

VTben Rg8 ure culthrated in a garden, a good loamy srfl 
should be provided ; and tbey may be trained to close fences, 
or trellkee, in sheUei^d situations. At tbe' approach of wind- 
ier they must be protected ; those trained to close fences 
may be secured through the winter by a covering of mat- 
ting ; and such as may be in open situations should be libe- 
rated from the trellis, and laid down close to the ground, 
and covered three or four inches with earth ; or trendies may 
be formed of that depth, sufficient to contain the branches, 
which should be fastened down with hooked pegs, without 
cramping them : such of the strong central branches as will 
not bend may be enveloped in litter. They should b0 
pruned before they are laid down in November, and on 
being raised again in April, they may be trained as before^ 
Figs may. be cultivated in pHvate gardens ais easily ajs the 
vine. 



SELECT DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF PIGS. 

Ano£li4ue, Coucourelle Blanehey Melitte. ' Frail rather small, some^ 
what pyramidal; skin yellow, mottled with white ; pulp white ; seed tinge4 
with red. In the neighbourhood of Paris this Tariety produces two crops 
annually ; the first is usually thin, but the second very abundant and ex* 
cellent 

Black Italian. Fruit small and round ; pulp very deltdons. Mr. 
Forsyth used to cultivate this kind in pots, and it is recorded that he has 
gathered ftom one plant two doxefi figs in a day. 

Blue or Purple. Large Blue^ Great Blue, Large Purple. Fruit large, 
oblong ; skin purple, covered with thick blue bloom ; pnlp deep red, and of 
a rich flavours ripb in August The tree is hardy and prolific. 

BouRDEAux, Figue Poire, Violette de Bourdeaux, Fruit of a pyramidal 
figure ; skin brownish red, slightly mottled ; pulp red, succulent, and sweet. 
Tills is cuHivaied. throughout France, and produces two crops annually^ 

Bbowit Turret. Fruit small and round \ pulp very delicious. This 
and the Black Italian are mentioned by Mr. Forsyth as being cultivated bj 
him in pots, and each possessrag equal merit 

Brunswick, Madonna, Hanover* Fruit very large, obQvate ; skin pal^ 
green, tinged with yellow ; flesh pinkish, extremely ricb» and high flavoured. 
This is one of the largest and best hardy figs fbr garden culture, and it wiH 
ripen in the neighbourhood of London by the. middle of Augusts 

Chestnut, Chesinut'Coloured Ishia, Brown Ischia' Fruit globular, of 
large size i skin of a brown chestnut colour ; pulp purple, sweet, and higK 
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Hsfoniett Tbu kind wmoftoijaeld tiro cn>ps ID Sii^«i4;tl«ifiJi*IM 
of wAich ripens in August- 

Kamt Whim:, Bmall Early WkUe, Fnrit wmskmfaSt f^jmd ; slrin thin ; 
srItopfiiUf ripe of a pcto yeUow eoloor; poIpwIiHe^ sweet, «kL of iilfl» 
•sot flavour. This generally ripene two crops in one season. 

GftCKir IScHiA. Fruit oblong; skin green, very thin; pulp purple, 
^dhidk, when ftaHy ripe« stains the skin to a browniift cast TMs »a vf^ 
high^veurad fig» especially in warm oonntries : ripe in Angost. 

Large White Geitoa. Fruit large, globular ; skin thin, white, turning 
to yellow when fully ripe ; pulp red, and of good ittvonr. This in En^ 
land bears two crops, annually. 

Malta, Small Brotmiy of some gardens. Fruit small $ skin pale brown | 
pnip very sweet and well flavoured: ripe in August, and if left hanging on 
the tree until ahrrfcUed^ itheoomea mlino aw eelni eii. 

Neui. The Nerii fig is highly esteemed in England. Fruit obloogrOf 
medium size ; skin pale greenish yellow ; the flesh u very rich, and the 
|nioe poesesses a ddlcate- acidity, irtiieli lendors it peeuliariy palatahte: rip6 
InAngost. 

Pbegussata. Fruit large, oblate ; skin dark brown ; pulp deep red> re- 
markably sweet and ridi : ripe in August 

FumruB Gsvoa* Fruit 1si9b» loBg{ akin AilB pQipiB$ pdlp CBtoindf 
aweet and luscious: ripe in August 

ViOLETTE, Figfie Violette. The Violet Fig, like the Angellque, is much 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of Paris, and produces two crops annually. 
Fruit small ; skin deep violet ; pulp, near the akin, white ; the interior red, 
and of excellent flavour. 

WnrfB MAksttiCE^, >dback, FIgUi Vl^ttdkt. Uttai tnafimn aicb, some- 
what turbinate ; skin pale green, becoming yellowish when Ailly ripe : flesh 
white, diy. sweet, and rich : ripe in August 

Yellow Ischia, Cypru9. Fruit large, of a pyramidal fonn t skin yel- 
low, when fUUy ripe > pulp purple and high flavonxed: in Augost «mI 
fi^I^mber. 



FILBERT AND HAZLENTJT. 

If onrenteK Avelinieh* Cotylus. 

The I^bert, in inaDy varieties^ and also the common Ha« 
cledut, grow spontaneoiuty in the woods of Britain, and 
some few Tarieties are indigenous in this country. The 
dnds of Filberts generally cultivated are the white, red, cob, 
ekistered, and frizzled ; of each of which there are many 
varieties. As this shrub is so easily cultivated, it is a matter 
of astonisbment that the nuts from this genns of plants are 
flo scarce in our markets. In difTeretit parts of England 



FILBEBC AMD SAaLENUT. U 

there are Filbert orchards. Ii^ the Filbert grounds about 
Maidstone, in Kent, it is a prevailiitg practice to cultivate 
Hops, standard Apples, and Cherries, among the Filberts ; 
when these come into a bearing state, the Hops are taken 
up and tmnspteated ekewh^ee, and the fruit trees osiy euf- 
fered to remain. The spare ground k then planted wiljb 
Croosebenies, CurrantSy ice, Jhe Red Filbert is allowed to 
have a finer flavour than the White; The Cobnut is large, 
with a thick shell, but the kernel is sweet and of considerr 
able size* The Barcelona is a good large nut, vdth a thitt 
ahelL The Cosford is very sweet, kernels well, and the tiee 
as a great bearer. The Bond J^Tut, and the Lambert J^ut are 
of large ^ze, roundish shc^, and very prolific bearers. The 
JFjrizzled Filbert is highly esteemed. It is beautiful wheti m 
the husk, and its flavour is vei^ similar to that of the WkUe 
Filbert ; the shell of which is also thin^ and its kernel sweet 
and. fine. 

All the different kinds may be grown as dwarf standands;^ 
or they will bear very well if planted in dumps : bat «b 
they ptoduee an abundance of euckers, these should be 
parted off frequently, and planted in a nursery bed for 
stocks ; as the bearing plants will cease to produce fruit in 
any quantity, if the suckers are allowed to form a thidk 
bush. They may be propagated by seed, by suckers, by 
layers, or by grafting in the spring upon seedling or sucker 
Stocks. 

The Filbett h&ai» pxindpally upon the sides of the ixppet 
joUng branches, and upon small shoots which proceed frpm 
the bases of side branches cut off the preceding year. Tfa^ 
leading shoot is every year to be shortened, and every shoot 
that is left to produce fruit.should.be clipped; which prof 
rvnia the tree from being exhausted in making wood at the 
'end of the branch. Such branches as may have borne fruit, 
must be cot otit ev&ey year, in oid^r to promote the growth 
of a supply of young frui^bearing btanches. 

' . ' ., ■ - 
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66 OOOSBnEBBKr 

GOOSEBERRY, 
Groseiller. JRt6M grosstdariOf uva, crispa, etc. 

The Goaaeherrj is a native of sereral parts of Europe, 
and is indigenous in America, as far north as 68^. It is 
cultivated to greater perfection in England than in any other 
part of the world. In Spain and Italy, this fruit is scarcely 
known. In France, it is neglected. In Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and some parts of the adjoining counties, almost every 
cottager cultivates the Gooseberry, with a view to prizes 
given at what are called Gooseberry Prize Meetings; of 
these, there is annually published an account, with the names 
and weights of the successful sorts, in what is called the 
Manchester Gooseberry Book. The prized vary from ten 
shillings to five and ten pounds sterling. There are meet- 
ings held in the spring to " make up," as the term is, 'the 
persons, and the conditions of exhibition ; and iu August, 
to weigh and test the fiiiit, and determine the prizes. 

In Lindley's Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Gtirden, 
seven hundred and twenty-two varieties are described ; from 
which the following are selected, as in most repute for siae, 
flavour, and other good qualities : 



Brittsr Ckown. Boartlman^s. This Tariety is noted as being a fine fla^ 
vonred fruie, e»])eoiaily for tarts. Thiity-Uiivie priaws bkd been awaided for 
it in 1829; the largest berry weighing 18 pennyweights and 10 grains. 
' Champagne. The fruit of this variety is held in great esteem for its 
Miciouji flavonr ; the berry is of mediani size, somewhat oblong and bairy, 
. Cappek*8 Top S AWT PR. This is a late fruit, of oblong shape, and hairy 
near the base. One hundred and seventy-one prizes were obtained for thia 
in 1839 and 9 ; the heiviest berry weighing 23 dwts. 17 grains. 
. Crowr Bo9. Melting*$, This vartsty won eighty-five prises in two set* 
sons ; th*" largest berry weighing 21 dwts, and 12 grains. It is a late fruit, 
of oblong shape, hriirht red colour, and hairy. 

: KAtttT RsD. WUmefs. This variety is eonsidwed by Mr. WilnuH as 
first rate of its colour. It has a thin skin; is of large size, very early, of 
CKcellent flavour, ahd incredibly productive. 

HviiTiMAH. This variety, which originated with Mr. Bratherton, took 



fUrdlMiiMfeediiidifaMMnpiixef Iiil8f8«iid9} fte liMcfiial bwry wciflbed 

M dwtS; 

Lancashire Lad, HaartshorrCs' One handred and fifty-six prizes w«n» 
ftwtrded forthwTariety in two ycafs ; tlie beaWeat berry weislUng %St dwts. 
II grains. - 

Marquis of Stafford, Knigh^i' This mudi esteemed late Tariely ia 
haky, of mediom sise, brigbt red colour; and deliciooa flavour. 

6ld Rov&h Rbd. This is a favourite fruit for family use ; the berriea 
are of mediuin size, of dark red-colour } excellent for jHreserring as goose- 
berry jam, and for bottling in an. unripe state. 

OysR-AT.L, Bratherttm*s. This variety took seventy-four prizes in two 
seasons, the average weight of the berries being 20 dwti. It is a highly 
esteemed fruit. 

ProuoHBoy. This is a medium sized early fruit, in great repute Dmt its 
delicious flavour and productiveness. 

Princic Regent, Boardman'g. This variety won one hundred and 
fbrty>one prizes in two seasons} the heaviest berry weighing 22 dwts. 11 
grains. 

RoARivo Lion, Farmer's* In 1828 three hundred and forty-nine prizes 
were awarded for this variety ; and in tS*2d it won four hundred .and fifty- 
three prizes, the largest berry weighing 29 dwts. ; since which tiine, har- 
ries have been known to weigh over an ounce and a half. 

Shakspeare. Sixty prize-t were awarded for this variety in two sea- 
sons ; the average weight of the berries were about 20 dwts. It is a grant 
bearer. 

8tR John Cotorave, Bratherton^a, This variety took three hundred 
and forty-three prizes in two seasons ; the heaviest berry weigbing 25 dwis. 
S grains. 

• Triukphaht, Denny's, This is a medium sized early berry, weighing 
about 16 dwts. It is considered equal in quality to any gooseberry of its 
colour. 

Warrihstoit. . Tins is a fiivourlts fruit for private gardens j the berries 
are of medium size, very rich flavoored, and ripen gradually without de- 
teriorating. 

TELLOW. 

BtmvERV HiLt, Cappet'i. Two hundred and ten prizes were awaidsd 
for this variety in two years ; the heaviest berry weighing 20 dwts. 2 grsiiM. 

Britannia. This variety is noted for its earliness and delidoiis flavogy. 
-The flrnit is of medium size^ weighhng about tS dwts. 
- ' CoTTA o R 6 iRL, HieiipsV. Tbis variety won one hundred and thirty*tla«0 
prizes in two seasons; the largest berry weilghing 19 dwts. 14 grains. 

Golden Gou^d. HUf$, A fine early fruit of medium size ; shape ob- 
long *, akin thin, slightly ha^, of ri<ih flavour, and not apt to nodldew. 

Golden Yellow, JHxon*s. This is a favourite, medium siiad. early 
Ihiit for private gardens; the skin is smooth, thin, and tr^sparent, and 
the berries will hang some time without beeoraing flat and insipid^ 

GtTNNER. BitrdeeatU^i, One hundred and ninety*two priBea were given 
for this variety in 1828 ; and in 1829 one buhdrBd and eighty-one prises 
were awarded ; the heaviest berry wei|hiii| 24 dwts. 6 grains ( Amit fathfr 
•tale. 



ing aboat 18 dwts; skin thin, transparent; pulp saccharine tind dalft- 



• 1tki.iK>» Kino, gomUft KiUon. One^f tte bast eaiiy yeUew fmitad 
gooseberries : firait oblong, sligtitly hairy, excellent for cooking while ini- 
«iiliire, toA^eHctoDS tatias 'wiMl fuUy ri^. 

Reoulat»b, Proph$^€. A Tery fine ftait» of BBedinm si^ and rich adfl 
favour ^ good for bottling, teing Arm, and not liable to crack. • 

llt>cttwoei>) Propkefi^ The fruit of this TaHety is yery eaity ; it ia «f m 
roundish, oblong shape, and sUgbtiy hairy. It won tbrsb hiiiidi«d and thiae 
tehees in two years ; the laigesi bsrry wetghitig SI dwts. 3 grains. 

SovAfteioK, Braikerton*4* Two hundred and Iwo prises were obtained 
for this variety in two seasons ; the heaviest berry weighing S2 dwts. 17 
IpainB. 

Viper, Gordon's. This is an early smooth fhiit, and won eightyHMVflli 
prtees in two years $ the largeat berry weighing 18 dwts. 5 grains. 

GREEN. 

AiroLER, Collier's* Three hundred and sixty*five prizes were awarded 
ibr this variety in two afeaBons; the heaviest benry weighing 20 dwts. 1 
grain. 

£Anr.T ^BCEV, HAittT^ This variety is described in the Pomological 
Magaaine as a very eaily fienit^ it is rmmd^ h&iry, of a deep green colour 
and excellent flavour, but not large. 

Pa veumm, ^cUes'i. Two hundred and thirty-five prizes were given for 
•ttfs variety to two years ? the heaviest berry weighing 18 dwts. SO gfainsr 

Grbemwood, Berry's. This variety obtained two hundred and four 
prizes in two seasons \ the largest berry weighing 17 dwts* 4 grains. It is 
tt d^deusly flavoured fruit. 

Greek Gaoe. Pitmcaton's. A beautiful berry of medium size$ skin 
paT6 gieen, smootii and tiineparants will hang \blMg oo the buah, and 
tM/tk its rich add flavour when ftaXtf rfp«. 

Greev Myrtle, Nixon's. A fine late gooseberry of large stae^ obihiig 
shape ; skin smooth, ot pale green colour ; pulp saccharine, juicy, and of 
peculiar rich flavour. 

H«Anr av Oak, Maist^s. Fmitof mediuA ^ttet early ;. skin smooth, 
■gwan, with pale yellow veins; pulp rieh»!and high flavoused eveu when 
AiByripe. 

Ihdepehdeitt, Bigg^B. One hundred and twenty^one prisea were ei^eM 
'Ihv thii vttriely in two yean; the larfBSt beiry weighing 16 dwts. 4 grains. 
It is on enrly rich fruit 

- Jotfcir Tar, Edwari^e, Fruit early, of medhim sise i skin 'smooth, 
greeoi wfth y«ll«w veins j average weight aboat 16 dwts ; good to preserve 
While tmuMftiiie, and of deiidoos flavour wheA Ailly ripe. 

LAvnntt Parkin$on*a. Frmit of medium size i skin pale green, very 
downy ; «& ezceUent dessert fhiit, in great repute^ 

toRV Cmvwi^ Ciutt0n*s. Thhi celebrated variety obtained ninety-six 
ptisas in two seasons ; the heaviest berry weighing about 23 4wis. - It is a 
'piAUAo hsaivr, and worthy of general «ultivalion. 

OcBAVf JVainfnan'9^ This variety won two hundred and sevsnty-dghl 



thiit 19 obloD§ and smooth^ 

Tboublsb, Moort*8, One himdred wait t\xtf prizes wefe ferireo fsrlMi 
%|Hrie^ ih two jMani \ tb^la^sMt tarry VKighing 17 dwto. 13 cm^»«. 
'• WuzASTOir H£BO, Brqthertoo^SK Fruit of mediga sise, pale green co- 
lour ; of rich pungent flavour; excellent for preserves, and when fully ripe 
it is a delicious' dessert fiuit. 

WHITE. 

BkhshvT- hAsvf €toj9Mr'«. This variety won. one hundred and sixty-seven 
prizes in two seasons; the heaviest berry weighing 21 dwts. 10 grains. 

Cheshire Lass, Saunder9*s, This is one of the earUsst ^orie^ei, «Ml 
W0[e9'exc«UeDt: tai^ ThA ijew/^ i» Ibxjb^ obkwgi downy, and fine jSavoiired. 

GovEBNBSSt Bratherton's. One hundred, and twenty-four prizes wei^ 
awarded for this variety in two years ; the largest beny weighing'34dwM 

LadtDeiamebs, WyMsi THia.vanetrtoefe two bimdnrt .and.mKs 
tl»ee prizes iA two. seasona; tl^e> heaviest berry weighing 22 dwts. 6 grains. 

Ladt oe thb Manob. This variety won ninety-eight prizes' fa two 
aeasons, the heaviest beny weighing 20 dwts* 9 graiiM. It is held ini fml 
«iteqia iisrita productivenees. 

hiojiwen^ Fruit of medium size, oblong shape } skin thin, transparent; 
pulp and juice saccharine and delicious. 

^ KAihVA, ShmUet^e. OiMbiradKdBadthirtSP-fQ«r9i»ep«(frf|0^$.ft| 
thia variety in two seasons -, the largest- berry weighing 18 dwts. 12 grains. 

Queen Caboline. This variety won one hundred- and forty-two prizes 
to two years'; Idle heavieat^rry' weigliitts IS dwbk i finift- Ut in mn^Hiif 
ftivouDid firait. 

Shbba Queen, Cromptoh^s, This is a favQurite variety for private gar- 
dens -y the fruit is early, of mediuni'Size ; shape Oblon^^'; skin ratbep ^way^ 
]^ttip pmigBnt and rifihu . 

SxiLiNa GiAL. Thi$ ia a smallish- early fruit, with thi|i transparent 
((Idn, and of peculiarly rich flavour even when ftilly ripe. 

Well«vgton's Olobt* OiM' hundied and; ie^aBaty<«tiurM Js^m^'WfgM^ 
l^iBiad in t^« seasons ferthla variety ; ttie l^ri;f»lL bepy; weighing %0 dwts, 
4^ grains. 

' White Bxab, Afoore'v. A fine' early dessert fhiit i afniadkiiiftrigfei' mA 
•UDDg fltepe ;: akin MiQT tnd wmm^^XWuAy* a pr^Ufic \mx%x, . . ^ 

Whxt^ %A^tiJ^ Thia vavi^ty gained four hundred and seventy-six 
prizes in two seasons ; the heaviest berry weighing.23 dwtcr. 19- gtuina;- ' ' > 

White Lion, ChdworifCi' One hundred and two prizes vfQPaiiBiv^iav 
Ibia. variety ii% tiwo* y^ears; tbq largest berry weighing IS dwt& ^2 grains. 
Xhe fruit is late, slightly hairy, and excellent for tarts. 

WHiTEsMrrR^ TFoo<fu;a}'4£'#. Thui^aamaU^aiisrhp^r^v^gti^fakairt 
14 4m\9i Tile 4aa iff dMn»^ and; th^rfr^ ^^fi^% eq|q«l.tQ any; ^s^ben^ 

of i|B COlOUF. 

• l^e Gk>cMben7 may lie pm^agated hfi nS^.^^m^dm'^^r 
j^licable to tre^s or sfanibsr but tibut. hy eiUliofps iiv it9»9Qjf 
adopted iox coatininiig.¥aiiAtt«i, and. that by 6€^d fQi;i|^!^ 



cnring tbem. The cuttings should be taken from ptomimg 
•hoots just before the leaves begin to fall in the autumn ; 
the greatest part of the buds should be taken oS, leaving 
only two or three buds on the top. Cut them at such a 
length as the strength and ripeness of the wood will bear; 
and plant them in good pulverized soil. On the approach 
of winter, lay some moss or litter around them ; and, by 
being well cultivated, they will be fit to transplant when they 
are a year old. 

When bushes are procured from the public nurseries, let 
the general supply be in such kinds as will ripen in succes- 
sion. They may be planted in the kitchen garden, in single 
rows, along the side of the walks or paths, or in compart- 
snents by themselves, in rows from six to eight feet apart 
ficom row to row, and five or six feet apart in the rows ; or 
in small gardens, they may be trained to a single tall stem, 
and tied to a stake ; this, though six or eight feet high, occa- 
sions Scarcely any shade, and it does not occupy much room, 
nor exclude air, while, at the same time, the stem becomes 
closely hung with berries, and makes a pleasant appearance in 
that state. Persons of taste may train them on arched trel- 
lises, and if they are judiciously managed, the ground around 
them may be more easily cultivated; the fruit may be kept 
fit>m being splashed with rain, and may be easily gathered 
When wanted, or preserved by shading with mats, &:c. Those 
fnho may have. a choice of soil and site, should fix on a good, 
rich, loamy earth, and plant some of the choice kinds in m 
northern and eastern aspect, near the fence, to come late in 
cmccession. 

The Grooseberry produces its fruit not only on the shoots 
of the preceding yeai*, and on shoots two or three years old, 
but also on spurs or sTfk^ arising from the older branches 
along the sides ; but the former afford the largest fruit. The 
shoots retained for bearers should therefore be lefl at full 
length, or nearly so ; the first pruning should be done before 
iIm buds swell, so as not to endanger their being rubbed off 



GOOfiBlbfiilRr. M 

ill t}ie'o|>erktioh. dut out all tlie superflaous cross slioots> 
ttnd ptune long ramblers and low stragglei^ to some well 
placed lateral or eye : retain a sufficiency of the young well 
situated laterals and terminals to form successional bearers. 
In cutting out superfluous and decayed wood, be careful to 
retain a leading shoot at the end of a principal branch. The 
superfluous young laterals on the good main branches, in- 
stead of being, taken off clean, may be cut into little stubs 
of one or two eyes, which will send out fruit buds and spurs. 
' Some persons not pruning the Gooseberry bush on right 
principles, cause it to shoot crowdedly full of young wood 
in summer, the fruit from which is always small, and does 
not ripen freely with full flavour ; on which account it is an 
important point in pruning, to keep the middle 6f the head 
open and clear, and to lei the occasional shortening of the 
shoots be sparing arid moderate. Between the bearing 
branches keep a regulated distance of at least six inches at 
the extremities, which will render them fertile bearers of 
good fruit. 

* The prize cultivators of this fruit in Lancashire are par- 
ticular in preparing a very rich soil, and they' water occa- 
sionally with the liquor which drains from dunghills ; and 
there are some who, not content with watering at the root 
and over the top, place a small saucer of water under each 
Gooseberry, only six or eight of which are left on a bush •' 
this is technically called suckling. There are others who 
ling some of the branches ; this is done by cutting out Small 
circles of bark round them ; and by pinching off a great part 
bf the young wood, the strength is thrown to the fruit. 

Unripe Gooseberries may be preserved in bottles against 
winter : some, after filling the bottles in a dry state, stand 
them in a slow oven, or in hot water, so as to heat them 
gradually through without cracking them ; they will keep a 
whole year if closely corked and sealed as soon as cold. 

The Grooseberry may be forced in pots or boxes, placed 
m pits, or in the peach house or vinery. ** Hay plants in 



pots in November, temovea to the peach, lioiise in Jamiavyi 
and haB ri|>e fruit in the end of Aprili whicb he aeadi^ to 
table gcQvnng oa the plants" — HorL Tram^ iv^l5* 



GRAPE. 

ViCDVE. ViiUy vintferOy o«iJpM«. 

Th^ Grape Vine is described by Loudon as a trailing 
deciduous hardy shrub, with a twisted, irregular stem, and 
long^ flexible branches, decumbent, like those of the bramble^ 
or. supporting themselves, when near other trees, by means 
ef tendrils, like the pea. The leaves are large, lobed^ 
entire, or serrated and downy, or smooth, green in summer, 
but when mature,, those of varieties in which the predomi- 
nating colour is red, constantly change to, or are tinged 
with some shade of that colour ; and those of white,, green, 
or yellow Grapes, as constantly change to yellow, and are 
never in the least tinged either with purple, red, or scarlet 
The breadth of the leaves varies from five to seven or tea 
ipches, and the length of the foot stalks from four to eight 
inches. The flowers are produced on the shoots of the 
same year, which shoots generally proceed from those of 
the year preceding : they are in the form of a raceme, of a 
greenish white colour, and fragrant odour, appearing in 
A& open air in June ; said- the fruit, which is of the berry 
kind, attains such maturity as the season, and situation admit, 
by the middle or end of September. The berry, or Grape, 
is g|enerally globular, but often ovate, oval, oblong, or finger- 
riiaped; the colour grieen, red, yellow, amber, and black, or 
a vaciegation of two or more of these colours. The skin is 
^ooth, the pulp and juice of a dulcet^ poignant, elevated, 
generoUs flavour. Every berry ought to enclose five smaD 
"kedXb or pear shaped stones; though, as some generally 
£ul, they have seldom more than three, and some vaiietiesy 



tAan ihey attain a ceitaiii flige, iis die AatAm, ot SiSdtaflHt 
tttiflin, none. 'The weiglit of ft berry depends not -only oii 
ks -ffize, bat on 'die diidaieflis of ite flidn and textore of t&e 
fiesb, tbe Hghtest being die thin-skinned and jcdcy sorts, as 
die Sweet Water or Muscadine ; and what are considered 
as large berried of these TaHeties, will weig^ horn five to 
toven pennyweights, and measure firom one to two^ddrds of 
an inch in girth. A good-sized bunch of the same sorts 
may weigh fh>m tWo to six ponnds ; but bunches have been 
grown of the Syrian Gh^pe, in Syria, w^ghing forty pounds^ 
and in England weighing from ten to nineteen pounds. A 
single THie, in a large pot, or grown as a dwarf standard, in 
Ae maimer practised in the Vineyards in die Nordi of France, 
^MPdinaiily prodaces &om three to t6ne bunches; bat by 
Superior managt^aient in gasdens ki Sngland, Che nufliber 
of bawhes is prodigiously inci^naed, and one plants diat of 
the red Hambai^h sort» in the ^^Inery of the royal gardens 
lU Kampten^omf^ has pitiduoed two dionsand two kindred 
liunohes, av^sfagipg one pound «adi, 4» in afll ne«ly a ton. 
Thait at Valentine^ in Siuex, has |>r(i^ed tWm tiheisiaiid 
bunches of neaity the same ^rerage" "vtf^lic. 

The age to which die The wifi attain to tfaitti dlmates is 
so great as not to be known. lei^supposed teWequidot' 
mem to .surpass that of die ode. FKny speaks of a tine 
which had existed six hundred years ; and Bose says, diexe 
era wres in Burgundy upwa^ <^lbttr hundred yean of age. 
< In Italy dicQw are Tineyarda which ha^m^ baeti hva fldur* 
iahi^jitate fort^ward of fAme cescoiies, and MUler^tefis 
us ihat a vineyard a hundred yeamold is redoMsed young; 
The extent of the branches of dM vhie, in eetfOiih situations 
and circumstances^ is commensurate^ with its preduee> and 
•Ml. In die hedges of Italy, and woods of America, diey 
ave found overtopping die highest ehb and poplar trees ; and 
la Sng^bpid, one plant, (lately deikd,) trained agaitast a roili^ 
af houses in Northallerton, covered a space, in 1585, o^one 

httttdted and difar^f 4even sqaa^yatds; itvirastheo above 

7 



01^^ iittpdred.y&«cs'ol4;r Th^t at Hampton Cpqrt, nearlj.p)^ 
tb.e saipe.age^ occup^ea above 0]9e.hun(lFe4 c|nd sixty, sqaai;)^ 
yards ; and that at Valentine, in Essex, aboye one hundred 
and forty^seven square yards; ^ The sizjs to which the trunk, 
or stetn, sometimes attains in warm cliogiates, i^ so gref t as 
to have afforded planks fifteen inches broad> furniture,, and 
statues; and the Northallerton vine, abpve[ mentionedi in 
1785 measured four feet, in ciicumference ne^r the groun4i 
and one branch of the IXampton Court vine measures one 
hundred and fourteen feetin lengtl^ Vine timber is of great 
durability* 

The varieties of the Grape in .countries where it is gro^^ 
for the wine press, ar^ as numerous as tne vineyards ; for as 
these for the most part difier in; soil, aspect, elevation, 0£ 
otherwise,' and as the vine is greatly the^ -fhil^.of local cir- 
cumstances, its habits soon, become adapted.' to those in 
which it is placed. When it is ponsider^d that a vineyard 
once p]ante4 will last two or three cent^ri^s, it ^^11 i^adily 
be cpneeiyod: that; the. nature ;r€f a variety. may be totally 
changed di^ring only a part of tj^at ;tim6* The varieties 
mostly in estee.m for vrine. makingt^are: small bemies; and 
bunches: with an aus^re.tastek The Burgundy; as modified 
by diilefepi; ^oi)» and situottipns, may bie considered the most 
gener^,! yiney^rd Grape of Frfince, A'Om Champagne ev 
Marne, to Marseilles or Bordeaux^ " . ' 

^ . The b!^t wjuve in Italy mfd Spain is also made fcom Grapes 
o^-this:;d^SQriptioi|j but ill both countries jaaany of the larger- 
l»erriipd ^Ottd ai^egmwn on accoutit c|f their producing rabire 
liquor/ 'The sweet Mnnes, as the : Maltssey, Madeira, Con? 
ttantia/Tohay«iz;Q; are' made froipa swaet-berried Grapes, 
allQwedta remainicfn the plants till .aviej^-ripe. That vrin© 
is the strongest, at)d batf P^oat flavt>ur:» in which both iImi 
Mm^ and: «tt>nes are >)^ruised a^d fermented* The dame 
thing ia l^he icase in«m^iiig didet; b^t in .both'proo^teea 
bruiiiing th<^ afonescer J^^niiel^ is •9egl0Ct0d> ."Tji^ viae pr^m 
formerly fftttcwiy^lyi^wHtvat^d Ai| ft^it^n.fu!ri|h0 i^riife ppe8«; 



Bte.lts baitiiro is now confibed- to the gaxdete ais a dMevt 
fruit ; and they have in th^t country not only the best varie- 
ties, but they grow the fruit to a lai^ersize, and of a l^her 
flavour, than is done any where else in the world; this is 
owing to the periectioa of their artificial cUmates, and the 
great aitention paid to soil and ftobsoil, and: other fKoints of 
cultiire. The fruit is produced in soipe vineries diiring every 
ihonth inthe year; and in the London markets (generally) 
it is to be had in th^ highest degree of perfection from Mairch 
to January. 

' l^he vine will thrive in any soil that. has a dry bottom; 
and in such as are rich and deep it will grow luxuriaady, 
and produce abundance of large £ruit ; in shallow, diy; 
t^alky, or gravelly soils, it witt produce less fruit, but of 
better flavoun ^eechly TecomffnendB dung reduced to a 
black mould, the dust and dirt of ros^dsy the offal of anixnals, 
or butchet^' manure, horn shavings,' old rags, shavings of 
leather, bone dust, dung of deer and sheep, human excre^ 
ment when duly meliorated by time, a vrinter's frost^ and 
repeatedly turning over. Abercrombie says that dung out 
%{ a cow^hotrse, perfectly rotted, is a iine manure fyt the 
vine; fie recommends drainings from dungMls to be used 
over the ground once in ten or fourteen days from the time 
the buds rise, till the fruit is set, and that fridsh horse dung 
be spread over the ground in autumn as a manure, and also 
to protect the roots from the inclemency of the weather; 
some, however, disapprove of manuring high, as being cid- 
culated to produce wood rather than fruit.* • 

The general mode of propagating the vine is by cuttingv, 
either a foot or more long, with a portion of two year old 



« ''^Tt -inff been prtfiriBd by repeited experiments ithH tbe best manute for 
.viaes, ie the branches pruned firom tbe -vines, (heniselves, cut into small 
pieces and mixed with the soil by means of a garden hoe. Dr. Liebig, fn 
his * Organic Chemistry/ mentiohs several in8tan<$es of vineB being kept hi 
a ihfMDg eonditTen tot frmn ten t^ tliijrty yoats by the irfa^mings of vin^ 
.alpne^ The discovery- was made by poor jpe^sants, who could not afford 
to bay the ordinary khids ot manure. 
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woQcL or ahovt» mtik otdy 0110 l>iid» or one bud^ aad «1utf 
jointf ji^. Vines me ijo be bad nt die nuneriea^ pMxpagaivd 
eilb^ fiom layej8» ciuttihgs, or eyes; but plants raiaed.fixiin 
euttiii^ ane generally preferred ; many are of opioioo tbsft 
it iB'a mfdtca: of indifierence from whkb class tbe choice ie 
made, provided the pkaits axe well rooted, and in geod 
^eahh, and .the wood ripe. A mode of very genera} ul^ifity 
is to select the plants in the xuiirselry a year befoare wiknted» 
and to order them te be potted in very ki^. pets. Vme* 
ties without end are raised from seed, and it is thought thai 
by pvopqgtttuig from the seed of auco^ssitei geHei^^ms, 
^dmesmts may nldioatidly be pi^ured* belit^ ^A9iptei ,t9ff 
ripening their fruit iu the open air thvik i^w ImP^wii. A 
deedlmg Tine» oareibDy trcialed, wUl diQW I^^wsgi^s ip itf 
ibuiBth &r.§&k year; say tiM it produces afair i^peciinfs^.of 
Ma .^iiat in Ihe 8»th year, libe^ a ^ew geim^^im^ bf 
obtained so often ; buti seed otigbt li^yer.tp l9# sf>«qi, e^^cept 
ftr>flsperiinettt^ . ^ 

TheftSle^fmg iiiethed'<>f |[iM^ 
bgr^^. London: Selecti asoion with 990. gqpd ^yer;. pa^ jf 
iieneatfi 1^ eye »Rd 9in thp apposite aid^ 11^ tj^^ f^^m 9^ ^ 
fwedge^ .^eblfft Jfo^i.^^sijock to b? grafted o^ a braocbrpf 
ftbcf ip¥0f e^ijtlpg ye^)^ ;• ^Ht r^ off a 4ittl^ ab^y^ the ae<^n4 
^fOne fi«m>Pl4 he^iP s ;bei with a sb^qp ]a^e^lit it down ttw 
(fieotm njBwly ft? -th^ old wood. C^t of eaph half xrf th^ 
tto6kp but^iefly 9NA of tbpft hi^ which ijB.^posit^ the byd^ 
pM-e eff ^ :i3p#«b; »? Vl «€|C(eqf^ij to mf^k]?, it iit ^e ^{im^ 
which must be iim^ff^ .with i^ i^ye opposite to tih^ ey^ 
.vvbteib jis J^lft o» ^fl>e tqp C(f .the s^Jcj i^nd bw^dag^d to^e^her 
««r9&^ wWi ba^ w^^i^, Soipe mse gr^fti^g clay, other? 
composition j in either case^ a small hole for the eye of the 
graft, and anoiAier hole for the ayiit.lefteA the stpckb mmt 
be lefit opi^n. Tie over n, Ittde moss, to be occasiotiallly sptin- 
kbd wit^ w«ter. It is vexy es^ntial that the young shoo^ 
on the t6p ef th^ stock ^oiM beallowiedto grew fos) sen xmt 
fifteen days; then cut h ofi; !(^,9,\dng o^ljf, one eye ^pd pn^ 
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scion and stock are peri^ctly united. 

• WilHaJDi Robert Pn^tioe^ ill bis Ttvatise oki the Vine, p«b- 
' ^Aed in I82l0, enutfr^rated about five hundred and fiHy va- 
rieties under cultivation, in the vineyard attached to th» Lbk- 
Uti^wn Botanic Gafdeti at Fltt^hing, inclocKng about ninety 
American native Grapes ; but no sufficient evidence has a9 
yet bides #xhibit6d of th<^ fbmgn varieties flocitiBhiiig in 
vineyard^ here, equal to what they do in Europe. Mr. Lou- 
!bat once attempti^d to estaUish a vineyard on Long Island^ 
which he abandoned aflet mx yeart' arduous exertion. Thd 
following have been found to succeed best in private shel* 
tered giidens in thd vidnity of New- Yoi^k : the Sweef water, 
the Ghasselas, the Muscadine, the White Tokay, the Black 
Hambuigh^. the Blue Gortiga, the Miller Burgundy, the 
Austrian Muscadel, the Messlier, the Morilon, the Black 
Prince, Blanc, and some excellent seedling sorts from the 
■imported Lisbon Oritpes. To plant a vinery for ^ flill crop 
of good Gkrapes of various flavours, take a white and red 
^iMicat^ a wlkite and red, or black Mnscade), a white Raisin 
CriiBkpe, a whitd and red Hamburgh, a StilwelVs, and red 
Sweetwatdr, a white and red Nic^, a black Damaseus, a 
t^d Syracuse, and a black Constanda* The above list con- 
tains some of the most esteemed table Grapes of all coloun 
and flavours, which will ripen In succession. 
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l^tBCT DBSCBIPTTTE LIST OS* NA*nVS 

GRAPES: 

Alexander, CdMantia of Vevay, Madeira qf York, Ptt^ Winiit, SdkuyU 
hUl MuaeadeL A good win« flruit, of large tize, MacldBb oololur, and ob- 
long fonii; very. jvicy wl pungent ; agMntandBorebearec * . 

Blavd, Bland*» Mf^deirot Blondes Virginia, MozzeU Potrel, A pale 
'ifHi gnt]^, Q^ litfge eite and it>«nd rtape, ratlur maeky, fwtl Ih^ jtM d 

}awee|.aiit. lively*. 

. CUapliha Pebfvmed, A medium sized .fhiit, of purple eolnnr and 
Mther ftn utapi^asatit odour; it U, however, connidered aft wdl kdttpted tbr 

7* 
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CA«l.WBA,4ie4 Af«»i£y» Ti^^^Kmon. A Om varied, ahow iBid(iim aiiff, 
of dark red ooloor, in form roand, in flaTOur delidoua for -the dessert, and 
highly productive ; it ripens sOon after the Isabella. 

CvKHxiraBAK.' A native of Prinee EdwardVoauoly^ Yifginia; the ber- 
ries are round, black, of medium size, and not liable to rot ^ they are satA 
to resemble, in taste, the Nigrillo of Madeira, and are considered good for 
win6 as well as for the table. 

ELsuTBumo. Fruit small, round, of purple eoliNir, apd delicate moalqr 
flavour, without pulp ; good for wine, and as a dessert fruit ; the vine is 
▼ery hardy and productive. 

Hide's £liza. Berries laige, oval, (rf' violet eeioiirr and eserilent fla- 
vour i alike suited for the dessert and for wine. 

Isabella. A well known and highly estimated variety. Fruit large, 
oval, of rich purple colour, covered with bloom ; skin, under good culttva* 
poin, thin ; flesh juicy, rich, and vinous ; an excellent dessert ftnlt. 

LuFBORouoH. A sweet fox grape of large size and round jshape; skin, 
dark purple } pulp dissolving in a saccharine musky juice. 

Maddox. a good wine grape, not liable to rot ; it is of medium aiaa ; 
roundish ; of a brownish red colour, and a brisk vinous flavour. 

Noktor's ViBGiiriA Seedling, LongwortfCs Ohio, An early fhiit of 
medium size and dark purple colour; it ripens in September ; makes ex- 
cellent wine ; it is also generally approved as a dessert fhiit. 

Pond's Sebdlzno. A large purple grape of roundish form, thin skini 
and of rich pungent flavour; adapted for wine, as well as for the taUe. 

Scuppbrhoiig. This species is very prolific ; the hemes are lares, round- 
ish, and of a colour varying from brick red to black ; makes |)ecttliar Mus- 
cat wine, and is highly esteemed as a dessert fruit 

WAm&Bir, Mideira, A round fruit of medium size and. dark plirpla et^ 
lour } it is considered by some as the most luscious of all native, grapes ; il 
maikes excellent wine, 

, WooosoH* A small round Uack Virginian variety, fh>m Prince EdwaitfiB 
county; it is celebrated as a very proper fruit for the manufacture of 
sparkling wine ; it ripens later than most other varieties, but yields abon- 
datitty. 

The above list comprises tbe most esteemed species of 
Native Grapes under cultivation ; the greater part of which, 
with xhe beBC of the foreign varieties, may be purchased at 
the Commercial Gardeii and Nursery of Messrs. Parsons fc 
Co^ Flushijog, Long Island, near New-York, 

Previous to planting vines, care should be taken that the 
ground )i>e well pulverized and prepared for some distance 
around for the roots to spread. The soil should be deep and 
diy. and some rich compost, or vegetable mould, should be 
used around the xoots in filling in; a faftadful or two of wot 
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aah^s to Mch-pkiiit ib rMb&miended Vy Ifr. Lbidief^.M 
ficial; and he recommends the planting to ^be -done in tlie 
moiitk of March, or early in April. • 

' There are rarious methods adopted in training and pnmr 
vng the vine ; and it appears impossible to lay down rules 
to suit eveiy cultivator. The vine having, like other trees, 
a tendency to produce its most vigorous shoots at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and particulaTly so at those which 
are situated highest, it generally happens, when it is trained 
high, that the greater portion of the fruit is borne near the 
•top J and it has been observed, that the fruit produced on 
the vigorous shoots, which naturally grow at the extremities 
•of the long branches^ is generally mcyre abi^ndant, and of 
-finer quality than that produced on the short lateral ones, 
from which circumstance, high training seems to be the best 
calculated for private gardens. 

In some parts of Italy, vines are cultivated together with 
Mulberry trees, and are allowed to mingle and hang in fes- 
toons ; thus silk and wine are produced on the same spot ; 
and it is considered that, when' vines are allowed to grow 
over trees, on the side of a house, or on bowers, or extended 
<on tall p<^es, without much (rimming, they will produce more 
iruit, and are not so liable to mildew. 

- Dr. Q: W. Chapman,' of New- York, having paid some 
attention to the ^cultivation of native Grapes, observes, that 
the vine, in its natural state, seldom or never throlvs out 
bearing shoots until it reaches d)e top of the tree on which 

-It uscends, when the branches take a horizontal or descend- 
' ing position. From this fact he considers horizontal training 
> Referable to that in the fan «hapei Frc»m the experiments 
•lie has made, he has found that the shoots coining fVom those 
^l^arts of the branches bent downward, are more productive 
**thaa from those ascending ; he considers deep digging 

- aground the vine, even to the diestruction 4»f some ^ t]be ex- 
'tending roots, as calculated to promote the grcKvth of more 
-ftvlit and le6s woodi tbab if sllowed 4x» spread near the sur- 



«ttil; ieaxfy Id July. 

Mr. William Wilson, of Cl^rmdnt, leaves liiarlbraigit vines 
Ifaeir Whole length at the time of trimming m October. In 
Ni(yiies»bef , they are laid on the ground at full lengthy fastened 
dow9 withpifis, and covered lightly virith eacth ; in this state 
they lie all the winter* In April, as soon as the we«th^ 
tvill permit, they are uncovered, and left lying on. the ground 
ten or twelve days : by the iimt (^ May, the vines are trained 
to stakes or poles of the length of ten £9et and upward ; 
and by the middle of June the stakes are entii^ly covered 
by new shoots c^ the vine, and with plenty of fnut> which 
ripens in September. Mr. W. says, thM; until he pursued 
.his present course, hb firuit was frequently blasted and mil- 
dewedj but that he hafl( now vines twenty or thirty feet long; 
which run up the fruit trees adjoining ; others, being carried 
up eight or ten feet, are stretched horizontally. It is seldom 
he gathers fruit vrithin three or four feet of the ground, and 
he has never any blasted or infected with mildew ; he keeps 
the ground ci^ltivated by frequent hoei(^; but he says he 
has used no manuue for ten years or more, 

Edward ^. Bonsall has. a vineyard of AA^e.ricaa Grrapes 
at Germantown, Fa., in & high state of cultivation. In page 
331 of,:Princ0> Treatise on the Vine^i is a letter, to the au* 
thor^c^pUwng so^ie valuable informatioe, from which tiae 
:£Q)lowing. i% e^ctiracted as appropriate toour subject* 
. : I/bc. ^ousaU's vineyard is situated between the Sehuylkill 
and Delawqse Bivers, four miles &om the Ibrmer, and eight 
j^lli:tbe If^te^A 9t a^ Ovation of three hundred feet abovis 
tbeiiS'lftvel-} 1m «a 0$pegt £idng S. S.JE1.1 with » substntum 
eC Hgbt. i^inglMA mip exid seems well suited to the purpose. 
Bes^ySk •* from my eKperieiHS0» both on my premises and at 
Q^t plaeesb it is kny opinion thdt we should reject almost 
9il the fcrwign vnrieties^ especially where our object in culti- 
viOHig ttf^m is to ,make vrine." He has upward of thsrtf 
of Americen iriaes under eiilttvatien; he nwnr 



tii0Bck poreparing the gioand by ploaghlng ^rich twopIoiigfaB 
;ytith filling tewaas^ one immeditately behind the o&er, in the 
same fitrrowy eadh of them let ddep ; and B&fer the idougfa- 
ing m compleled^ tb be bipnonkred thoronghly. Then in the 
direetkm the rowft are intended to b^ planted, parallel fur- 
rows «EB fun across the field, at the distance of eight ftiet 
fmm each other; these are afterward crossed at right an- 
gles^ five ftet aminder. In the 6pening> at the intdniectiiMi 
of these iiirrowB^ euktinga from nine to tw^e inches long 
jaie planted, and arranged with a tielv to the Tines beii^, 
'WhiMi ^wn> at dtstatices of four by seven; £bet from etsck 
-<rtjher; to thia.end,ihe freqa^nltly .plants two cuttingi in a 
rplaoe^flome of which are used to fill up with,! in daier of 
^fidhires. Heaa^, dmt in IBZ^ he planted iii mm&tf bedis 
from two to three thowand cuttiligs' at late^ as tiv# middle of 
j^pril.to th^ midoHe h[ May, i^ithi-better stMcesi^ &m at any 
previouB time. - v la, ihi» casej the aUps fl^nld' be kept hat a 
.cool, damp place^ whtite 'vi^etation maybe heli iii chedr.* 
To insure their freiAo^, sprmkle th^m oenasibnattj wkh 
wiil»r» Tvfiiyhnjm Vo plantuigf cut them- a^ piiiopcr lehgli>, and 
.{daee! thenf with their lower ^nds: thte^l or foitf- incb^ 'ki 
water,. in a^lMb iboyp grotad* whavd^itoy amy soak three ^ 
i<^ur days« At tbia to«i9(m; tb^ #nfpiMralu(re wifl be . lifcejy Vo 
|»e sueh as to eftkv veg^Ntion at' Qlioe into lu^altby a«d 
.vigv^ous action* The autumn; or ea^ly: in the sp^ri^^ 1$ 
preferable for rooted planted Jn' thef a^Utumn of ^e'Bmt 
jreitr^ aftet the fiost has kilted, Ih0 unfi^ pairt of the youdg 
aheot% ihey ^oiuld .b^ pruned doi^ t0 tbcr maturoi fii^ 
wood) and then with a boa hilled over wkh the 'surrouTiditig 
aoil, which will completely protect them thtough the winter* 
If left without protei?^}) fbe fii&t winter^ many of them wil} 
pwfish." 

Mr, Bonsall says, his mod^ of training, as far ail he is 
aware of it, is entirely peculiar to himself, which b^ describe 
as follows ; " I take chestnut poists, th^ tyokness of large 
fence laila^ seven feet in length | tb^^ I plant iilong the 
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}rpvmt9t distantoeQ of itenllpecfrom eack oth^;Gtn^.ai tcudi 
iu depth as' tQ.laoxe.&v^ feet above. the suiface of the eanb'; 
-then 'taking thi»e naila to. each post, and driving them to 
ti^hiahaflf an inch of their heada^ the first two and a half 
•feet from ^ grannd, a sebohd midway between that and 
the top, and the thiitd near tbe:top, I attach No. 11 iron wire 
-(one degree soft la best) firmly to one of the nails i»'the 
land post, pass on to the next, and stretching it ^aight and 
tight, give it. one turn round a nail in the aame line a^the 
.one to which it. was first attached. Having in this manner 
■extended it along the three coursea, the whole length of the 
sow, my ' trefiis is formed. I have had a portion of my vine- 
'^rd fitted, up in this way for three years, and experience 
:haa confijrmed the eruperior fitneea of the. plan. It is not its 
'least recommendation, liiat it possesaea in a degree the cha- 
racter olMabourisaving mfaobinery. A v^ry impdrtodt; and 
extensive labour-j^aaking portion of the operations in the 
•.vineyard dimng the summer^ is the attention required by the 
igrowing. shoots to keep them, properly trained up. I'hey 
j^ow and extepd themsel^^ so rapidly, that whet>e ^ the ahipa 
of the treiha' are- lath, lor^ where poles are uaed to suppoit 
-vineS) unlesa very Qlotely watched, they fall down in every 
^roccion, m a very ' tmsightl;^ and* injuriouB manner. Her6 
Hafe wire being snta^, the tendrila or claspei^ eagerly and 
^rmly attadbi 'thebiselves'^ it, and thus work for themselves 
In p'robal>ly two^lnrds of i&e instances where the attention 
|»f the vigneron Wonld- otherwise be rei^uired. .There M a 
i^ee access affoivled to the san and air, and no hold lor the 
VFind to strain the frariie,''' &c. Mr. Bonsall says ferther, " I 
ahall not enter into a minute deectiption lof my manner of 
prunitig,'but ^ay jiist say, that afler the vinea have attained 
a full capacity for production, (say five years from the cut- 
ling,) my view ia to pi^epafe thiem for bearing an average of 
filly clusters to each, Jeaving several shoots of from three to 
five joints on a vine for this purpose. When fresh pruned, 
they wtli not be more than four feet high, at their greatest age.'* 



' Dr. R. T. UnderhHl, of Ntrvr-Ydrk, has a vineyard at 
<3Tottm Point, near Sing Sing, where, after having sunk 
thoiisands of dollars in attempting to raise the most cele- 
4>rated foreign varieties, he abandoned the project as vision- 
ary, ancf commenced planting the Isabella Grape in 18^, 
and the Catawba in 1835. Mr. Underbill has now npward 
of twenty acres of these grapes, chiefly of the former, im- 
der the most sucdessfbl cultivation. He says that the Isa- 
bella Grape ripens two or three weeks earKer than the Ca- 
tawba, and that these two varieties are, in his estbnation, the 
"best adapted fbr general purposes j the former yielding with 
him a more valttable crop than any other with whiA he is ae- 
Vpiainted. He says that the quality t)f this fruit has improved 
▼ery mUcb wi^hi a few years, the clusters and berries- being 
ihueh larger and sweeter*; and that they are capable of stin 
greater* improvfement by high te^Mvation. 
. The following extrctets 8tr6 froih Dr. Underiiill's commu- 
ineation to the editor of the ' Cultivator,' published January 
88thil843! 

' "Itk this ledtitde, (south <tf tiie highlands of tlje Hudson,) 
I find that the Isabella Grape dpens quite as well when 
planted in a: level field, protiect^ from the/ north and w^t 
mkad^ by Wobds or hedges/as on dedivities. Several of m^ 
vineyards are thus loeated, and,-8tS'iliriLS I catr perceive; ^\^ 
firutt rip€a)s at about ifhesaiiie time, - and i^ of the s^me 
quality 4M those planted on «teep side-hind. I think; hoV^ 
ever, that nerth 6f the highlands, side-hills would be prefot*^ 
able. To prepare the ground for a vineyard, the best way 
is to tarn over the whole of the surface soil from Meen to 
eighteen inches in depth, early in the spring, by ploughing 
toiee in the same furit>w. This will pla^e the ridhest part 
ef the soil in a position whereat will give ^ the greatest 8Up« 
ply of nourishment* to the vines. Few vineyards in this 
country have bfeen prepared in this way ; but the cost is scJ 
small and the advantages* so great, that it should be done 
v^^vrertthete are no rock» or lai^ Btoues to prevent-it/' 



. ** I ob^rve4 tl^ut wji^u the roae-bi^ first iqppc^aredon tb^ 
viite*, t^y WQjTQ /9Q, feeblp. 9b to be ui^^lile fo fly eyen £» a 
few yfpr<lA% Buying; siiroiouiited all other diffit^ti^ I was 
deteimned not tp be defjpated in tbe vinej«id cultivation 
of, the Grippe bj this, insecty and come^^ei^ly reao^d (p 
the foUowiQ^ pseaiia for iudeBtrttctiQD, I directed mj m^ 
to take each a ci^ip, wth a little, water m. it, .a«d gQ thnv^g^ 
the vineyards every ra^rniog, res^ying every biqg &Qm .d»# 
vin^a; and this was d^ne quile rapidly by passiiBg t^ cii^p 
i^id^r the, leaf and merely touching k, when the. bfi'ga i^ 
otantly dropped^ P^i were received in the cup containing the 
waterr Wl^^ the ^p waa r fuU» they w^re so^n. destroyed 
1^ pressii^ the foot n^MWi them -on a hard sur&ca^ . thi^ 
plan was persevere^ in ey€try n^oznjingae Ipng as a .bug^«ouU 
be,.£>i49d, and waet .i^iip^f^ded with sifch success tha^ diey 
h^ve given me^ vei^ littjLe tvpuVIe si^ice* I also tri^ plo^gjbr 
iiig my vineyards just before winter set in» so aa lo^ expoi;^ 
^ the. weajtber the insect, sp thi? larvae vM/^p, which* will 
f;ertai% destray the ;yomig tribe that hiarve nal de$€0i»d0d 
he^w the. re^h of i^ pIfMigh. Pes: <)fvii> yeei^ pa9l. A« 
^in^heoT: ha^ been «q smfH tb»t I hava.oimttedlhie pHt^^m 

.. 41thpi|gb;the man of t^steaad cupaci^ {ox in^poving oil 
i^ifp^RJff^raentBof x^er», m«^. hav\e gleaned ideas from 
th^ aboye f:M7^ts»:s«jQSiQient.to.: enable? him tO!«ielt]i?&te the 
vine in.hi* ewi^ gfffd^n, it popiy be neitessary to diltect the 
pfader's atteiqtiqn to. thcf difi^ent methods o£ cakiVatiaBg this 
e?ccelle|it fhi|t in varied fitu&tmna. 

A vin^ maj be tra^i^ hgsrizontally under the tx^ang efi 
^c^. fe^pe or w^K tp. a great difilMQe^ and tiie berden 
in aUj^aiH;, south^a^, and southenn aspect of laige gardeBs^^ 
piay be foiaHahed with a; variety of sorts, which waft ripm 
\^\ 8T^ pe?;fec|ti^Qi.'WiUKHit encu«ibearing the boodeM; on 
the p^ai^ m«r I^ «r^fi«d fewil like cnrBuit buaheat^hr 



idiii^.oaMy ihfee or moro eliootS) eigliteeiL inche^oir two {indt 
in fengdi^ nlay diverge £rozD the stem iiear the grpund^ to 
iup^lj ybiiag wded aasiufiiUy for bemng* . The sujnmec 
pvuning eoofllats ii^ refiiovhig ahoote Tfhiqh have no &mX, €^ 
are net neqiiked ^ the succeeding Boagon ; and in topping 
fruit-bearing shoots, and also those for succeeding years» 
1iR4iei^ inconveiiiefiitly long and straggling. For as^ by this 
inede, the iboots destined to bear are all cut into three oc 
tent eyes at the winter pnming, no inconrenience axiies froaoi 
th^ throwing oot laleraW near the extremiciesi, which topr 
ping- wffi generally cause them to. do« ., 

. In tmning nines aa standards, the single stem at the bot- 
leici is not allowed to. exceed sio^ or eight inches in ^ight^ 
and from this two or three sbpots are tram^, or tied to i^ 
mgje stake of thi^ee cm: four feet in length. These shoots 
b^air ;eaGh twoor three biwches, wjitfain a foot or eighte^i 
imAuss cf die groimdi and they are annually succeeded by 
cfehMES whieh sficing from thek base, that is;,, £rom the orown 
or tx^'o£ 4i0 4vfaif mam etem. ' This is the mode practised 
m.tiie>N«zth of Ftanpe and in Germany; in the South of 
FrasM^e attdltafy;th«%eaefor main, stem ia often higheif,an4 
IvAish^ m^ M0 shoQls^.ifirocde]: to afford a great. Bupglj: 
c£ bearing wood, which is tied to ona or more polefl o^ 
graafer he|^t^ Th# Bumm^ pmniiig,, in liiis case, is nearly 
the same aain'^i^ las^> i&o the winter pruning^ ther wood 
diltt kaa boitoeis eqt out, and the new wood vbortened, in 
oeld.ateAtionsy ^ Aree Of fi>ur eyes, and in wavmer places^ 
to mer eig^t eyi9& 

Nicel ' dEiservee, that ** Most of the summer pruning of 
fdnes may be petfornied with the.fiiigem^ without a knife, 
the ApiXtft to be displaced be^g easily rubbed off, mid thos^ 
tobesbooCenedi^ beijng little^ am readily pinched a^under.^' 
After selecting the dboots to be trained fer the production of 
a crop, ncftt season, and others necessary for filling the trellis 
from the bottom,' which sbppts should generally be laid in 

at tke dis^nce ^ a foot or £jfti^n incW&oin eaqh ocher, 

8 ' ' 



rtib off aB" the others tfiiat have no clusters, and shi^rten ^kdeB 
that have, at one joint ahoVe the Tipp^rraost clttsUen; Foot 
this purpose, go over the plants eVery tbi'ee <« f<)ur 4§ayi 
till all the shoots in fhiit have shown their clt:ffiters» at the 
same titne rubbing off any water shoots that may rise from 
the wood. 

Train in the shoots to be retained, as they advance. If 
there be an under trellis, on which to train the summer 
shoots, they may, when six or eight feet in length, or. wheii 
the Grapes are dwelling, be let down to it, that the fruit may 
enjoy the full air and Hght as it advances toward maturity, 
Such of these shoots as issue from the bottom, and are to 
be shortened in the winter pruning to a" few eyes,- merely fof 
the production of wood to fill the trellid, may he stoppei 
when they have grorwn to the length of fout or five fb*et. 
Others that are intended to be cut down to' about tW© yafds^ 
and which isdue at different heights, may^be sti^ped when 
they have run three yards, or ten feet, less Oi- mote, aceord* 
ing to their strength. And -those intefnd^^^ be* cut at* ov 
Hear the top of 'the tr^lKs, should be Gained a yard ortwd 
down the back, 6r a trills m'ay be placed so ^' to foptt ail 
arbour ; or they may be placed' to run right or left a few feet 

on thts uppermost wire. • " : . ^ 

' Th^istiibs or shoots oti which the clusters are placed wiQ 
probably push again after being* stopped, if the. plants be 
Vigorotis. If so, stop them again and again ^*' but aft^'tho 
fhiit' are half grown,' they will seldom luring. Obsen'e to 
divest the shoots, in training, of all laterals- as they appeair; 
except Ifte upperifio^ on each, in order to provide against 
accidisfits, as hinted b^oro, in training the newly-plantdd 
vines.' "Wheu these shoots arb^ stopped, as directed above, 
they "^rill push Again. AlloW' the latent tliafi pudhes/ to xua 
a f^jdint?, ahd then shoiifceh it back to cme\ %tid Bo on adit 
pushes," until it stops entirely. Wllen the proper shoots get 
ripened nearly to the top, the'^liole may be- cut back'td th;e 
originally shortened Jart, or iJb otie jbint abOv^d it, if t^erft 



he rdMmi to fear thaD the appermost bud of the proper laliooc 
will start. i/ 

•; Div^Bt the plants of all damped and decayed letfvtes t»^ej^ 
appear, as such will sometimeB ocfcur in continued has^ 
weather, and be particularly cautious not to injuf-e the leaf 
diat accompanies the bunch, for if that is lost, the fruit ydti 
be of little Talue. 

*♦ Every one of penetration and discenitpent," Nicol ob* 
serveSj " will admit the utility of thinning the berries oft 
bunches of Grapes; in order that they' may hare rOom to 
swell fully ; and, farther, "that of supporting the shoulders of 
iiuch clusters of the large growing kinds b» hang loos^P^, 
and require to be suspended to the trellis or branches, ih 
order to prevent the bad effects of damp of mouldhress iii 
Very moist seasons. Of these, the Hambiirgh, Loiirbardy; 
Royal Muscadine^ Raisin, St. Peter's, Syrian, Tokay, land 
others, should have their shoulders suspended to the trellis, 
or to the branches, by strands of fresh matting, when the 
benies are about the siz^ of garden. peas. At the same time» 
the clusters should be regularly thinned out with narrow 
pointed scissors, to tbe extent. 506 ;fri!>m a fourth to a third 
part of the berries. The other close-growing kinds, as the 
Fronttgnacs, Muscats," &rc.^ ishould likewise be moderately 
thinnied, observing to thin out the small seedless berries only 
cif tbe Muscadine, Sweet Water, and flame-coloured Tokay. 
In this manner, handsome bunches and full-swelled beriieii 
may be obtained ; but more so, if the clusters or over-bur^ 
aened plants be also moderately thinn^ed away. Indeed! 
^tting on the clusters, to a certain extent, 6f plants over- 
loaded, and pushing weak wood, are the only means by which 
to caus^ them to produce shoots fit to bear fruit next year; 
and this should be duly attended to, so long ad the future 
vt^elfare of the plants is a matter of importance." 

• The preceding observations may be considered as falling 
ibbrt of what may be expected on the cultivation of so im^ 
-pOTtkiit a fruit as the Grape ;^but it is introduced into ihtt 
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hwkk waij: B» 9 delsaeM firuk. Tbe moSos 6f trwBiiig it 
vineyarda and yineries are alike suited to the gard^Or Low 
tra^nipg may be pradtised iti boardens or hedg« n^«^» in !large 
^jBurdeiia i and high iraining ia abekered sijCuatioiDf, pa high 
treHises or arbours. By proper mauagemeBl^ the vine may 
he elevated to the middle story of a house by a single sten^ 
and afterwards trained to a great height, a^^ording to th^ 
taste of the prc^rietor. As the vine is ^en trained near 
iKiildingSy an owning may be conveniently formed oyer the 
tops so as to admit of fumigating the vine with smoke from 
tobacco, &c.y ^ mny be necessary in the summer season ; 
07. a sort of movable tent may be made of Hght boazds, and 
cheap glazed linen, or an old sail, &:c^ capajble of covering 
the vine while a smoke ia created underneath; thia.wil) 
e0ectnaJly destroy sudr insects as may annoy the vine,, and 
may prev^t mildew and other diseases* 



MtTLBEKRlT. 

Theue are several speeies of the Moru^ or Mulbenj. 
The white kind is commonly cultivated for its leaves to feed 
cdlkviTQTma^. though in some parts of Spain, and in PeiBia, 
they a^esaid to prefer the Black Mulberry. In China, it 
appears thajt both sorts are grown for thia purpose, Thd 
most esteemed variety of the white is groiyn in Italy, an4 
especiqJly in [(iombardy, with vigorous shoots> and inuch 
laiger lefivea than- the -oth^r. The Mortu multicfmli^ is cul* 
tivated^ ^ putpy parts pf France, and is by some prefeired 
to aU-ptber varieties. It is said that a less quantity of folii^ 
from this variety will satisfy the silkworms. The late An* 
drew Parraentier, Esq.^ was the meails of introducing seve- 
ral ch(Mce yarietiea from that country ; and owr nurserymen 
i«L i^^neral, have of late years, ,tmiied their attention to tl^e 



(ftUthrotiott o£ Midi ^ lure bM «iap(ect tdi ri]kwnnai» ividch 

hx Fimt^ xbii whita Mulb^ny is .grown ite pollsrd Sfau 
are ia England. la Lombaidy^ it k gtowu in low^ nialBby 
,grouAd. In China> it la a]0o gtowa in taunst, loui^ tfoij^ 
aod both d^re and in ibei Base IndieB, as low btufaas, mai 
the plantatioQ». irooted u|> and ranewed etety dnoe^ ot four 
yean. In many pajts, wben tha leavas aia wanted fin: tha 
worms, they are Btnpped eff the yoang dH)eU, which are 
left naked on (Jie tree ,- in othei^ j^aees, the shooflB are cut 
oS, winch la not ao injurious to the tree, while the pdata oV 
the ahoots, ap well as the leaves, are eaten by the woEHm* 

The plants are aemetimes raised fiDm seed, and one omiea 
of seed will p:x>duce five thousalid ti^ea, if sown in mh 
loamy soil in the latter etid of April, or early in May ; but 
the young plants will require protection the first winter ; they 
are more commonly propagated by layevs imd cutdngs, put 
down in the i^ring. The ItaHaa variely k fieqnevliy grafted 
on aeedling stocks of the eommon sort, in oidet to pnaevva 
it from degeaerating. In the SSast I&£es;.the>|dantH aia 
raised from outtings^ tbi^aa oc four of wMeh aie pUiead 
together where they are finally to remain* - 
, But Mulberry tiees ave Tidaable< for their .•ihnt;':ailld in 
England the black apd red kinds are in gtaist esteerav' aild 
much cultivated.. The ftnit of the white MaUhBirj is whte^ 
«fnd less acid dia;i^ that, of iha bladt i^ecies. 'Thi^Uadcas 
jMturaUy a. stronger tree, than the other'; the frokiaef a 
dark, bladLish red, and ef in. agreeable. aroakatio aiiid>aoid 
flayour. The red Mnlb^ry has Mack dhoota,; !rougfacir lesyea 
tba^ the. li||laok Mulberry, and a datk» teddisb, fhiit; lohgdt 
than tha comnHHi sort, and of :a very plea$imt .taster The 
fruitof the yellpw Mulberry ia very sweet and wboIeae«ft% 
but not much eaten^ exeepting by birds ; th# timber, how* 
i^ver, 13 valuable, from il?B abounding in aalig^My gbitiaeita 
milk of a sulphurons colour, and ia known in SuTo^ nndisr 
i^e joaiiaye pf fiistic wv>ad,jGM: dj^^ ' 



/ In Riiim». tha filift of ^tbtt Miirm ta^tanm in etten 6ei^, 
conserved, or dried ; a wine and a spirit ate also mdde ftoaa 
them, 'bnt the berries are said to be of an insipid taste.- ^ 

All* the species of tbieM^jrus are remarkable for pottinjr 
6ut dieir leaves late, so that* wben they appear, gardeners 
anay safely set out their green-hoiise plants, taking it for 
granted that all dismger from frost is over; from this circam^ 
stance, {^antations of Mulberry trees may be knade in this 
eountry in the spring of the year with greater safety. 

The Mulberry produces its fruit chiefly on litde shoots of 
tibe same year, which arise on last year's wood and on spurs 
from <the two-year*old wood ; in both stages, mostly at the 
ends of the shoots and the branches. In pruning, thin out 
irregular crossing branches, but never shorten the young 
svood, on which fmit is produced. If any of the dwarfish 
kinds are cultivated as espaliers for their fruits, cut so as to 
bring in a partial succession of new wood every year, and 
a Gomplete. succession once in two years, taking the old l)ar- 
Ben -wood' out, 'as niay be necessary. ' As the blossom buds 
cannot be readily disdnguilBbed froin othets in the winter, 
ihe beet period fot pmning is when the blossoms first become 
visible in the spring, . 

'.! There is ^ another gemi^ of plants, known as the Paper 
Midberry; which is very otniameAtal, called 'BroU98oneiia 
pap^firn; tbough* a low tree, it has vigorous shodts, far- 
Boshed vrith two large leaves; the fruit, which is small, is 
aunodnded witii long pui^let-ball^,- chaHgitig to ablack' puT'> 
pie ookmr when ripe, and full of juice. ^ Ita China and 
Japaii, it is cultivated for the sake of the ybung shoots, fit)m 
ihe bark of y^ichtheialiabitantBof the Eastern coimtries 
make pa^r. The batk' being separated from the wood, is 
gteeped in wafer, the fatttkbr making the Whitest and best 
paper. : The balrk is next slowly boiled, then washed, and 
aHwrward pot upon a Wooden table, and beat into a {Jnlp^ 
Thai pi^p being p«tt in water, separates' like grains of meal 
An infusiM 6f rice, and the root of makihiot, are next added 



t6 it. From the Hqudrsb prepared/t^e sk^eits of pttflef ai^ 
poured out onei by one, and wlieA pressed the operation \h 
finished." . i 

' " The juice of thift tree is sufficiently tenacious to be used 
in China as a glue, in gilding either leather or paper. Th^ 
finest and whitest clbth worn by the principal peo|)le at 
Otaheite, and in the Sandwich Islands, is made of the bark 
of this tree. The cloth of the Bread Fruit tree is inferiw: 
in whiteness and softness, and worn chiefly by the common 
people." 



NECTARINE. 
Pechera Faurr lissjs, ou Brognons* dmygdalus nectcmna. 

The varieties of this fruit resemble the Peach in every 
respect, except that the skin is peifectly smooth, of a waxen 
appearance, and the flesh generally more firm ; although of 
the same genus as the Peach, which is so plentiflrl in this 
country, the fruit of the Nectarine is quite a rarity, and sel- 
dom appears in our markets. There are seventy-two varie- 
ties cultivated in the Horticultural Garden of' London Under 
name. ' * 

It is generally allowed that their failure here is occasioned 
by the attacks of insects. The most efficacious* methbd thist 
I have heard of for securing any thitig like a crop of Ne<J- 
tarines, is to fumigate the trees in the evening, when fhe afr 
is calm and serene, at the season when the fruit is ready tb 
set. Tobacco is the most effectual antidote for these insects j 
but a friend of mine collected a quantity of salt hay that 
had been used for his Spinach the preceding winter; with 
this he created a smoke, first on one side of his plantatioi^, 
and afterward on the other, by which meitns he obtained a 
good supply of fruit ' Our 'entei*pri8ing horticulturist, M#. 
W. Shaw, has succeeded in gathering fine fl*uit, by pursuhig 
the English plan, namely, in training his trees against a ok)SO 



jtariaei lik^. tke ^^arape^. vinei will yi^ld best injahelterad aito^ 
ations. That eminent horticulturist, Mr. David Thomaa^ 
Ipi^rifttfty chat " A vast qua&tlty of £r^ ia anuoalty tLeotroyed 
l>]r'the Cui^eulioj wbich cao^es tho. Plum, Apricot, mi Ne^ 
jtariae prei|«t(ire}y to drop from the tr^e^ To; prevent this 
Jtoesi let' tH« treet^afterihe UofBomB faUy be freqseatLy ahakev 
hf ao^ti oonn^d^d !V7itlji a awinging dpor^ or with a work- 
.iBg'pttxpp-l^kB41ei &o«; or let the bugf h& jarred from the 
tree and killed. Or keep geese enough in the fruit garden 
to devour all the damaged fruit as it falls. We know that 
this last method is infallible." 

As some may objecl; to shaking ot jarring fruit trees, for 
•fear of disturbing the fruit, such are here reminded, that if 
the blossotns set more fruit than can be supported, It wQt tidt 
come to full perfection, and the trees may be injured in Uieir 
future bearing ; for these reasons, when fruit sets too thick, 
■it should be .thinned in an early stage of its- growth. 

T^e j^fectarine, as also the Peaoh tree, is subject to injmy 
by an insect different from the CurcuUo species, which feeds 
on t^e sap beneath the bark> principally near the surface of 
.,the f^arth; \mt if not checkedy will .commit ravages on the 
trunk and root, so as eventually to destroy the tree. The 
r^Sg ^ supposed to be&stdeppsited in tibe upper part <>f the 
trea^ and in the months of June- and July, it becomes a yeiy 
j^lM^- m^g;got^ wUeh drops to the ground, and approaches the 
tree ,^e^ the surface. , If the g|x>und be kejpt clear around 
^|lie.roots,:aj^ it ought; alwayjs to be^ t{ie worm can readily be 
deitected. by^a small speck of gum, which appears on the tree 
af^r it.faaa inade its entrance^ which gumminess will increase 
4^ quantity as it prog^ssea; but if the trees are thoroughly 
f^^amined about once a week 09: ten days, and the gum, 
,w^ere,ver found, removed, by. means of a fmall knife or 
pointed wire^ the worm may be a1^ pnce- defeated from mak- 
ing any. hayoo: on the trees.. An. orchard of several .acres 
^nuw ^ k^pt free from worms by going over it a, lew timea. 



^^Iti^r «i»hfi»wer<Kf raiM Wf ^gopd Miaer JM Aegij^a ^W tbnn bo 
^H^OTQ Qa^ily discov^risd ; and vhep ^t k removod, the wouj^ 
^tl^sopn la/^ up, ftod tbe daiigier in.ov^r, pi:ov]4ed t]|e grQUii4 
^.kaptf^ultivated afquod the tseqa, ^nd die <M7)lar,, .op th^t 
pmtifjrpiJpi whicli etxiaQai^ tlie ^k^,lxi xoqU, ba near tb^ a^r&pe^ 
Tbis id animp^^rtanit pjpefcai^Qii, and atiQutd be ^itt^mdMi 
to at dbe lincM) c^ tnaviiiplantijQtg all ddftprip];iana of trees. «imI 
sitti^r plapla ; bec4uae iie«l^ j[4«Mif»g^^ tb^.eaeieDtM) 

(sirculajlion of fbe juicea o£^ pla«(i iki ^eir reguJa^ a«d lAaim^ 
courses, and, consequently, fitmm dii«>a4a and fiMiBffiil^iy 
dbatb ;. and it muat be edtnitted* ^lat fhm tbe lAnciitalaiice 
of tbia fiuit being goneniUy raieied oi^ aUtodavd lir^oii* ftod Jui 
A%bl fott, our jculliTatQra a^e a$^ ^ plant itoo^dfay; alifl 
ibus ^t contrary to aonnft judgtfieAt 9mA pb^oaophyr ^di ;a 
viewfio «K?e lib0 lm«Ue a^ostpewfi of 4liild««pAr citJ^rmii 
euffHMTting tbeir newly-fdaAted tre/^^ vrilicb pr^fiMiMB )• 
jibaoltttaly ne^eaaai^ tQti^m preafiTa^^ e^eo |» JteiaaHsmr 
fieatQOQa.clTOcABa^ ^d IniB^M xvi^U aa .i».lig 
>■■ Sall^tm diaadY^ in. idbe p?ffpi9n«m «f pm iyHw4 ,t» &m 
galloM c^ wator» and «appli^ tdqw^A Ae «tem.a«|l,9CiMi ^ 
^jEoea, aa r^aivninendfld for ftentajw^n^mlf ia».io.iny f^pinr 

ion, one of tbe best remedieafoirjIhedfklSiitiQtf^akilfvftr^^ 

Unda of iinae^4 ItJn^ «i«ee<>i^aiv aJl^vrc^tby mklcm^^^ 
faMm^ 'ph| ri wto> g ii>a x^ w&^ itbQ ve^M #ai^a9Nil): ^utiJin^t 

to all descriptions of tamm or .^maPei^ |>)anto«. )itlw» judicioualf 
used. Otber remedies axe recommended to be applied for 
the destruction of these inseeta "ground fruit trees, besidea 
those previously mentioned ; as, dissolved potash, coal tar, sul- 

^ttr^andlimedBiQrtarjmljBedt^vin&gan %«i9(9<4k^i<t^c;j ^lft»#^ 
upon correct principles, will, however, in general operate 

not only as a radical cure, but as a preventive to all defects 

ia teeea land ptants; *wliiclt; to be heaWbxAiid pmbMtifve, 

ahduM be sq managed that the sap tod nutnmeiital jpiceA 

.eai^ ^iffoolate tbioiigh every pore wliich natnrjp baa do^^iied 

f6!r their perpetuity. (See article &n thtef diotee ;^;¥Vufl 

Trees in the Nursery; also, article l^each.) ^.\ 



61 DEscaipnys ttsr o^ nectabinss. 

' The Wwstarine is generally budiied ort IstercTtfi of tbe fiitib^ 
species; of on the Peach or Plum, two or three yedrs oW; 
Knight lecommends growing Alniohd stocks for the finet 
kinds of Nectarines and Apricots, as likely to provettt tb^ 
tiiildeW, and as being allied to the Peach. Dubreuil recbitit 
toends a Plum stock for clayey soils/ and the Almond for 
8ueh as are light, chalky, or sandy. The same opinion is 
beld by the Montreal gardeners. The Fletnisb nucserymen 
gvajfb both th<e Peach and N^^^tarine on the Myrabella Plam^ 
ft very BOKill cherry-shaped fruits < > 

' The budding may be pierformed in July or August,; in the 
«£de of the stock,^^wlach will, if properly mimftged, shoot the 
foik>wiiyg'sprthg, and attain the length of thi-ee or four f^dt 
llie Ik-Bt yettr. Af^er the budded trees hs^ve ripened thDit 
fimr year's M^ooits, they may^ither be planted where they are 
to i«nkain, or retained in the nursery. -for two, three, or fi^ir 
yeft^> tifl inia bearing st)ftte. Whether the plants be removed 
into the <)rchard at a year old, or reiti[iain i« llie nuisery, th^ 
fifk she^ol^ from the bud inust be headed down hi a judicious 
inuirmer, in order' td prcmadte the mo^t desirable form, in 
anituat pruning^ thin out superduous branches and dry wood; 
ttiid Shorten the bearing i^oots. 

• NebCarin^s .may be traified'to a dose fence, or wftll» lA 
private gaidens; in wirieh c^,such plants shoiild'be diomi 
ias are budded 16w. ' ^bo article Apricot) 



SELECT ©SSGRIPTIVB LIST OF NECTARINEfit 

FREESTONE NECTARINES. 

frith deep led or. brawp next the sun ; flesh - pale f((Kw. but red at the 
etone I juice of. a rich vinou9 flavour ; ripe early in August. 
' • Hiktovi Lewis^i Bei^ingJ A fine native vkrie^, raised by JXt. h^m^ 
•^'ff<|BU}|i; .fritit of mi^iQBi size; heart-shaped; 'colour bright yellow, 
mottled with red ; flesh. yeliow» firm, pleasant and pecuUeor in flavpur ; ripe 
in September. - - ♦ . . 



▼ery best and most bigb flavoured Nectarines ; frttit metfttim 9n»i of »graoB 
w p»Ie yelloti^ eokMn triU' violet cbeek; pulp whiti8b» meliios, Tery 
jtiicy, ridi and Miftti flamNif0Cl( ripens early jb Attgaats . . 
' FAiacRiLD*iB Earlt. Fruit vary early, Imt amail ; of ^glotalar ataapi, 
yellow in thesbado. de^ scarlet next the aun ; flesh yellow, not iuicy« b«t 
well flavoured ; ripe in July and August * 

Perkinses Seedliko. A very large beautiful Nectarine, raised by S. O. 
Perkins, from the Boston, LewUU Seedling; tbe form is globular; colour 
bright yellow, with dark crimson on one side ; flesh tender, juicy and high 
flavoured ; ripe in September. 

Pithaston's Obabse.. A.gQDd'.8i?JBd globulai; ' almost heart«haped 
f^uit, of a rid) yellow colour, but dark crimson or purple next the sun ; 
flesh golden yellow, but red next the 8Ufn%i^t)m which it separates ; it is 
melting, juicy, saccharine and high flavoured } ripe in August 

Scaklet- a middle sized fruit, somewhat ovate, of a beautiful scarlet 
colour next- the sun, and pale red anlhe sbftded side; the -flesh seq^arates 
Drm IN stone,. and is at inatVM^ty in August : . 

Vermash', True Vermoih. This fruit is rather of small size, and round- 
ish form, tapering towards tbe eye ; Ihe skin is of a very deep red colour 
BSKt the . sun ; . and of a ^eeniah 'hua on. the othor mde '» fl^ white; rich 
melting and juiQr; at maturity in August. 

Violet, Violette Hative, Petite Vibteite Hative^ Lord Selte^B Elhige, 
Lar]g4^mrMi Ftuit tariabici in siae, ^nertliy' mediam'; palttyeUowish 
green, but darkish purple and red next the sun } flesh melting, juicy, neh 
and excellent ; ripe in July and August. 

White, OA PtAHDERs KxcTAitiirE, iVine WkSt, Wnter$oififitlfe^WkUtt 
Npal^** Whftt^^ ▲ in^4«(i^ siasd. roondish, very pale Iftttt, s)ighUy tiafad 
with Jred next the sun ; flesh tender and juicy, with a fine vinous flavour; 

npe m August 

• • t ' ■ - , ^ . 

. BnvairQir Yioi^sT Miii^vs, BttUg^toA MuW^ FraitJaiye, ofadeeF 
red and yellow colour ; skin very smooth ; flesh yellow, but red at the 
•tone i saccharine. Vinous, musky ; at maturity in August and September. 
' BAliLY N-Bwinofoir, Largf Black -MewiMgton, £itio»mki^t SwUmag. 
Fmit below the middle size,«.oyate ; skin paleipneen, and on the sunny side 
of a deep red colour; pulp super-excellent; considered by some as the 
tost of all-f^eetaHnes; ripe in Augiist and Septeteber; ^ 

6ot.DEi^.' F;niil medium- si2% of thf flfisst oranj||e^oDlour,.dti)eaMlF ^^ 
beautifully mottled with red next the sun, which gives to it a clear waxen 
Appearance ; flesh firm, yellow, pale red at the stone, and has a poignant, 
fiek flavoar ; tipeiiB in AugMst «Ki Skq^tembar* 

B.En Roman, .Roman Red.^ A very excellent Nectarine, of Jarge sizoj 
the skin dark red next the sun, and of a yellowish hue' on the other side ; 
flesh yellowish, bat red next tho st^tio ; it abMlMto With ridi jtrioe mhtk 
fully tipe,jn;:^uguftan4.Septwibec^ . . U ' . '\ 

ScAR).ET NEiyi^oTOir, Late Newington, Sion ^t//.. , This variety Js 
lirad^^estaemed \ the fnitt iiTIa^ge, o<f i^ beaiitiftti radcot^ofneii tlle*iiuij iM 



96 emumm^ lbmon^ n«* . 

vMi tAd 31^ ; early in Stptnibar. 

Tawvy Ni^wiMOTaF. Fruit lasfe, «otBe«lwl OTvtos tiiwny-ottliwir«rti 
marttod with dull Md ar om^a next ll^aisi} Aaai»^ pale yaUow, initied 
«k the Moae; very jnioy» sngiary, and of the voet detiekms flagons ; ripena 
ki Auguai and Scptembor; Thia» in £Ui8land» ia «oasidaied.o»e pf the hart 
of dinsrtone Nectarinea. 



ORANGE, LEMON, Ac. 

OrANOER, ClTEONlBn, ETC. CttHOi. 

"SoTwrnaLmeAwnfa tbia &mK ftod «teo t^e Lemon* XfiipiQ, 
&;c, tire attainable at all seasons of the yeav, l^ at^ipAies 
£:om our Southern State^t, the West IndieB| and die South 
<Df Eii»ype, yet &b plaolft ave entitled to oar notice cm aot 
coiwt oC tb^ir being so easily cultivated, and from tfaeit 
•ffiivdiag an-onuonen^ by exbUaituag thw fruit tb^wbol^ o£ 
Ae year« 

Tkft Qxmge^ a* weft aa otheia of the .^^une genu9» jare 
^eneralBy ei]dchraced as giMinltouee plante, but may be k^ 
in a light room throughout our severe winters, provided the 
temperature is not suffered to be below the freezing point, 
32^degreel. Its reea«iBiejMbiMomfUK», b9<^ds(»ne evergreen, 
shboing, treelike form ; most odoriferous flowers, and bnl- 
ttmi; fatgfwit , and d^eiouBsfriiitr, whiehsuieeeedeadi^ ether 
peqietua%» and ^le not un&equently seen on the tr^e at 
lb* aama time^ m two or three stages of growth. A work 
liaa recently been publslied at Paris, edited by Messrs. 
Risso and Poiteftu, which, ^ofitaina engravings uxik descripr 
kknm of one hundred and ni^ty-nine Tarieties. They are 
arranged aa $w>eet Orai^ges, of which they describe 42 sorts ; 
bittnr and sour Oranges, 39 sorts; Beigamats, 6 soKai 
^imes> 8 sor^ ; Shaddocks, 6 sorts ; Lumes, 12 sorts ; Lq- 
iaMMpov 46 aefftt ; XJitrons^ 17 sorts. 

An the species of Citrus endure die <^n air at Niee^ 

iQenoay and Naples f but at Florence and Milan, and often 



ORANOfi^.ftBllDN, UTO. ff 

at Rome, they require protection during the winter, and are 
generally planted in conservafortes and sheds. InEngland, 
these trees have been, cukiyated since 162Q| they are gene- 
rally planted in conservatories. Loudon says that in the 
soutli' ef 'Devonshire, afid partijeularly ; at ^aJltcpwbe, xfiay; be 
^een^ in a few gardens j Orange treea that have withstood the 
•wilder in tihe open air upward of a hundred years. The 
&int is.a* large and fine as. any froin.FQ¥t0g9l* Trees raisecl 
^otn.0eed,'aad inoculated, on !die s^,.al:e fouDd to bear the 
'e.6id better than, treesamported.. 

At Nuneham, near Oxford, are some fine old ti^ee^, pla^ 
^ under a movable eaae,: shMteiied .by ii nOi;th ynji, ; In 
-Mmuer, the case is removed,, and th^ .ground twrfedo^KegTr (99 
ithiit the whole lesemblea a native Oiviige grouse. The a^ 
Atot of this work^ bemg a'native of Abi^lgdon,. which ia 
Wi^i^ three miles of the Earl ti£ H^r^ourt's ^^^te, has had 
Hreqfaenl oppottnaities bftastittgtfaeifTHiti wbiph he.be^y<}8 
,tobe equal'tp lihai; of wanner <:H^^s. At Woodball, near 
iHamilton^ tneeaof sU the species of Cdtrus are tirained ^gainst 
the bax^k walla of fii»»iig^imB0> mA f^Ri^^ ll^K^ 9f^?J^.^ 
•ftoit^ -' ■■ ^l .-..'.. \ . 

Any 6{ Hie Taneiios of the Osuige, JlpfMnen, l^ioAe,. Sb%(}- 

'. iotky Citron, fcc, «iay be g^aAed er bedded on fitetoka of tb^ 

eomm«KEi Orlmge arhmmism; hat:ib^.Be9d ofSbc^Pcka^aii^ 

tCitroiM pvddaeelihe atrengest atoc^ ; and Qiii«|Jie(^ mfty.bp 

^jgntfted ' such kinds aii maiybe.needcfd f0r:.a ^na^ryatQ^* 

-Tfafe moM siutltble tnaeifotrliuddiBg^ii JiAly and. A^gu^t; .b^ 

' this operaticin may be petttbrmed at any time liAe^ii libe aap 

is in motion. Tbedirecliona fov thenuaiagfiiaenyt ef-gjoeell- 

'houlte pUnts, apply alio to ihia fitnily aS plitets^ to wiUch I 

-refer my readers. A i^nd bfimjinB^ li^ho iaanfiiye. of 

^ouen, in Normandy, ir^mm mOf that & Mr. V^ee^of ibft 

G^, succeeds in clearing Bbo^i twelte thousand ihohca |ier 

acnnum frdm the flowieifa^ Orange treei, which are diafiUftd 

'ftr esaeneee, 1^.' '"- 
•* . . • ', <. •, ■ • - 

9 
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I^ECHER. Jimygdakis Ptrstca. 

It is generally cemsidered th^t the Pe&ch h of P^sian 
origin. In Media, it is deemed iftiwholeaQnie ; bu( when 
planted in 'Sgypt, becomes pulpy, delicious, and salubrious. 
It bas beren cultivated, time immemorial, in most paits of 
Asia ; ^hfen it^Was introduced into Ot-eece, is uncettain. The 
best Peaches in Europe are supposed to be grown in Itftly, 
on standards. - 

' ' The list of Peaches in the London Gataloguev contains 

%b6ai; two'^hUndred and My-nameii, fifty of which^re deno- 

l!d$n££ted Ameiican Peacbes. Several, attempts have been 

made to dass the vaiieties of Peaches and Nectarines by the 

'leaf atid flower, as well as the fruit. Mr. Bcxfoertsoo, a nur- 

seryinBln at Kilkenny, haa founded his anrangemenft on the 

jglatids of the leaves ^ and Mr< George Lindley,* of London, 

has, iii W peculiarly dietinot tncinner^ arranged no £»wer than 

otie hi)[^dred^ and fifty-fivd sorts of P^iaiehes and Nectarines 

in well-defined divisions and sections. There are varioiis 

-jiistto45es '4n reeoiii^ '(Hort< Tramu vol L p. 103)) of both 

'l^its gr<y^iig dntti# same tree, even ob th^ sAmebran^^; 

lind'one case has bocarred of. a «n^ fruit pftcts&ing of -tha 

haturip of both.' l%e French consider :the«n aa on^ fro^, 

•Arrahgii^ them in fohr divisiom ; the Peehes^ or fireestpne 

'PesiChtdBt'tbe F^i^Auw K«9e«,jorfreest6n9 Nectarines^ or freje- 

'0loiidiB«a4hes>; the>Pa»te«, or cXngstoqe Peaches ; and the 

-Brsgn^MiyOv NBdnrines, or clingstone smocah Peaches. 

I ^Afchoeigh^iMs firuiti wUl thriv^e in any sweet, pulverized 

^il'tHht^isipibperly pseipared, ai.riioAi 0andy loam^is the moft 

-attitable.^ Nbxt to tbedieleelioii «nd} preparation of a suitable 

soil, a; etiotce of good (healthy tareestis of the utmost impert- 

a!Qf6^. The seed £ot stocks should iii^ sele^ti^ ,from t^e 

vigorous growing young, or middle-aged heqitthy.t;:v9es.^ wd 

the buds should be taken from some of the choicest firuit- 
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l^eiirittg treaa that. can be found. Let the stocks b^ fairly 
tested before (hey are budded, and iif any infection exist in 
the stocks, or in the vicinity of where the choice of buds 
may fall, reject them if you wish to rear a healthy progeny; 
aa more depends upon these particular points than many are 
aware o£ 

, Jn this country, the Peach is generally budded on stocks 
of ijts own. kind ; but in England it is of^n budded on 
damask Plum stocks, and some of the more delicate sorta 
;on Apricot stocks, or old Apricot trees cut down ; or on 
seedling Peaches, /Almqnds, or Nectarines, (See article 
.Nectarine.) Cobbett says, " There are thousands of Peach 
trees in England and. France that are fifty ye;ars old, and 
.that are still in vigorous .fruitfulness/' He a^Uibutos the 
swift decay of the Peach tcee here to their being grafted on 
'Stocks of their kind. 

Mr. Michael Fk>y, ^ the. Ha^laem Nursery, in a note, 
/page 364 of the .American e^ditipii of Lindley's Guide to the 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, edited by hirn^ majkes the follow- 
ing obseFvatioBS on this subject, which he says are the result 
of thirty yeairs' experience 9^ a nvnteryman ii) the yicinity 
of New-'Yark:': . ..v. •'..•.;. ; .•..:/: .i 

^* In this country Peacbiii9 jire generally hvdded on Peaoh 

stocks. Their growth is very rapid, and, they .will form a 

-tree lar^ enough to transplant &om the nursery, the fir^t 

..9,nd. second year after budding;, l>ut :no^^thstai|ding the 

rapid growth of our Peaches, and their coining tp matjority 

$0 early, with but little cafe, and trouUj9^4t niust a^ the jEnme 

.time be adn^itted, that they too, oJQ;en.come tp defs^y with 

.almost the same oeleiity. A q^estion. here will nai^u^Uy 

arise on this subjeoty what caf^-bp^don^ tq fjesgy^dy this 1 I 

answer, /ir«/, I think the Peach stock b defective ; it is not 

avdEciently! strong and..lastfng. tp. malf^ei^.p^r^oneptitsee; 

.:the roots, are soft and delicate, very l^fd)lQ to sot in cold 

{heavy grQU4d» particularly if suflbred to stand in a sod, qr 

.urtiem the potmd is, not kept plean* dry^-and naannred erexy 
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'€evimn.' Seton^y. Supposing that the trees areplttnted m 
'a tvarm free 'soil, (wliich is the proper soil for the P^ach;) 
they aie liable to the attacks of the worm, which eats into 
dieir roots, and barks the trees all round, until they com- 
pletely destroy them. No better method of destroying these 
worms has been discovered, than simply digging round the 
trees, and examining the infested plants, and iHrhere gun is 
seen oozing' out,' there the worm may be generally found and 
* destroyed. 

' ^ I think an effectual remedy againeft this intnider may be 

%tand, by budding Peaches and Nectarines on the eommoii 

'bitter AtMOND StockI The worm does not like this stock. 

^Feachds wiB' take on it, and grow ndatly as free as on the 

ccymmbh Peach Mock. Thirdly. The Peaeh stock causes 

^the' Peaches and Nectarines to grow too rapidly, making 

very strong shoots, these producing secondary dr lateral 

shoots 7 and the fruit oi the follo\i^g summer is produced 

oti i^& top of tiiese' iceteral shoots, insteiid of being produced 

-&^ i^e l^rineipelictf' first shoots j .1^ caiuses naked- wood at 

^ihe'bdtliiom, and a stragglings uneightly- tree, whose brMches 

^ihghi^v^iaifthe tap with tite fl^ ai^ hixkea, dowb 1^ 

high winds. Fawrthly. In addition to all this^ the tvees aie 

f^ lale yeds eubjeet to wlAit has been ' deemed a disaase 

ct^i lJbe'y(^<^,'fk:om rhb drcumstabce «f the Uleeshiviiig 

a yellow and sickly appearance. Much cttRO^ns j^ilos^hy 

'^as been spent on this subjidct withdiut arrvvUg at asry lEt^lai* 

'&^1»ry '(56n^^htsidn." 

' 'Mr:' Flby, after discoveriligliSiat the Alikiond sfiodc k 
'si!tsfee{ytlble. tf fnjuiy frohi 6uf Northern vtrinteiis in exnreme 
'cdltf^ti^^ther, farther recbmmeuds.the Pliitnf stock in cold 
iatitudids/' and ' tfae - Almdnd for our - Southern States. Heaor 
%ftn: '" i '■'•■ ''•-'■-'-'•-'• 
; r ^'tl^^Pftitri stock* is undduhtodly the host fpr Pealibes 
and •Ne(!tai^e^ in the AVn^l^m Md JSM^etn. States, but 
^^8TiMaliy'f<k< d^i^'dwisHii M ^pAli^HB) Ibr whilih Igi^ tbs 



too rapid growth of tbe shoqt;8, and causes the pH^icipaJs tc^ 
bear the fruit the , foUowio^, seAson, instead; of producing 
lateral shoots tihe same season, and causing the tree to bcv 
more dwarf; the branches strong and fruitful to the botton^ 
of the shoot, thereby having more fruit in a smaller compass. 
Secondly. It makes harder and less pithy wood, and enables, 
it ijie better to withstand the cold; and this may be easily 
proved by catting the branches of each : the shoot oi^ the 
Plum stock will be twice as hard apd firm as the one on the 
Peach stock; but, Thirdly^ a^nd the most iipportant reason 
is, that the Plum ceas^es to send up its sap early in autumn» 
caivsing the Peach to perfect its wood before the cold weatbeij 
sets in." 

As the failure of thia fruit of late years has elicited con* 
siderable discussion and observation, which increases in 
interest annually, I will offer an exposition of my view^ on 
the subject, by a co^parisofi between vegetable and animal 
matter, ;which I huinbly conceive bear a striking analogy to 
each other. If the reader should deem my arguments vision- 
ary, or speculative, I would remind him that the grave im- 
portapce of the suhjeot fully justifies this or. any othei 
attempt at elucidation. 

Havii^, in article Nectarine^.^hown the error of deep 
planting all descriptions of trees and plants, I would here 
observe, that a tree brought into a state of di^ea^e, by which 
the circulation of its nutrimental juices is impeded, and itif 
bark injured* is very similarly situated to a timber post in^ 
«erted in the soil; which every one knows will rot between 
earth and air, hovyrever spund its other parts may be. 
' . In venturing a.Comparisoq between vegetable and animal 
matter, I would .first i;eter the reader to article Chestnut, 
wher^ I have shown that a cbpstnut tree has been known to 
live oyer a thousand years; and that its timber, cut in proper 
Be^QT)^ is supposed to be ia durability commensurate willi 
the age. of ih^ growing tree^ . It is also recorded in history, 
.t}iat^»|4imal ^ubjept^ preserved on ^e JJgypi^an principle, 
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have been knowh to keep as long as the most durable tim-^ 
ber ; while daity experience shows, that corrupt animal and 
vegetable substances, not only become a prey to the most 
noxious insects and reptiles, but will generate them in incal- 
culable numbers. 

It is also evident, that a tree deprived of its functions or 
means of growing luxuriantly, is in a similar situation to a 
diseased animal. If disease be not checked before the. 
juices of the tree become putrid, it will not only die, but will 
contaminate the earth in which it is planted, to the destruc- 
tion of its neighbouring inmates of the garden or field. All 
experienced nurserymen admit this to be the case with dieh 
eased Peach trees, and some have actually abandoned their 
Peach orchards, and chosen fresh ground for new planta- 
tions. 

It is precisely the same with smaller vegetable plants. A 
diseased Cabbage, for instance, by its excremental and cor- 
rupt juices being spent in the ground, will render the culti- 
vation of the same or allied species a casualty ; and daily 
observation teacheth, that young and thrifty plants often 
fall a prey to worms and reptiles which were generated by 
a previous crop. 

It is, moreover, evident that all those enemies of the veget- 
able family feed on the same descriptions of vegetable mat- 
ter which first generated them ; hence the Peach insects 
feed on its fruit in embryo, as well as iii a state at, and even 
beyond, perfection ; the Cabbage worms prey on plants of 
the same genera or species ; and I have no doubt but the 
cotton worms prefer the same description of vegetable mat- 
ter which gave them birth, and that when these insects and 
reptiles cannot obtain the paits which are the most palatable 
to them, or congenial to their nature, they will feed upon 
djiseased trees, plants, or any other matter which contain 
similar juices of nutriment. 1 again repeat, that the' best 
security against their depredations is health and soundness. 
A good sound healthy tree, jplanted and cultivated upon cor- 
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rect principleB, imiy'l»id justly considerM ^as iiiTuliierabld to 
the attacks of insectb and reptiles, as any species of heahhy 
animal creatuie' in existence. : \ 

As I have been more familiar with the eultiYation pf veget* 
ables than fruits, I' would state farther my views ' telative to 
the Cabbage tribe. On New- York Island, iu the vicinity of 
the city, it is customary with gardeners to cut their Cabbages 
gradually as they are required for market, and often to leave 
their roots standing; these by some are ploughed - undei^ 
where they not only feed, but generate their peculiar species 
of insects. Some gardeners take their roots and leaves to 
the cattle yard or dung heap, and return them back to the 
garden the ensuing season in the shape of manure. As a 
consequence of such practice, good Cabbages are very sel* 
dom obtained, even after a routine of othor crops, for two or 
three years^ 

With a view to illustrate the evil of deep planting, I would 
observe farther, that when Cabbage plants are transplanted 
in proper season and on good fresh soil, they generally provo 
uniformly good ; whereas, if it should happen^ as it some- 
time does for want of suitable weather, that the plants cait- 
not be transplanted until they get crooked and overgrown, 
so as to require deep planting to support them in the soil, 
such plants, like diseased Peach trees, decay first in the 
bark, beti^een earth and air, and then, fi*om being defprived 
of a natural circulation of the vegetable juiceis, die^ and dis- 
charge their putrid matter in the earth, to ther dettrnctiijnof 
such other plants as may be inserted in their stead. I have 
frequently known a land of Cabbage pkmts tUted up half "a 
dozen times, and the crop at last scarcely worth gathering, 
whereas, could the plants have been set out while dwarfish, 
and insetted their pix>per depth in the ground, the cultivator 
would have been rewarded a hundred fold. 

I dislike ianiolo<:;y, but cannot avoid repeating my humble 
opinion, that deep planting and injudicious culture are the 
causes of most of the diseases and failures of fruit trees ; and 
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m (^ wa^ I aceoiM f<i^ Peacbes beuig less pl^oti^ tbapr 
the^ were vrlmn left almost to nature, which was the case, X 
am informed, in the beginning of the present century.. That 
tkifl malpractice in horticulture is very general, the^ most 
sttpei^cial obsenrer may discover, by comparing the thriAy 
growth of those trees scattere<f by nature in our highways 
and byways with many of those aided by the art of man. If. 
any of my readers should require, proof of my assertions, I 
can show them from tl^ window of the room where thk 
article is being written, scores of living, or rather. dying evi- 
dences of the evil of deep planting. 

. All the varieties of the Peach produce their fruit upon the 
yoiAig wood c^ a year old, the blossom buds rising immedi; 
4tely from the eyes oi the shoots. The same shoots seldom 
bear after the first y^ar, except on some casual small spurs 
on the two years' wood, which is not to be counted upon. 
JBEence the trees are to be pruned as bearing entirely on the 
ishoots of |;he preceding year, and a full supply of regular 
(grown shoots must be retained for successional bearers. Cut 
.out the redundant shpots, and all decayed and dead w6od, 
wpid reduce some of the former bearers, cutting the most 
.naked quite I away . 

: A Peach Orchard may be planted at any time after the 
,bji)d is established, until the trees are three or four years old, 
which may be placed from fifteen to twenty feet from each 
.other, or from any other spreadi)ig trees. The dwarf kinds 
may -be intradficed into the kitchen garden, and trained 
against fencesr as directed for the Apricot, or as espaliers, 

: or.dwiMrf ftaiwdaids^ 
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SELECT DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF PEACHES. 

FREESTONE PEACHES. 

AsT0it< An excellent Tariety, originating in the city of New-York ; the 
ftuit is above medium size; skin pale yellow, with red cheek ; flesh melt- 
ing and pleasant flavoured -, juice sweet and plentiful ; ripe the latter end 
of August and early in, September. 

Bbebs's Red Rareripe, Middlftown late Red Rareripe- Fruit very 
iazige, of oblong shape ; skin nearly white, with a red cheek > flesh firm, 
juicy, and high flavoured. This variety originated with Joseph Beers, of 
Middletown, New-Jersey j it ripens there from the middle to the end of 
September, and is represented as a good market fruit. 

Belle de Vitry, Adnsirahle Tardive^ Bellis, Beauty of Vilry, A large 
.JHroit, of fine red colour next the sun, on the opposite side a yellowish 
white; flesh white, stained with red at the btone -, firm, juicy, swe^t, 
Tinous and excellent ; ripe early in September. 

Bellegrade, Galande, VwUtte Haiive, Noire de MonirtuU. Smooth 
Leaved Royal George of some. The tree is vigorous and productive; 
firuit above medium size, globular ; skin greenish yellow, and on the sunny 
side rich deep red, with dark purple streaks -, flesh pale yellow, very melt- 
ing, 8a<^arine and juicy; a first rate fruit, early in September. 

Buonaparte. A fine'early variety, introduced by Joseph Buonaparte, 
and recommended by Caleb R. Smith, of Burlington, New-Jersey, as being 
the best market fruit known at that place ; its colour is red, mottled with 
yellow; flesh melting ; juice sweet and delicious, in Aujgust. 

Brevoort's Sekdj.ing Melter, Brevoorfs Morris. A superior Peach, 
xaised by Henry Brevoort, Esq., of New-York j skin of a dingy white 
colour, with red cheek ; flesh white, firm, rich, and sugary y ripe by the 
middle of August. 

Columbia. Fruit of medium size ; skin rough and thin t colour dull 
red ; flesh yellow, fibrous, similar to a pineapple, juicy and rich. It is 
supposed that this Peach originated with Mr. Cox. It is a singular variety. 

Cooledge*s Favourite, Cooledge's early Red Rareripe, A large hand- 
some globular fruit ; skin red, tinged with crimson ; flesh Very melting, 
juicy, and of delicious flavour, in August The tree is vigorous and very 
productive. 

Ceawford's Early Melocotok, Early Crawford. Fruit large, oblong; 
skin yellow and red ; flesh yellow, juicy, sweet, with an agreeable acidity. 
It briginated with Mr. Crawford, Middletown, New-Jersey. The tree is a 
great bearer, and the fruit is considered one of tl^e most marketable varie- 
ties, in August and September. 

Crawford's Late Malacatuwe. Fruit very large, round ; skin ycii 
lowland red ; flesh yeUow. sweet, juicy, and excellent. It is highly esti- 
mated at Middletown for its productiveness and adaptation for market j in 
September and October. 

Double Montague, 8>on, Eearly Double Mnuniain, M&ntauban. A 
beautiful and excelleot Peach of middle size ; skin greenish white, but soft 
red, marbled with a deeper red next the sun ; flesh white and malting j 
joice plentiful and highly flavoured ; ripe in August* 
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15A9LT Oh .vtvop, Orange Freeatone, YeUow Rareripe, Tellow Malatafon, 
Golden Rareripei Early Yellow. Fruit under a nieiiium size, inclining to 
the oval shape, apex full, with a small tip ; skin greenish yellow ; Hesh a 
finA yellow ; juice rich and sweet, but not plentiful : ripe in August and 
[September. There are several varieties under the same naaM» son^ of 
which are inferior to the true Orange Peach. ' 

Early Royal Geobge. Red Magdalen of Prince. A superior variety, 
of medium size, and ratheir globular farm ; skin yellow^ with red cheek; 
flesh melting and delicious ; in August. There are several varieties cuiti- 
▼ated under this name, dififerehtly described. 

Eastbubn's Choice. Fruit large, nearly round ; skin pale yellow, wfth 
a red blqsh ; flesh yellowish white'; juice exceedingly pleasant' and spri;>hi- 
ly J in September and October. The tree is represented as hardy, luxuri- 
ant and vigorous, by the Editor of HoflTy's iOrchardists* Companion of 
Philadelphia, from whence this description is taken. 

Empebor of Russia, Serrated Leaf, New Cut-Leaved JJnique. ' The 
fhiit of this species is deeply cleft, one half of it projecting ctmsideraMy 
beyond the other; the skin is downy, of a brownish yellow and red colour ; 
flesh melting } juice sweet and delicious ; towards the end of Augtist. This 
, sort was fbund by Mr. Floy, in New-Jersey, 1809, and all the stones of this 
fruit are said to produce plants with jagged leaves. 

George the Fourth. An excellent Peach, of mediufn size and globu- 
lar shape } of pale yellow colour in the shade, and dark red next the sun ; 
flesh yellow, but red at the stone, from which it separates ; a fruit of very 
superior flavour when dt maturity, wlrich is early in September. It origin- 
ated in the garden of Mr. Gill, Broad-street, New-York. 

Gbsen Nutmeg, J^arly Anne^ Avant Blanche. This early variety fa 
aaid to have originated in fierksbire, England. The fruit is small ; its 
colour yellowish green ; its pulp melting, juicy, of very pleasant flavour, 
and ripens in July and August Murray's Eiirly Anne is a variety raised 
fh>m the seed of this. It is esteemed for its early maturity. 

Grosse Mignonne, Veloutee de Mprltt, Grimwood^s Royal George, Large 
French Mignonne, Vineuse, according to Lindley ; and the following syno- 
' nymes are added by Kenrick : Belle Beaute^ Smnofh-leaved Royal George^ 
' Royal Souveraint Poiirpre de NormandAe, Royal Kensington^ Early Vine- 
yard. Transparent^ and Morrises Red Rareripe. One of the most beautifal 
and delicious varieti^^s in cultivation. Fruit large, depresse<1, hollow at th« 
summit, with a deepish sature \ skin rather downy, of rich deep red, thickly 
mottled on a yellowish ground ; flesh pale yellow, rayed with red at the 
stone \ melting, juicy, and of a rich vinous flavour, when in perfection, 
which is early in September. 

Heath Freestone, Kenrick* s lleath. This variety was first obtained 
from the late (General Heath, of Roxbury. near Boston. The ft-uit is very 
large, oblong and beautiful, frequently weighing half a pound j colour pale 
yellowish green, with crimson or violet next the sun ; its flesh is 
melting, juicy, rich, vinous, and agreeably acid ; ripens in September and 
October. 

Hoffman's Pound, Morrison*8 Pmtnd, Ryff'/nan^^ Favourite, This 
fhiit is by some called the 'Aforrmr/Tiifl, from its having Ivcn first oMa'ned 
by Mr. Floy firom Governeur Morris ; but ft originated with MHrtih Hoff- 
man, Esq., of New-Yotk. The fruit is very large ; skin brownish whit« 
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«Dd red ; flesb yellow^ firm, very juicy and delicious, parttng f^om .tlie 
stone; greatly esteeemed from iu ripening late in September and October. 

Late Admirable, Rtiydte, Rtfyal, Bourdiae. Teiunde Venus of Prince 
tmd Donming. Fruit large, roundish, inclining to oblong ; sature deeply 
impressed along one side, having the flesh swelling boldly and equally oa 
both sides, with a slight impression on the summit; skin downy, of pale 
^reen colour, streaked with dull tawny red ; fleHh white, delicate, melting, 
juicy and high flavoured ; a magnificent Peach, ripemng in September. 

M A Lt* A , Peche MulU, Belle de Paris, Maltt de Nurmandiey Italian Pecteh. 
Fruit above the medium size ; colour pale yellowish green, marbled with 
purplish red; flesh yellow, juicy, rich, vinous, and of superior flavour; 
ripens at the end of August 

Madeleink de CovBSoir, Madeleine Rmige, Rmtge Paysanne, Red 
Magdalen. Royal Georgei and New Royal Charlotte of s&me eoUeetioru. 
An^exceUem fruit, of large size; colour yellow and^red ; ripens at the end 
of August ■, flesh firm, white, but red at the stone ; sugary and ricb. 

Monstrous Lkmoet'. Largest Lemon. This variety was first discoveved 
in the garden of Mr. Tiebout, now Union Place ; the fruit is of the largest 
size, and in the gardens of two persons in New-York, has weighed seven- 
te^i ounces, as stated by Mr. Prince, Who says that the tree «Bquire9 « 
BheUered situation, and that the fruit is late in ripening ; October. 

Morris's Red Freestone, Red Rareripe. Oros»e Mignonne, and Royal 
Ktmington aeeording to Prince, Fruit nearly round, of large size, apex 
a little snnkeri; skin greenish yellow, with red cheek; flesh delicious and 
melting \ a first rate vanity •, iripe toward the end of August. 

Morris's White Frekstowe, White Rareripe^ Luscious White Rart' 
ripCy PhUadeiphia Freestone. Lady Ann Stewart of Dooming and Prince, 
Fruit lance, and inclining to the oval form, sature even, but not deep; 
apex a little sunken ; skin white or rather yellowish ; flesh white, juicy, 
rich and sweet ; ripe in September. 

Neil's' Ear tT PpRpiiE, Early Purple of Miller ^ Johnson^ s Purple 
Atdnt. Padley's Earty Purple^ Veritable Pourpree Hatioe, Peche du Ftw. 
One of the most beautifViI of Peaches, of medium size ; skin yellow, but 
on the sunny side of a fine deep red and purplish colour ; it ripens by 
the middle of August ; flesh melting, juiey, with a rich vinous flavour ; an 
excellent fruit. 

New Royal Charlotte, Queen Charlotte, New Early Purple, Kew 
Early Purple. A delicious Peach, rather above medium size ; skin pale 
greenish white, with deep red next the sun ; flesh greenish white, rich and 
agreeable ; ripe in August. 

NoBLTssE, Melli8h*s Favourite. Vanguard of Prince and Winter, The 
ti£e is of a vigorous growth, and very productive; fruit large, somewhat 
oval, of a pale red colour, marbled with diflbrent shades ; pulp jufcy, tieh, 
and melting when at maturity, which is in August and September. 

PrksidIent. This variety originated at Bedford, off Long Island. It 
is a rich, molting, juicy fruit, of Iars:e size, roundish, with a shallow saturt; 
skin very downy, dull red next the sun, pale yellowish green in the 
shad(* ; the surface covered with small red dots ; a flrst rate Peach ; ripe in 
September. 

Prince's Latr Yellow Freestoitb. A beautiful firuft, of a greenish 
yellow colour, tinged with red j flesh firm and rich. A partially ripespeci« 
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•mea of tMs iraciety waC'exkibtted Jiy Mr. Prinoo in^iba HortieuHival room 
df the Aroeriean Institute, October 24tfa, 1843. 

Rakvripe YEI.LOW. Yellow and Red Rareripe, Red Vel/oet^ Large Yellow 
Mutmeg. Marie Antoinette of some. This variety is large ; skin yellow 
and red; flesh firm, rich and delicious, in Aagast and September. It is 
considered one of the most Tslnable market varieties. 

Ken Chsek Malacatitife, Hogget Malaeotan, Alberge IneomparabU, 
Lady Oallatin, Prohyn Peach. Tiie fhiit of this variety is of large siase 
and oval form ; its colour is yellow, with a red cheek on the sunny side ; 
the flesh is also yellow, melting, rich, juicy, and luscious. There is another 
variety of this fhiit, which originated with Mr. Polls, of New-York, said 
to be very productive, and of excellent quality ; ripens in September. 

RoBivsoH G&U80E, EoHy Robinson Crusoe. Frurt large» roundi and 
bandsome ; skin pale red, marbled with dark red ; flesh juicy, sweet, and 
delicious; tipe in September. The stone from which this variety was 
raised, by Dr. Coxe. of Philadelphia, was brought by Lieutenant Coxe from 
>thie fiir-£mied Island of Alexander Selkirk, or Robinson Crusoe. 

Smock Fan, Smock^s Freestone* An esteemed market variety, at Mid- 

dletown, Kew-Jeney, where it origio^ted, in Mr. Smock's ovchard. Some 

•pecimeos of the fruit have measured twelve faipbes in circumference, it 

is of oblong shape ) skin pale yellow and dark fed ; flesh juicy, a little add, 

' and very palatable ; in September and October. 

SwBST Watek, £ariy Sweet Water. American Nutmeg cf Prince. 
This variety is said to have originated at Flushing; its form is rouivi» and 
its colour whitish green* with a red blush at maturity, which is early in 
August The flesh is very tender, melting, rich and jutcy. . . 

Tetoh ns Venus. Royale of some collections. There are two or tbiee 
iwrieties. bearing this name } the fruit of the best variety is large, globular, 
of a pale yellowish green colour, marbled with red ; flesh greenish yellow, 
but red at the stone ; a delicious flavoured Peach ; ripe in September. 

Van ZANDT'a Supeas, Waxen Rareripe. This variety originated with 
Mr. Van Zandt, of Flushing | its form is oval ; its skin smooth, somewhat 
mottled, and of a beautiful waxen appearance; flesh melting, and of excel- 
lent flavour } in August and September. i 

Walteb's £a&ly. Fruit large ; colour white in the shade, and red 
next the sun ; flesh red. very juicy and delicioua it is considered one of 
the most productive and early Peaches cultivated at Middietown, New- 
Jersey, where it ripens about the middle of Augast 

WASHxnaTOzi Peach, Boyce Peachy WashingUm Freestone. Early 
Rose of some. A first rate Peach ; colour a pale yellow in the shade, but 
pale red next the sun ; flesh very juicy and delicious ; ripens toward the 
end of August A peculiar trait in tlus Peach, is its rapid growth ; it 
will, while ripening, in about ten days, nearly double its ordinary size ; 
weighing over half a pound. 

White Blossom. Willow Peach, Snow Peach, White Blossomed Incom- 
parable. This variety originated on Long Island ; the fruit \& perfectly 
white, ^f an oval form and handsome appearance ; the flesh is also wh>te, 
.melting, juicy and pleasant; it is much used for preserves when not over 
ripe, and is at full maturity in September. 

Yxx«LOw AsiL^ABLE. Abricotce, Admirable Jaune, Peche d^Orange, 
Qrosse JaunCt Peche de Burai, Sandalie, Hermaphrodite, Apricot Peach. 
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Tbe flmtt of this Miiety is Ittge; yell»w while immature, Imt laved with 
red wben ripe } flesh flrmi yellow ; flavour sinvlar to tbe Apricot ; ripe 
late in September. 

Yellow Ai.bk»ob, Alberge. Jaunty Pcche Jaunty Roussanne, Saint 
Laurent Jaune^ Petite Rmuaanne, Rosanna. Purple Aiberge, and Gold 
Fieahed of Winter 4r Co. A middie-aized globular fruit, of a yellow colour 
in the abade, widi deep red next the sun ; tbe flesh deep yellow, but red 
asKt theatone; melting, juicy, rich, sweet, vinous and excellent ; in August. 



PATIES, OR CLINGSTONE PEACHES. 

Blood Clijio, Claret Clingatonet Red Velvet. Sdnguinole of Prince » 
Bl'jod Peach of Winter 4* Co. Fruit large, oblong, of a dark violet or 
crimson colour; flesh Uood red to the stone ; highly valuable for preserves, 
and by some deemed preferable to . the Quince. The tree is very pro- 
ducttve^ 

Cathabiiie* Rodman^a Red* and Red Catharine of some edtatoguea. 
Fruit large, round, variable; colour a beautiful red next the sun, marbled 
and dashed with darker shades ; pale greenish yellow in the shadie } flesb 
white, tinged with yellow and red ; juice abundant, and of very rich and 
sweet flavour ; tree a good bearer ; its fruit ripens In September. 
• Coirojtsss GuNGSTONE. Mr. Manning describes this as a fine large 
round Peach; skin yellowish white, marbled with red; flesh meiting» 
juicy, rich and exceflent ; in September. 
. Rably NxwiifOTOR.' Smith* s Newingtont NeW'York Early Newington, 
A much esteemed fhiit ; its colour in the shade is white, but next the sun 
jred i it* form is globular : its flesh i^ juicy, ridi and hi^ ^voured. The 
tree is productive, and the fruit matures in August 

HxATH, HfATH Clihostone, Latc Heatht Late October' Mr. Prince 
says, that the original tree of this variety was discovered growing wild on 
tbe farm of the late Judge WiUet, of Flushing, and took its name Arom its 
being found in a barren fleld. Tbe fruit is very large, of oval or oblong 
form ; the skin is downy, nearly all white ; tbe flesh is peculiarly rich and 
highly flavoured, tender, melting and juicy. There is another variety 
mentioned by Mr. Kenrick, and called by the same name, said to have 
been^aised from a stone brought by Mr. Heath from the Mediterranean. 

Hv8lop*s Clinostonb. The trees oi this variety are vigorous and pro- 
ductive. The fruit is large *, skin a ydlowish white, with red cheek ; flesb 
melting, juicy, sweet, vinous, and excellent j it ripens in October, and will 
keep good till November. 

IncoMPARABLE, Lotc Admirable^ Pavie Admirable. The fruit of this 
esteemed variety is large and roundish ; the skin pale yeUow colour, shaded 
with scarlet or deep crimson next the sun i flesh pale yellow ; juice sugary 
and well flavoured; ripe in September. 

LofON Clingstone, Kennedy's Carolina, Pineapple Clingstone, Hoyte'9 
Lemon Clingstone, Lemon Largest, Large Telloto Pineapple. This fruit 
is of large size and oval -shape ; yellow in the shade, but bright red riocl 
the sun ; it resembles a lemon, having a nipple at the apex ; some have 
weighed twelve ounces; its fleah is firm, and is at maturity in New-Tork 
by the end of September, 

10 
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Monstrous Pavie ob Pompowne, Gros Metec(don, GrosPermque Rouge, 
Pavie MtmstreuXy Pavie Curnu. Fruit very large; roandish, with an ab- 
tose nipple j skin downy, of a fine red and greenish white colour ', fiesh 
white, deep red at the stone, juicy and vinous, excellent for preserving ; in 
September and October. 

New- York White Clingstone, Williams's New-York. New Newing' 
ton of some catalogues. Fruit large, round, with a poilited apex j skin 
white, tinged with rose j flesh yellow, melting or «oft, but adhering slowly 
to the stone j juice very plentiful, sweet, luscious, and high flavoured ; 
ripe in September. 

Old MixoN Clingstone. Of all cUngstone Peaches, this is considered 
the most dehcious ; the skin is yellow, with a bright red cheek, marbied ; 
flesh red at the stone, rich* juicy, sweet, and high flavoured j the fruit 
ripens gradually in September. This vairlety is cultivated in Massachv- 
setts, under the above name ; but Mr. Manning says that he has cultivated 
this Aruit with the Old Newington,^nd the Catharine, and could never per- 
C0ive any difference in the fruit orlrees. 

Old Newington, Newington. The fruit of this viriety is large, rather 
globular, of a fine bright red and pale yellow colour, marbled with dashes 
and streaks of a deeper colour y the flesh is yellowish white, but red at this 
stone J also juicy, rich, sweet and well flavoured j the tree is very pro- 
ductive \ in September. 

Orange Cling, Round Alberge. A beautiful native Peach, of round 
shape, and bright yellow or orange colour ; flesh oratige colour, aromatic^ 
rich, and juicy. The tree is a great bearer, and from the beauty of its 
fruitf which ripens in September, is entitled to extensive cultivation for 
the inarket 

Pavib Madeleine, Pavif Blanc, Melecf^on, lUtyrecoion, Merlieoionj 
Persiqueja Gros-FruU Blanc The fruit of this variety is 6f medium 
size, somewhat broadly globular ; skin pale yellowish white and marbled 
red 'f flesh yellowish white to the stone; juice sugary and of an agreeable 
flavour ; towards the end of August and September. 

Prince's Climax. Fruit ver^ large, oval ; skin ydlow, mottled with 
crimson j flesh yellow, and of riqh pineapple flavour } ripe in September, 
and good in October. 

Selby's Cling' Fruit large, highly esteemed; skin white and red; 
flesh melting, juicy, and of peculiar rich flavour ; ripe in September and 
October. ^ 

Saiock's Clingstone. Fruit very large, oblong ; skin yellow and red ; 
flesh juicy, rich, a little acid ; it ripens in October at Middletown, New- 
Jersey, and is considered one of the most productive and profitable late 
market fruits. 

Tippecanoe Pkach, Hero of Tippecanoe. This variety originated 
with George Thomas, of Philadelphiai and the fruit has been much ad- 
mired at the Pennsylvania Horticultural exhibitions } it id of large size, 
of a beautiful yeljow colour, with a fine red bhish j flesh yellow, firm and 
juicy, possessing an agreeable acidity ; it ripens late in September. A 
faithful description of this fruit, accompanied by a beautiful coloured 
plat^ taken from nature,' may be seen in Hofly's Orchardists' Companion, 
Ho. 4* 
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PEAR. 

POIRIER. Pyru8. 

The Pear tree, in its wild state, is thorny, with upright 
branches, tending to the pyramidal foiin, in which it differs 
materially fi om the Aj)ple tree. The twigs, or sprays, hang 
down ; the leaves are eKptical, obtuse, serrate ; the flowers 
in terminating, villose corymbs, produced from wood of the 
preceding year, or from buds gradually formed on the several 
years' growth, on the extremeties of very short protruding 
shoots, technically called spura. It is found in a wild state 
in England, and abundantly in France and Germany, as 
well as in other parts of Europe, not excepting Russia, as 
far north as Itititude 51. It grows in almost any soil. The 
cultivated tree difiers from the Apple, net only in having a 
tendency to the pyramidal form, but also in being more apt 
to send out tap roots ; it being, as a seedling plant, longer in 
coming into bearing ; and when on its own root, or grafted 
on a wild Pear stocky much longer lived. In a dry soil, it 
will exist for centuries, and still keep its healthy productive- 
ness, and vigour. The Romans had thirty^-six varieties in 
Pliny's time : there are now several hundreds in the French 
and British nurseries ; the London Horticultural Catalogue 
contains the names of upward of six hundred Tarieties. 
Professor Van Mons, of Brussels, and M. Duquessie, of 
Mons, fruited about eight thousand seedling Pears, from 
which they obtained nearly eight hundred sorts worth culti- 
vating, (Neil's Hort. Jour.) The varieties are divided by 
the French into different classes of fruits, which are desig- 
nated ^as Beurrtea, Crevers, Poiree, &c. 

Criterion op a Goob Peap.— Dessert Pears are charac- 
terized by a sugary, aromatic juice, with the pulp soft and 
sub-liquid, or melting, as in the Beurrees, or Butter Pears, 
or of a firm and cri$p consistence, or breaking, as in the 
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Winter Bergamots. Kitchen Pears should be of a large 
size, i^ith the flesh firm, neither breaking nor melting, and 
rather austere than sweet. Perry Pears maybe either large 
or small ; but the more austere the taste, the better will be 
tiio liquor; excellent perry is made from the wild Pear. 

Pear trees^ are propagated by grafting in the spring, or 
budding late in the summer, and also by seed taken from 
the best sortfi for the purpose of obtaining new varieties. In 
raising Pear stocks, the wild Pear is preferred in Europe, as 
being calculated to produce plants more hardy and durable 
than the cultivated sorts ; and for dwarfing and precocity, 
the Quince is preferred. 

The Pear is a much handsomer upright growing tree 
than the Apple; more durable, and its wood hard and valu- 
able for the turner and millwright ; but its blossoms being 
-white, are less «howy than those of the Apple. 

A Pear Orchard may be planted at any time after the 
trees are two years' old from the graft ; and as some varie- 
ties of trees from youxig stocks y^ not come into full bear- 
ing until ten or tyrelve years old, ^ey will bear removing 
vvith care at any time within that period. They may be 
: planted at from twenty to thiity-five feet distance from eadi 
other, accpr^ing to the nature of the tree. The dwarf vari- 
eties may be planted in the kitchen garden, and trained 
either as espaliers or dwarf standards. 

Standard Pear trees will require but little pruning after 
the heads are once formed; in doing which, the branches 
e^ouljd. be .permitted .to extend on all sides freely. Several 
years ipay elapse before any cross-placed, very irregular, or 
crowded branches, require pruning; yet there are some 
kinds whose form of growth resembles the Apple ; such will 
need frequent pruning. ** The Pear tree," Mr. Phail says, 
** does not produce blossoms on the former year's wood, as 
several other sorts of trees do. Its blossom buds are foimed 
upon spurs growing out of wood over one year old, and, 
consequently, projecting spurs aU over the tree i^ust l;»e l&tt 
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IrtBt grows only &n the jinaideof those k^itimhe^, wbii^b aiif 
exposed tt> fcheami afeidaiff; in otbeito'it ooQilpies Qt^etyptet 
of tlie t^ee.^■ Witbetiiig says, that " th^ Fro^oh m^ike pen^y 
ac poire, fcdm: the fermented jjuice of the Peai%.wbich ip 
lifitle kiferior tD.wina ;. and tba^t even the bad eatipg Hindis^ 
pared and dried. in ao'oveti, wiJjf Jbeep several years witk or 
without sugar. 

' Before I introdiiiodiibe^aeripdve Ustxif f eai^, jt may h^ 
necessary to in^rm my i'eadek's that a conrroveii^y baa late.)y 
' existed amoog justly celebrated pomologists. a^d nufsery'^ 
men, with regard 'to some t)f the old varieties oT^^t^ and 
other frui^ ; the conAequence of. which has beei^that several 
DultiTat0r0 are for an indoscriminsi^ rejection of all the oldest 
vaiieties, while otliera cooliend that in som^ djistricta the old 
fruits are aa good as they wetie ever kn^wn.to ,W» and cojv 
aequentiy deserving of oultiyadon M heretofore. It -is reipqiv 
ded in \ Loudon's Entyclofpcedia/ that the A^iv^nBcirg(mid 
for .instance; has been cultivated ^ and highly '0011(0^0)0^ in 
(England since the. time of Julius Ca^aart.fMoWy nintUtn ce»- 
imri^si -This &ct ia my apology for retaining auiob /of the. <4d 
-Tadeties erf* the different fKudta in my descriptive )iat» aahav^ 
been inost celebrated. The following f^^^tract^ axe from the 
^ottalogoe of Mesarsw Winter k Ca.». propri|Btora of the old 
Ziinhafean Botanic Grkrden and Nur$ei;ie4i Flushing,^ Long 

; . ^' That some ojT the fine o>i var^ties of the Fear hayp 

rdkaterioraiied in sojne p^tts pf ibp co^ntiyi is iinquestionable; 

ilAfis isfis^ribed ,to yari^ita papft^s; firMt, tha( the varieties 

have rtm oxU^ as it is temiedj <«f«9t^i> to the use pf disease^ 

stocks, or scions from diseased, or aged, or unthrifty trees, 

or both ; third, to the deleterious influence of the salt air, 

near the seaboard ; fotirth, to the want of proper attention 

to soil and culture. We cannot subscribe to the soundness 

of the reason first assigned ; there are too many instances of 

▼arieties of fruit whose origin is so remote that it cannot be 
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traced; sdTl'otmtiimiftg in Mk ^gonr^ ind' tin • kinds whieh 
%av0 det^iorat^ in some sections ^tbe'couritry, still msdii-^ 
tsin ttieir celebrity in the interior, and more eafiiecially in 
tbe vii^g^ soil of the west. Which of the other eauses as^ 
signed, has tended to deteriorate the fine kinds alluded tot» 
we wiU not undertake to determine ;^' one or more of tbem 
may have h^d their influence, but we think that proper 
attention to propagation, soil, and culture^ may in general, 
if not in every instance, restore the valuable old vaiieties to 
their piistine excellence; and in this vicinity there is deci- 
sive evidettce of the improvement of that superior old variiety. 
the White Doyenne, Saint Michael, or VirgaHeu.'* '^ 

The last line of the above extract leads me to remark^ 
that So celebrated has been the Pear therein alluded to, that 
it has been cultivated throughout the civilized world for 
icenturies, under nmmberless different names. In * Lindley's 
Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Gaftlen,' fifteen synonymee 
are added to the general liead, Wh^e Dotenns ; some of 
which names, are '-^tlll retained in t^ catalogues of. those 
who profess to- denounce ^ the old fruits as ^'outcasts;*' In 
fact, the various eatalogties ai» 4>ecome so coaaplic&ted fron 
^he above causes^ that I ' have, to avoid discrepancy, occa- 
sionally adopted some of the names as'synotiymed, of: wlat» 
to me, appeared to bQ disthict varieties; and vnih a view to 
lead the i^eader to judge for himself in' such cases,* I have 
appended the names of the different nurserymen: to the 
Articles, who' 'being prai^rcil me^n- of good jud^ent, and 
integrity, are entitled tO' sttch distrnctioa. - These renouirkB 
are intended to apply, n6t only to PesLna; bi^t 'to other spedee 
of fruit in thei various deseriptlve lists, ' 
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SELECT DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF PEARS, 



. SUMMER FRUIT. 

' Ah ! MoR DiEu. A be&utifal Pear, introdaced by J.. B. Mantel, of 
Bloomingdale. New- York. It is depicted in * HoSy*s Orcbardists* Com- 
panion, by a handsome coloared plate» accompanied by the following^ dei- 
Bcription : Size medium ; form handsome ; colour rich yellow, with bright 
red cheek ; flesh juicy ; flavour sweet and perfumed. Tree vigorous and 
productive, the fruit growing in clusters of four or five together. 

Amirs Joannet, jBar/|^ Sugar. This fruit is described by Mr. Man- 
tling as smaii, of oblong form *, light yellow skin, with a small portion of 
red ; flesh whitei and when not overripe juicy and good. It ripens. in July, 
about ten days before the PetU Mu8cai\ to which it is superior in flavour. 

Bblle de Bhuxelles, Beauty of Brussels^ Cours Complet A large 
early Pear of pyramidal form ;. skin a beautiful clear yellow, with red 
cheek ; flesh 'white, fine, and of an agreeable flavour ; ripe early in August. 

Beurrk d^Amanlis. a fine early Pear, imported from France by J. B. 
Mantel, of Bloomingdale, New-York -, and described as follows, in* Hoffy*8^ 
Orcbardists' Companion :' Size large ; form large bellied ; colour green, 
changing to yellow, ivith a fine blush when fully ripe, and russet spots ; 
flesh melting, juicy, sweet and excellent i ripe in August and September. 
Tree vigorous and productive. 

B1.00DG00D Pear, Early Bturre. ; Fruit large i form nearly oval; skin 
adull yellow, covered with dark russet spots; flesh tender, melting) and 
pleasant. Mr. Manning says, V It comes early into bearing and produce 
abundant crops every year ; in August*' 

' Crawford, Early Crawford. A flne early Scot^ Pear, af medium 
aize, round at the eye, diminishing at the stem ; the skin is entirely of a 
light yellow ; the flesh juicy; tender, and good. Mr. Manning says that 
the tree jcomes into bearing young, and ripens its fruit in August. 

Dearborn's Seedlino. This variety originated in the garden of the 
Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, of Roxbiiry. The tree is of vigorous growth; 
fruit of medium .size«, rounded at the crown, and regularly diminishes in a 
parabolic manner to the stalk -, the skin is smoo^ thin, green, with russet 
spots ; at matuiity it turns to a delicate, yellow ; flesh very melting, and 
of the finest flavour r in August 

EarLy Roubvelet, Rousselet haiif £arly Catharine, This is a small 
|>ear. with a long curved neck ; skin yellow, with brownish russet ; flesh 
very fine, rich, and high flavoured ; in August and September- The tree 
yields immense, crops. 

Honey Pear, American ffoney, Thi^ Pear in sixe and shape resem* 
t>les the Seckle; the skin ia yellow, with a large portion of dull red ; the 
flesh sweet juigy and good; Mr. Manning says tite tree brars joung, and 
Inds fair to be very prolific 

3 AjiGOvviLi^K, Epargne, Beau Jfreaentt Saini Sampson, Groasc Cuian 
Jliadame, S^int J^amberU Ptnre des Tables des Princes^ Fruit rather 
larg?, oblon;;, of a pale greep colour, ^a little marked witb r^ ; flesh meltr 
ing, jtticy, with a slightly add, rich and agreeable flavour. It ripeoa wrly 



iii»Aiigi]8t, ifl one of tbe most prodactive of all Pean, and the very beet in 

it8 8eiie(i^.//.s '\ , . •: :i] .,::■.:. J ;■ :■' . ^ 

Julienne of Coxe. VArckidtte d^Etti Swnimer Beurre, Summer Doy^ 
ennCf Summer St, Michael, of Boston. Bfoodgood Pear of wme col* 
lections^ Frnit mecfium size^ sneoClit' brfgbt* yellow at maturity, with a 
faint blush next the sun ; form rather ovate, tapering toward the stalk ; 
^sb per^tly melting, rich, and juicy. The tree bears young, and meet 
profusely, and matures its fVuit in August and September. 

Madjcleine, Magdalene, Citron, des Carmest Ehrly Chaumontelle. T^his 
PeaT is of medfum size, pale yellow, with an occasional bliish next the 
Bun ; flesh white, melting, perfumed. A tine eajrly fruit, ripening in July 
and August Mr. Manning considers ^ this a very good Pear ; he says the 
tree bears well every year. 

RbussELET DE Rheims, Muftk or. Spice Pear. Fruit smisdl, pyramidal, 
greenish yellow at maturity, but brown red next the 5un, with russetty 
Ispots ; liesh half beurre, fine, very perfumed. Goad to put in branny, and 
to dry; in August and September. 

8 Aiiv^ J}* EjEt Bellissime d^ Amour, Epargneqf the French, Bngliff^ 
Bed Cheek. This Pear is of pyramidal form, terminating in 9 round blunt 
point at the stalk ; colour. yellow, but fine scarlet next the sun -, the whole 
• surface smooth, regular, and polished; fiesh white, melting, juicy, and 
liighly perfumed -, the tree is an abundant bearer, and ripens its firuit in 
August, / 

' Stevens*s Genesee Pear. ^ A specimen of this Pear was furnished th^ 
Orchardists' Companion, from Wm. Reid's Nursery, at Murray Hill, ]!jew- 
York. It appears by thjB plate, to be a beautiful pear, of large size, and 
rather 0/ an oblong form ; its colour is mellow green, with hisset blotches ; 
its flesh is represented ^as white, juicy, an^ melting ; flavour sprightly, rich^ 
and very delicious. Time of rixtening, toward the end of August. 

Skinless Peas, Poire sans peau, Fleur 4e Guigkes. A small oblong 
jpear; tlie skin, which is very smooth and ithin, is pale green, marbled with 
red and yellow ; flesh, crisp) sweet, and of pleasant flavour* the tree i^ 
very' prolific ripening its fruit in August 

' SyxMiSR F&ANCREAi^, Fraucreal d^Ete, FmdHnte, France Cannel, Gros 
Mieef d^BtCy Milari Blanc, Prebles Beurre, , Ffuit above . medium size ; 
shape oblong; thicitest about one-third fsopi the eye j skin yellowish green; 
Besh melting, rich and extellent^ ripe early iii ^epte^ber. 

8t7MVB^ Melttno, Summer Beurre, Fondant d'Ete. An excellent 
summer- Pear, of pyrfform shape; colouf yellow, tfnged with brownisi^ 
ted y flesh pof|, melting, and sweet The tree beafs young, and ripens fU 
ifruit in August 

StJifVER Ross, Thorny Rose, Epine Roie, Poire de Rose, RosenMme 
Itfaft, A Pear of medium size. In form resembling an Apple; the skin 
is dull yellow, spotted with russet, and mart^led with red ; a very prodoo^ 
itve variety, ripening Its f^ult early in August. Mr. Manning pronoonoev 
^Is a beadtiful fjruit and the tree a great bearer/ 

' WlLLAKsVBoNcHRSTiEN-. J7/irf/£/. WUiiamt*8 Eorlyf Autumn Supcrb 
qf Prince. This fruit originated with a Mr. Wheeler, ij(t Aldermas^n, 
tn Biirkfihire, Englund, but was subsequently extensively propagated jbjr 
Mr. W jlltamfl^ dear London ; henoe itft name.~ The /hiit is large, oblong^ 
tt)e' stalk tMc)c and fleshy, an inch long ; the cdonr at matiirity y&iaw 
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jBbged.with red; flesli wbitifh, v6iy roenittg, and'tfelicate ; jaiO0 perfVtiiiM, 
sweet and abundant Tree vety productive, antl firuit ripe early in S^ 
tember. 

■•■•*.' ■ • . . 

AUTI^N FRUIT. 

' AVDKEWB, Amortfi GiMwt. FniU oblong ; skin yellowish gveen, wHh • 
dull red cheek ; flesh melting, juicy, and high flavoured. Mr. Manning 
tepresents it as *' a y/ety talniAle pear, producing its fhiit esorly and aban- 
tiantly.'* Ripe in Septem^ and October. 

hxjtvmv BiEB«AHOT, Common ^^gamoty York Bergamot, MengaMoiU 
^Automnty Andrews. Fru'ft globnlar, deprsifsed ; skin roiigh, yellowisli 
^Yeen, and dtill br6wn. with greyish spdts ; flesh pale, melting, ' jtii&y* 
Angary and petfiimed;'Tipe in September and October. TIris iraiteiy has 
been <^1tfYated in England from the time of Julicu Cssar, aild idatUl 4»i^ 
eidered by many a 'first-rate Fear in ttsiieasdm 

Autumn 8up£kb. This is a large Pear, full and lonnd at the ey«v 
diminishing to a point mt tbe stem ; the skin i0 yelkiw, mixed with dull 
ted ; the flesh melting and good. Mr. Manning says II be^rs yocuig; ind 
th«C the fVtxft ripChs fn 0<Aober. 

Bctts ET BoKNS, BeOe tCFlanden; Sekone and gutty enuiaMioe. 'Fndt 
yery large, gjobidar, depressed ; the sUdk long ; skfn' gte(snMl yell0w;%(it 
next the sun yeflow, with spots of mssett flesh "white; street, exefeeffing 
rich and agreeably perAimedi The tree is very fnpoduotlre, and the flmit 
ripens in September. This variety has bMi coltlTated under the errsneoua 
names of CkarUB d^Auhiehe, Belii De BHtieellei and Betgamottt ' CnU' 
BQrtne, wbfatfi are'dlstinet fruits. 

ftsL^E LtcKATivE, FondontU cPAutOtmie. A bek^tlftd' FMniah Pear s 
'tlitddie sisAl, roitodisb, taperhig at^fUo stalk; skill yallaWf flHgbU^ inia- 
setted, and tinged with pale red; flesh melting, sweet and juicy, With h 
'a!ight musfify pei^me j eaHy in Oetoberr Mr. Mamita^ cohihtaied ' this 
'variety as worthy of a plabf^aniaiag the (Shtfisei^oolMeiioiiak - 

BsuicaE Bosc, CoUhoBte Voit. Fruit larger ahd y«ry toag \ taraafakttfl 
wHb a crown, near thne Indies in diameter ; aoibewbkt ealabash-fikhdedi 
' skfti gray fiiwn colour, hot russetty yellow at inaliurity \ flesh whlta; Cell- 
ing, highly flavoured, and delicious ; it ripens in Octohef. 
* BLESiTEa^s MsAiyow, Iktrgt Seekel, cf Prince, MeuO&iff Ptat tf Winter 
'4" <^* A native firuit of medium' size, foundish^lHnb, iitd of a yalldlr 
eolour, fiiiged With dhll red';* the flesh mdting. jdiey, awael, tnuilky,«iltt 
i^'deliciovs flirnonr; ilpe ill <^4ttdMr. A proliilc bearer. 

BaowN BEuaas, Beurre Bou^e, Beurre ^Or, Beurre JMe, Bourre Ou 

JM, ieurre d^Amli>i$ei httmberiy Red ^korre, OolOM Bewrty Potte^^Am- 

"Mae. l%iy was ft^Mly eotiaidbred the besi^^eT aU Feifrs in its ieaaMi. 

•Fruit rather large, of greetiiah ye!l6w,'BM tfuaiy'nd^Mtfui^, eoiwrMI wiA 

tbin' russet; flesh ihelting, "buttery, ridi aiid exbeHeni; at- peHbtiHoii Hi 

October and November. 

' Ca^iaxomt. Betirre'de Cfi^riotimbnf, CsZeto^* Mks». 'TbilPvaH^ia 
"tnhcSi'festeebed in tJbe vicinity of Boston. Frtit'of miMRuta'MMr;'slto 
'y'eilhw, tingecf with' fine red or cinnamon; flash 'yell6Wish/iBaltittK;¥«^ 
liob and high flavoured ; In Sq;>tember and October. 
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Caivhsaf* a medium sized Pe^. much cuUivated near ProTidenoe^ 
Jlhode Island ; the shape is rather, globalar ; skin a light cinnamon rbsset ; 
flteh white, melting and juicy. The tree bears well, says Mr. Manning, 
and the fruit ripens in October. 

Charles d^Autsichs, trracieuse. Chnrles of Austria* A fine and 
beautiful fruit, large, three and a half inches 'long, and three inches broad; 
colour greenish yellow, with brown spots, and partially russetted; flesh 
white, melting, juicy, and delicious } Tipe in October, and good in Kovem- 
-ber. i 

CtnfBBRi,AVi>. A native fhiit from Cninherland^ Rhode Island, of 
large size and oblong shape *, skin ownge colour, .with bright red .cheek s 
the flesh melting, juicy andgodd ; ripe in October Xh^ tiee is of vigorous 
growth, says Mr. Manning, and bears abandai^y^ 

CvsHiiro A native fruit trap Hingham, Massachusetts ; of medium 
■i2e and oblong shape ; skin, v^hen ripe, smooth, of a light yellow, motUed 
with dull ; red on pneside 3 flesh white, melting, sprightly and good. .Mr. 
Manning says it tiQmes early into bearing*. and produces plenty of fruit in 
Septenlber and'Octofber. ^ .. ■ ' 

Delices s'Asj>erpo2vt, LeUces d*Hardenp0nt de Toulottse, Beurrt 
t^Ardtnjponicfwmfi. Frnit above medium^ize ; .oblong, pyramidal ; Aldn 
yellow at maturity, and pflhrtially covered with a thin rim^amon coloured 
nwset ; flesh yeVowish white,, nearly melting.; juice pleasant, sweet, and 
abondaat ; in October and November. The tree is. a good bearer. . 

Dix. A native variety originating in the garden of Mr. DiZf in Boston ; 
ftnit large, oblong; skin, when ripe, yellow« with a blush of. red i flwb 
ineltiiigf juicy and rich'i in October and November. .< 

DoTifiiiiB SAirrilX'STEk A:n?w, finf), handsome Flemish Pear.; firoit 
above the middle size, pyramidally oblong ;. skin pale green, sp«elU^ with 
«sey msaet ; flesh white, a little gritty, bnt tender } juice saccharine, with 
• riighfrnnsky per^me.. The tree is hardy, and ripens its fruit ^ly in 
X>etober, - .• .. ... 

. 'Dtemnm^v A»6ovlbme, Duckase d*Angouleme, A Pear of first-rate 
excellenoe. Form roundish, oblong, tapering towardiB tfie stalk ; skin dull 
:yeBow^witb broad msset. patches i flesh white,. ri^ melting, very juicy, 
«nd high flayoored, with a most agreeable pi^rfumo. Specimens of tliia 
Ihiit httve been jshown in England, weighing; twenty-two ounces } at per- 
fection in October and November. 1 

Fixiftisii BpAOTT^ Xa SOU de Flanders. Imperoirite de la Frgnce, 

3riUkmt, Bosch, Bouehe. Nouvelle, A floe Flemish.Pear in great repute ; 

;it is of Jarg» siM,.obovate, obtuse at the stalk} greenish yejlow russet. 

tinged witl^ crim8<^ } flesh rather firm, yellowish whiter sweet, rich, mud 

cxcaUwt; it ripens .ill October* ^ 

'FUEBXBicK or WuKTEMBsao, Roi de WuHembergf Cajnaumtmi qf some 
toUeeHonSi A Uufe snd splendid Pear, of pyramidal form and flne 
5«U(yw eokwri oofyfred w4th beautiful crimson on one side ; flesh meUlng» 
•end of delicious flavour. The three bears while young, and very abun- 
dantly.* 

Foi^Tsov* Avfine |>ear of medium size, raised from seed hy Mr. Fulton, 
•<of.Top«basii,JIaine;.shapa roundish turbinate} skin dark yellow |. ni*- 
aflttedi.fla»h laalting, juicy, and of deli^ous flavour •% ripe in September, 



■nd ]utM t month. The tre« u ji cpreat . and .oon^taiit W«rer> a^d highly 
deaerviog of cultivation. 

Gahsel's Bekoamot, Broea^s Bergamot hes^s Bergamoi^ Sonne Rpuge, 
Fruit varying from middle size U>. large', ovate flattened; colour ddU 
greeji, sljgtitly red next the sun; flesh white, roeiting, sweet, rich and high 
(flavoured. A delicious Pear; ripe in October, and good ^11 Christm^ 
Mr. Manning says that this variety was introduced in 1766, and as yet 
shows no tfign of decay. 

Golden 3£urbk or Bilboa- This variety was imported from Bilboa, 
by Mr. Hooper, of Marhlehes^d i the original name being unknown. Fruit 
of medium ^ize, oblong; colour a bright. golden yellow, with patches of 
■rosset i perfectly melting, and of fine flavour. A beautiful Pear tre^, a 
great bearer, and worthy of cultivation -, ripe in October. 

GoHs's Hkathcot. a native variety, highly esteemed In Massachn* 
aetts. Fruit of medium size -, form long ; skin of a uniformly light yellow; 
flesh melting, juicy, and high flavoured. The growth of Che tree is hand- 
some and vigorous, producing abundant crops in September and October. 

Gbsen Stlvamo£, Sylvange Vert, Bergamottt Sylvunge. A most supe- 
rior Pear, of medium size, skin rough and green, speckled with grey 6r 
black. The flesh is greenish n^r the skin, whire in the centre, soft, sac- 
charine and juicy ; fruit in perfection from October to Christmas. T^e 
tree is a great b^er, and «];>ecimen8 of the fruijt have been known to' Wdgh 
..thirteen ounces, .... , - 

Hacon'^ Incompakablc, Norfolk ^edl^ig* Downkam fSetti^gpf Win- 
Ur 4" Co. Fruit middle sized, of pale yellow colour, mixed with green, 
partially covered with orange russet -, flesh yellowish white, slightly gfitt)r, 
; but very. tender^ j^icyi sweety and rich ; fmd possessing a high musky thd 
. perfumed flavour.' The, tree is a great bearer) and the ffuit exdsdlent ; in 
November and December.^ A silver, medal was given tbthi^'originaitot tff 
this fruit, as a prize, in. England, 1S30. . . 

Hakyakd, VEpergne, Boston Epargne- This variety is highly priMi 
ia the Boston markets -, ^uit above medium sizfs ^. oblong, sWoTlen at fhe 
crown }. skin russetty yellow, tinged with red} flesh white, joicy and 
neUing i in September and October. 

HsMBT THE FpumTH, HenH Quaire, Fruit of mfectium sSto ; oblong ; 

, akin a dull yellow, mixed with, brown and green \ flesh yellow, rather 

, gritiy, juicy and. melting, with a peculiar rich flavour; ripe \k September 

and October. Mi* Manning says the tree bears while young, and abim- 

dantiy. * 

:r hog»GBJU^v p(F AvTVMV, Jifouille bouehe^ Mqutkw(it&, Mr. MantiiAg 

. faya thatthis y^ ope <if t^ best, pi* the. old varieties •, ' itb form Is very long j 

. akin at matuciiy f, light green';, desti white, melting, and rich 'flavoared. 

The tree is of vigorous growth, betifs welt, and the fhiit is ripe in SepleiB- 

ber and October. / 

Makie Louise, Marie Chretimne. Fruit oUong, tapering towards 
both ends; siae varying troxi^ medioin to ^rge; skin nearly smooth, yel- 
lowish green* and cinnamon coloured russet ; flesh while, melting, juioy, 
and rich. It ripens in October and November, and is anexodlent finut in 
its seasoi^i. . , , . .i •.. ,• :> .".. -..'i 

[' MooK FdiVL ' £oo. Fruit rather sniaO, gibkater, atatft aw^Uen i^ IN 
* middle} akin orange lirawn nexttheiniw'v^itiiiiQjoUff niiaffei 4Mi7^ 



lowijih wKiM, a little gritty, l>Qt tentl^r and melldw, jtiictf aaocHaHiM^ ii 
littto perfumed. This is a hardy Scotch variety } ripe in {September, and 
igood in Octobei" . , -* . 

)*7apolsun, Medaillet SaitvAgeon tiart. Roi\kRitme, rtndWurtemhurg 
qf Prince. Kruit Urge, Torm of the Col mar; skfn smooth'; colour hrigrNt 
green, but at maturity pale gri;en ; flesh very melting, wttfi an iinasnal 
' abundance oC rich agreeable juice. A t perfection in October and November. 
Pkiacessk OF Orange, Prt/'ce«9.d*0rii-n^e. Princess V ifiqueite. The 
Aruit IS roundish -, the skin bright reddish orange russet ; flesh yeflowish 
white, sugary and rich, in some seasons perfectly melting, imt occasionally 
a little gritty. A beautiful Pear, and of good quality ; in October. 

Seckle. New'York Red Cheeky Red Cheek Seckle, SycU. An excellent 
.native fruit, in size rather small •, colour varying from yellowish to brown- 
ish russet, but bright red next the sun ; flesh melting, 8]^lcy, and of a most 
extnufrdinary rich flavour. This fruit grows in clusters, in great abun- 
dance, and IS at perfection in September and October. - 

8wam's Keg, Mwr Fowl Egg of Boston. Fruit small, of an' oral, tur- 
binate figure i colour yellowish green, and dull russetty brown ; flesh tender 
and melting, with a rich, saccharine, musky flavour. An excellent fhiit ; 
ri|»e in October. The tree is remarkably tall, upright, vigorous, and pro- 
ductive. 

UajiAifisTE, Seurre duRoi. The fruit is df milium size, pymmidallff 

ovafe.: skin pale green, inclining to yellow, with green streaks; fleali 

white,, but reddish yellow nett the core} it i^ quite metting, juicy, and very 

* aweet» with a little perfume; ii ripens from the middle, of September to 

illnvember. 

WASfliHofTON* A native fhiit tl^om New Jemey, of medium size and 
-.^v^ form i the skin is light yellow, covered with small brown spots, with 
. a tinge of red; the flesh melting, and of excellent flavour. Mr. Manning 
jfaya. the tree bean well, and ia worthy of general cultivation ; fruit ripens 
, |9 Septjember. _ 

W^iTB DoY^ffv^, lio^nne Blanc, Beurre SUtnCy Bofint anU, St. Mi' 

ehael^ Carlisle^ Citron We SeptembrCf Kaiserfyime, Poire a cfmrie queue, 

J^oirtde Limonf Poire de Seigneur, poire Monsieur, Valineia, White 

. JDctfrre, Vir^aUeu. qf some collections* Prui^ pi^ty large ;- roundish ob- 

-long* skin ^le citron yellow, with cinnamon fusset, speckled; Hedt 

. white, juicy, very buttery, and delicious ; ripe in September and October. 

An old, and once celebrated variety, etlll admfrttl by many, altliOQigb 

. f^tcMided. from aome nurseries, or cultivated under new names. 

. iijiriuciHSOH. ^ A native Pear from Cumberland, il. I. The tree bears 

lypung, and is ver)^ fruitful \ size above medium; fbrm oblong; skin y*l- 

,<)0m* :WiM) a brownish blusb near the sun j flissh white*; juicy, and itoelting % 

at perfection in October and November. 



WINtl^ P*RUIT. 

» I 

BWBBB D*AnBKBEno, Bewrre eCArembert, Due d^Aremberg, Pokt 
''^Jtremibetg^f9iart^DeifBlUtnn»,B€urre dee Orpkeiine qf Deachampe^ 
^^ CfoUMi^ 'JtaMtef^ .Tba fi^glifl^ fnd Fnnch whtera speak qf thia Pear 
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^ CHPiB of Qfe best in caiUyation. The tree is a gneat bearer, oomes early 
iatp cniltiYatiqn, and the Aniit will keep till March. Fruit large, turbinate; 
tkin of a deUpale |>ale $Feen> dott^ with russet, which becomes of a deeper 
yellow At maturity ; Ae^h whitish, fine, very juicy, perfectly ;a(>eltin£;, and 
yfgy ei^tiwordiniEily rich, sweet, high flavoured and excellent 

Bkukkb Di£l, biel's Butterbime, Dorothea Royalty Beurre de Tette, 
Beurre RogaU^ Poim de Melon. Beurre Jncomparable qf. some. This 
ranks amongst the best of Pears. The tree is of vigorous growth ; fruit. 
when in penB»otion, four inches, long, and three inches broad ; the skin at 
maturity is bright orange, with reddish russet ; flesh clear white, melting, 
juicy, and of a delicious aromatic flavour ; from Novemtver to January. 

Bkubrs Rahob, Btwre jEjiine, Mardenpont de Frintempa. This is said 
to be a fimt^Rate Pear. Thetiee is vigorous, and a good bearer; fruit mid- 
dle siaed,- oblong ; akin deep gseen, with russetty specks ; flesh green, 
melting. Jiavlng a rich delicious flavour, w^th very little acid. It shrive^ 
in ripening, but will keep till April. 

BczT Vast, Besry de Saint Vaa^t. /L most exoellei^ Pear, somewhat 
the shape of the Swan's Egg^ but larger i fikiu dull green, covered with 
rossetty spots » flesh yellowish ; perfectly Qpeltipg, sweet and ggreealfly 
-perftioMd i at perfection in November and Depeniber. 

Catillac. Fruit very large, rather turbinate ; pale yellow, stained with 
■red; flesh Arm and faieaking; its flavour astringent ( an exoeUent baking 
• Pear) from Nevemhor to April. Specimens of this variety have be^ 
known .to weigh apward of two pounds. 

^ CttAUMOiTTSi., Bezy de Ckaumonielle, Poire de Chaumq/nieUe^ Beurre 

itHiver. This noble old variety ia a fruit varying in siae, from large to 

' rery Isrge ; its eolour at maturity yellow, tingisd with brownish red next . 

the sun ; its form variidUe ; flesh melting, juicy, sweet, musky, excellent ; 

in season from Novismte to February. 

CoLHAB, Colnutt Souitertdn^ PakreMtm^ fiergtfjf^U Tardwe, Ineov^ 
partible. This fruit is rather large; sl^ sm99|h« of a green colour, 
cfaitngingtoa yellow at matnrify; form pyiamidal; ^Mi.meltixu:. juicy, 
flaocfaarine, and of eomeltait flavour. The flntit jvi in psicfl^on from V<h 
vember to February. 

Columbia, CoUtmHan Wufgaiku, A large native pear of oUong or 
pyramid form, and fine yeUow colour, tinged with red ; fli^sb rich, Ajrip, 
juicy', and ezeeOent ; from November, lo JspuaJQr* Tree produtctive and 
ci very handsome form. 

Eastbk BEtrana, Bergamaite de ia PitiUeaU* Memre fmner de Bnia> 
eltee, Doyerme m^Hivert de BruweUeB, BeaiCkauimintelle Tree Qroe* Of 
all the late keeping Pears, this is considered the best (for EnglandJ Fruit 
large, roundish, oblong; coloiir green, bnl yellow pt maturity, with specka 
of russet brown ; flesh yedowisfa white, perfectly buttery wid melting^ dso 
extremely high flavoured ; it ia ealiblo in November, and will keep till 
May ; it is a most profrise bearer, on a quinee stock. 

EcHASSEBT, Btey de Chaeeerft.Beeff de Umdry, Poire ^<Evfj AtnbreUe^ 
Walnui, TUhn ttf HfeyyJertey, Fruit middle siae, of a roundish turbinat» 
figure, something like a Cifnm, or the Ambretto ; skin smooth, greenish 
yellow, with grey speck! ; flflrii itfltiiig» jfok^ wut.ddioioas i from Deosoi* 
IwartoMtreh. 
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Glout Moxceau, Gloux Morceaux^ Beurre d^Aremberg, Jfoi de Wurt' 
eniburgy Gloria, Colmar d'hiver qf Prince^ and Beurre de Hardenpontqf 
Downing, A very large Bel^c variety, of great excellence; fruit ef ovalish 
form, pale green colour, inclining to yellow, with mseetty specks and 
blotches ; fledh whitish, firm, very juicy and excellent; in perfection tnm. 
November to March. 

. Lewis. This variety originated on the fWrm of Mr. I. Lewis, of Roxbo- 
ry, Mass. The size is medium j form somewhat globular; skin, when 
ripe, a greenish yellow ; the flesh is white, very melting, juicy and excel- 
lent; from November to March. The tree grows quick,' and bears abun- 
dance of firuit 

Louise Bonne de Jxksst, Louise Bonne ^Avranehea, A large Pear ; 
oblong; a good substitute for the old Bt, Germain! skin yelloiwiBh green, 
sometimes tinged with red ; flesh extremely tender, and Aill of an excellent 
saccharine, well flavoured juice. A first-rate flnit, from October tall after 
Christmas. 

Newtown Vergaleau. A large Pear, of a yellow coloiur».with a very 
short stalk ; the tree grows very crooked and of an irreguhir form, bending 
by the weight of its frtiit, which is excellent to preserve, or for bakiDg ; 
from November to January. Its productiveness renders it desirable in an 
orchard. 

Passe Colmae, Tondtmle de Panisel, Paste Colmar Gris dU Preeei, 
Poire PreeH, Passe Colmar^ Epineux, Beurre Colmar Gris dU Preed, 
Beurre d*Argenson, Present de MaUnes, Colmar spuverain. Chapman's, 
A most valuable Pear, of medium size, conical, flattened next the eye; skin 
at maturity yellowish, sprinkle4 with lusset, a tinge of red next the son ; 
flesh yellowish, melting, rich and excellent. Tin tree is a good bearer, 
and the fruit is in perfection fh>m November to February. ^ 

Pound Pear, Black Pear qf Worcester, Parkinson's Warder^ Grande 
MonarquCi LiorCt Groptc Mogul, Gros Bateau iSris, Love PeoT' 'Winter 
Belt qf Downing, Fruit very large, of a roandieb turbinate figune ; skin 
rough, covered with dull russet ; flesh hard and coarse, but- excellent when 
imked or stewed in winter. Grafted on a Pear stofski the tree bears so 
abundantly, as to bend like a weeping willow. A specimen of this varied 
was exhibited at the sixteenth annual tux of the American Institute, Octo- 
ber, 1843, weighing 33 oz. 

i^iNcK^s &Pt. Germain. Fruit about medium ^ze; form obovate ; skin 
russetty yellow, with dull red cheek ; flesh melting and good. Mr. Man- 
ning sisys that its abundant beartegjand its ripening gradually in the house 
during winter, renders it a -very vahiabie market fruit ; food till after 
Christmas. 

Surpasse Mar» LoiflsE, Piifs Prolific Marie, Pitt's Marie Louiae. 
A large Pear ; oblong or calabash formed ; greeb, covered with brown yel- 
low-russet ; flesh melting and rich flirvoured^ ripe in October Rnd Novem- 
ber. It is a very prolific bearer. 

SuR^ASSE St. Germain. Fruit of medium size ; round at the crown, 
tapering to the stem? ft i« of very irregular .form; the skiu is rougb ; 
colour yellow, mixed with dull brown { flesh ooerae grained, sugary, and 
high flavoured ; good ffctffl November till Jtoliary. 

SuRPABsx Vbroalsau. Fruit large, oblong, some 8pe<;imeBa nearly 
round ; the skin smooth, its colour fellow with a light red cheek $ fleah 
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rieh» jaicf, and delicious eating ; in October and November. Mr. Manning 
aays tbe tree bears yoang, yields large crops, and is worthy of «ztendT6 
cultivation. 

Uten dale's St. Oerhain^ BetU de Jersey- A large fine pyrifonn Bell 
Pear, of a brownish green colour, with russetty spots ; flesh firm, and high 
flavoured. It is considered a firstprate winter Pear, and wiU keep till 
March. Mr. Reid, of the Murray Hill Nursery, exhibited some fine speci- 
mens of this fruit at the sixteenth annual fliir of the American Institute, 
October, 1843. 

VtcAB OF WivK FIELD, ^ovtrgfMstre cf Boston, Monsieur Le Cure, 
JDwnaa, Clion qf Boatorit according to the catalogue cf Winter 4* Co. Flu^ 
ing. Fruit oblong, or pyramidal ; skin russetty yellow, with ruddy colour 
on one side ; flesh firm, sweet, and rich ; good as a table firuit, Arom De- 
cember to February. This variety ia deserving extensive cultivation, for 
its beauty, large size, keying qualities and productiveness. 

WiHTEB Nelis, Nelia d*Hiver, La Bonne Malinoiae^ Spreeuw. All ac- 
counts agree that this is a most excellent Winter Pear ; its size is above 
medium, somewhat oval ; its skin gieen and russetty, AiU of grey dots ; 
flesh yellowish white^ melting, high flavoured, with a musky perftune } at 
perfection in December ond January. 

PEBKT PEARS. 

BAStAND. Tjiis variety took its name ftom the original tree, growing 
. in a field called Bare Lands, in Herefordshire, England. The fruit issmall- 
^h, of avate form ; skin dull green, russett^d with grey. It is deemed 
excellent for perry. Specific gravity of its juice 1070. 

HoLKOEE. Fruit small globular *, skin of a dingy yellowish green, tinged 
with red. Excelleut perry is made of this variety in Herefordshire, £ng- , 
land. Specific gmvity of its juice, 1066. 

HuFFCAP. Theire are several v^ietiea of Pears bearing this name, but the 
best perry is made of the true Herefordshire Huffcap. The fruit, is middle 
sized, of pale green colour, nSiarked with grey russet Specific g^vity of 
its juice 1070. 

MoNAXcH. A new Pear, considered by Mr. Knight as without a rival. 
The tree is of rapid growth, and an abundant bearer ; fhiit large, of an ex- 
' traordinary musky flavour, and deemed excellent for perry ; good also for 
K the ti^le; from 0<^ber.to December and January. 

Oldfield.. Fruit below the medium size, of pale green colour, with 
russetty spota An excellent perry fruit Speciflc gravity of its juiee 1067. 
From this variety ii madfe the oeletaratQd Ledbury Perry^ 

LoHOLAKD. Fruit veify handsome^ much like the Swan's Egg in shape; 
akin bright gold colour, tinged and mottled with a russetty lively orange $ 
q;>ecifie gravity of its juice 1063.- The tree is handsome and upright, and 
much cultivated in Herefordshire for pernr* 

TxiiTTON SquAf H. Fruit middle sized, of angular shape ; akin a muddy 
russetty green, marbled with dull orange, interspersed with ash-coloured 
' apeoka. U odginated in Teinton, Gl^iicestershira. and the peny made 
from this firuii is of the very highest quality, something approaching in 
colpur and briskness to champai^e, for which fine samples of it have 
«»n0time8 been sold. 
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PLUM. 
Fkunieb^ Prunus. 

Ths Plum tree rises fifteen feet in height* branehiBg into 
a moderately spreading head ; the leaves are ovate, serrated, 
and on short petioles ; petals white. The natural colour of 
the fruit is generally considered to be black ; but the varie- 
ties in cultivation are of yellow, red, blue, and green colours, 
and of different fbrigs and flavours. There are several good 
sorts that grow wild in the hedges of Britain, and also in 
Atneriea, but its original country is supposed to.be Asia ; and 
according to Pliny, ft was taken from Syria into Gffeece, and 
from thence into Italy. There are many varieties cultivated 
in France ; and in the London Horticultural Garden there 
are about three hundred sorts kept under name. The Green 
Gage is ooiistdered the best dessert Plum, and the Egg 
Plum for sweetmeats^ but the Damson is the best baking^ 
Plum. / 

The Tlum is said to succeed best in a Tofty expd&rxee, and 
may yield well in the mountainous parts of the United States ; 
it yields well near Albany, but the fruk is by no means 
plentiful in the vicinity of the city of New-York. Like the 
Nectarine, it is subject to the attacks of the Curculio, and 
other insects. ■" 

It has been observed that Plum trees growing in frequent- 
ed lanes or barn-yards, are more genet^ly fruidhl thcbi 
•those cultivated in private gardens, or secluded situations ; 
this circumstance is by some fbttribated fx> the jarring of the 
ttees, by cattle and swine tubbing against them ; thus caus- 
ing' the defective fruit to fall on theigixHind* Geese kept in 
orchards or fruit gardens, often prbve* beneficial; -«8 they, 
hy devouring the defective fruit and other corruptible matter, 
p^v^nt' ^ pessitnKty of 'vnieeis gv^og into te gromd^ao 
a* to perpetuate their existence, dt* 'i^6M]i)iy their ajjeci^. 

Cobbett attributes the scarcity of Pluma in New^York to 



adglect In bis Amdrican Grardeper, paragraph '320, ho 
asks, "How is it thai; we 6^ so £^n Plam^ in Americat 
whea l^e markets are 6up|)lied with cart-lpaiis iot such a 
chilly^ shady ^ xad Wighty CQWtry as Englai^ T 

I would answer Ihto qiie^ry by informing th^, reader, that 
the inhabitants ei oidarpar^pfjouptry, with a view to d&nvo 
the full benefit of the sun's rays for the cultivation of Plums^ 
Peaches, Nectarines, and such other fruit as require extra 
heat, train their trees against walls, fences, or trellis-work; 
and from their having these means of support, gardeners 
have no inducement to plant them deeper than i& necessary; 
whereas, from the circumstance of the American climate 
being sufficiently warm to ripen those fruits on standard 
trees, they are generally so cultivated. Many persons, to 
save the trouble of staking, or otherwise supporting their 
trees, plant them too deep, and thus defeat the operations 
of nature. That this is a prevalent error, has been shown 
in the articles Nectarine and Peach, to whiqh ^be reader is 
referred for a more concise view of the subject. 

New varieties of the Plum are produced from seed ; and 
(he old kinds are generally propagated by budding on stocks 
of free*growing Plums, in preferenoe to grafting, because 
Plum trees are very apt to gum wherever large wounds are 
made in them. All the sorts produce their fruit on smaQ 
natural spurs rising at the ends and along, the sides of the 
bearing shoots of one, two, or three years' growth. In most 
aortiy new fruit branches. are two years old before the spurs 
bear. The same branches and spurs continue fruitful, in 
prc^ortion to the time which they take to come into bear- 
ing. 

After the formation of the head is begun, it takes from 

two ti» si?: years before the different sorts come into beanng. 
Standards must be allowed to expand in free growth, occa- 
sionally pnunng long rwdblers and irregular aross branches. 
In annual pruning, thin crowded parts, cut away worn out 

besreiSrtAd all decayed and cankery wood. The Plum 

X3» 
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may be cultivated in small gardens, trained as espaliers, or 
to a close fence, like the Apricot, &c. 

The tree is of farther use than for its fruit as a dessert, 
&c.; the bark dyes yellow; the wood is used by turners; 
and the dried fruit, or prune, is formed into . electuaries and 
gentle purgatives. -Prunes were originally brought from 
Damascus, whence their name. 



SELECT DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF PLUMS. 

Ahehican Yellow Gage, American Wheat. A beautiftfl medium 
i^zed oval Plum, of a bright yellow colour, when tally ripe ; its flayoor is 
rich, equal to the Green Gage. The fhiit is not apt to crack nor to be 
attacked by insects. It is a very suitalde variety to cultivate for the mar- 
ket: it ripens in August and September. 

Afmcot Pijvic, Prune Abricote, Abricote 4e Tours, A Ivge freestone 
plum ; its form is globular, depressed, divided by a deep sature ; whitish 
yellow, but faint red next the sun, and covered with blooin ; its flesh ia 
firm, juicy, sweet, muiky and excellent; it ripens ia August and Sep- 
tember. 

BiiroHAH, Bingham*8 Yellow Cling, A delicious clingstone Plum, of 
large size and oval form ; skin bright yellow, spotted and blotched with 
red ; flesh yellow, rich, and delicious } ripening in August and September. 

Bleeks&'s Gaoe. This fine freestone Plum is stated to have been 
raised by the Rev. Mr. Bleeker, of Albany, from the stone of a German 
Prune ; it is a large globular fimit, of excellent quality ; skin dark yellow, 
with red spots and blotches j the flesh is rich, saccharine, and juicy ; in 
September. 

Goe's GoijssK DttQv, Coe*s Imperial, Bury SeedHngt QoUen Gage, 
Fair's Golden Drop. Raised by Mr. Coe, Bury St. Edmond's, Suffolk, 
England. The tree is vigorous ; fruit oval, of large size ; skin greenish yel- 
low, spotted with violet and crimson; the flesh, which separates from tbm 
stone, is of gold colour, rich and excellent } the fruit ripens at the end of 
September, and will keep several weeks. A first-rate fruit, and worthy of 
general cultivation. 

Coe'i Late Red, Saint Martin, Saint Martin Rouge. An excellent 
freestone. Plum of medium size, in form almost round ; its colour is violet 
purple, with a partial degree of bloom; flesh rich, saccharine and higb 
ilavooied. It ia one of the best of kte Plums, ripening in October, aiuft 
November. 

Columbia, Columbian Gage. A beauUfril native clingstone Plum, of 
li^t purple colour ; the flesh is flitn, of a greenish hue. with an abundanot 
of rich flai[oured juioe. The tree is a great bearer, and ripens its fruit in 
August 

Coorsm's Labob Red, Cooper'a Large Amoriedn, La Detteieuse. This 
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^tam !■ of extraordinary giie, measuring within an eighth of two inches jn 
each directilNi ; the skin is of a fine dark purple colour ; the flesh is yel- 
lowish green, rich, juicy, and of pleasant flavour ; the fruit makes excellent 
presenres, if gathered in Angnst ; its great defect is on- inclination to rot, if 
left long on the tree. 

DiAuoHD Plum. Some consider this as the largest Plum known ; its 
<9olour is a dark purple ; in form it resemblesthe Magnum Bonum, but its 
flavour is considered rather superior ; it ripens in September, and the flesh 
separates clear from the stone. The tree, which grows vigorously, ori- 
ginated with Mr. Hooker> Kent, England. 

' DowHiif o's EuKRALD Drop. A bcautiful clingstone Plum of medium 
size, oblong form, and green colour ; flesh firm and of delicious flavour ; 
thw variety originated at the Nursery of A. J. Downing & Co., Newburgh, 
State of New York. 

DowKTOK iMPKnATBicK. A suporiOT Isto v Plum, of medium size, 
shaped similar to the blue imperatnce ; skin dark yellow, and very thin i 
the flesh yellow, soft, juicy, with a high flavoured acidity -, at perfectioa in 
October and November. 

Dbap d'Or» Oloih qf Goldt Myrdbelle Double. Yellow Perdrigon qf 
Winter ^ Co* A small tVeestone. PHim, of a roundish form, and bright 
yellow colour, marbled with red; flesh yellow, tender; juice sugary and 
'excellent; ripe in July and August. 

Duahb's Frencb Purple, Dame Aubeti Violet. Purple Magnum 
JBonum and Purple Egg of some cdleciiona. A very superior clingstone 
Flumt of large size, and oblong form } the skin dark purple; flesh sweet^ 
juicy, rich and excellent ; ripe in September. This variety, txom being 
imported by Mr. Duane, of New York, was named after him, as he had lost 
the original name. 

Early OnLBAira, New Orleans, Early Monsieur, Monsieur HaUf. A 

itiM freestone plum, above medium size;. form round; its sature deep; 

» colour dark purple, covered with a fine bloom; flesh greenish yellow, of 

excellent flavonr } sweet, combined with a pleasant acid ; it ripens in 

August. 

Early Tours, Preoose de Tours, Early Violet, The tree is vigorous 
and fertile ; fruit small, oval, dark purple covered with fine Uoom ; flesh 
greenish yellow, tender, juicy, and of very agreeable flavour ; one of the 
best early varieties, and very productive ', ripe at the end of July. 

BLrRT. French Cooper of Prince* A native clingstone Plum, highly 
esteemed in Pennsylvania and .New- Jersey for its productiveness and 
other good qualities ; the fruit is below medium size, of oblong shape and 
dark blue cplour; flesh firm, very rich and delicious ; in September. 

GxRKAir Pruhe, Prune d^AUfmagne, Damas Gros, Quetsche^ Queizen, 
The fruit of the Quetsche Plum is grown for the purpose of drying, and is 
considered the best for use as prunes ; fruit below the middle size j of aa 
oval figure ;. skin red and pttq)le ; flesh yellow ; joice sweety with a slight 
add } ripe early in September. 

OoLiATH, Goliah, St. Cloud, Caledonian. Wilmofs late Orleans. This 
ilruit is very large, sometimes weighing four ounces ; the skin is a deep 
leddish purple ; the flesh pale yellow, firm, and well flavoured, but not 
rich, slightly adhering to the stone } the tree is a great bearer, and tbeftuit 
jbi wattk used tot voolong } ripe in Septemberr 
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6KE»r Oao£. Oreai i^ueen Claude^ DaapMne^ Qtom Jtebte €lm0e^ 
AHfieot Vert, Verte B(mne» Qros Damas Vert. A middle nnd tDcmd 
ihX\% of a yeDowiiih green oolonr, and purplish nisfletty. red next the mn ; 
the fle&h U of a greenish hue, melting, with an abundance of very sweet and 
highly perfumed, juice, of an exquisite taste ; it arrives at maturity toward 
ih^ end of August. 

HoasE Plvm, Large Sweet Vamstm' Prait of medhun aixe^ otat, 
with a deep sature in the middle ; skin dark i^d, inclining to pHrpie when 
ripe ; fleish greenish yellow ; - juice add hut agreeable. Quantities of 
these Plums are sold in the New-York markets in Augast and September, 
fbr sweetmeats. The trees are generally raised from suckers; and Peadies^ 
Ajpricots, and Nectarines, will bud and thrive well on sdcb stocks* 

HuLiNo's Supeaa, Xeyser^s Pktm, This Phim is of monstrous sice) 
and has been known to weigh neiariy four opnces ; it is of roundish ftvnb, 
and of a greenish yellow colour ; the flesh is s^eet atid eatoellenti It was 
taised f^om seed by Mr. Keyser, of Pennsylvania, and brougM into notioa 
I7 Dr. Wm. Hidings, of that State. 

Ihpekatrice. Imperatrice Violette, Biae 'ImperaMU, Simiana iff 
same collectidns. One of the best of late clingstone Plums ; fruit medium 
size, oval ; skin rich deep purple, covered with bloom ; flesh yeUowisb 
green, a little firm, very sweet, rich and juicy ; the fruit hangs long on the 
tree, and is at maturity in October and November. 

IiiPERiAL DiADEit, Red Imperial, Red Diaper. A fine ftuit, adnura- 
biy adapted for culinary purposes ; shape oval ; colour pale red, bat dark 
when mature ; flesh yellow, and separates flrorn the stone \ juice plentiftil 
when perf^ly ripe, which is early in Septaitber ) it is of gaod flavour, 
and highly perfamed. 

Italian Dauase. Damas d^Balie- This flruit is of uMdinm sizei nearly 
round, a little flattened at the base ; its ctdour blue or violet, and covered 
Ivith a purple bloom ; its flesh is yellow, rich, and yakef, and the trea^ 
which matures its fruit in August, is very prOdncCive, « 

Kieee's pLtJK. Thia variety is said to be as hardy and pioliflc as th« 
Orleans, as handsome as the Damask, and as good as the 6r«en Gage ; trvdt 
large, roundish ; skin covered with a dose, firm, aEure Uoom, through 
which appears a few golden speeiks ; flesh greenish yellow, firm, juicy and 
rich ; in perfection the early part of September. 

La Rotalx, Rayale. A large and excellent fireestone Plum, of a homrty 
dull red colour, but concealed by a tiiiek violet or asttre bloom ; fleqh flno, 
yellowish green, firm, juicy, high flavoured and deUsions y a superior 
pltim ; at maturity early in September. 

LatE Pueple Damson, Purple Winter Damean, Blue Damaeeene, Bhte 
Damstm. This variety is in great esteem ibr preserreay ai^d generally 
cbmmands a high price. It is of a dark purple colour, oovered with blooBft } 
Uie flesh has rather too much acidity for a table fruit, but this tartneas 
gives it an agreeable flavour when cookad, and if the fruit remains on tbm 
tree, until November, tt becomes sweet. 

LaWe^nce &Afi*, Lawrene^B Fdwuriie, A large round fteeatone 
)num, of a yellowish green colour, tinged withi red ; flesh firm, and of del^ 
dous flavour, similar to the Gi'een Gage. The tree is very flBrtile, and yiekto 
liki abundance of fruit in August md September. 

Litcombb's Novsvch. This Plum ia higSy CDlipwmd at the aumiBtt 
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•lid ban ; Hs^lmiadUi is two inches ; its jdoIow ad maturity, as well as its 
ic/rm, leaemble tbe Green Gage, but mora streaked with yellowy flesh ftrm, 
rich and juiey ; at maturity in August ; tree a good bearer. 

Mikm's, Mimm's Flum, IHaper Rougue. The fhiit is very large, a 
little obl<mg ; colour bright pttrple» covered with thick bloom ; its flesb» 
which separates firom the stone, is yellowish green, tender, juicy, and very 
tigreeaUy flavoured ; ripe in September. 

MoROccOrJSorjy Black Ikanask, Biack DamaacMy Blaek Morocco, Earlp 
Jkimasky Early Morocco, Tliis is considered one of Uie best of early 
Plums. The tree is very hardy and productive ; flruit middle sized, 
roundish ; skin deep blackish purple, covered with a light blue bloom ; 
flesh greenish yellow, juicy, rich, and high flavoured ; ripe eaiily in August 

Nectabiite Pluh, Calakmian, BoweWa Large, Frune Psche, Jenkin*a 
Imperial. One of the most beautiful Plums known; large, nearly round) 
t^e skin at maturity varies f^oin red to crimson, covered with azure blooms 
flesh yellowish, coarse grained, astringent } juice abundant, and of a mild, 
pleasant flavour ; at maturity in July and early In August 

New*Yokk PuBPits, Brevoorfs JPwpple Bolmar, Brevoorfa Purple 
Washington. An excellent fruit, raised from a seed of Bolmar's Washing- 
ton Phim, that had been impregnated with the poUen of tbe Blue Gage, 
The friiit is very large} skin brovm red, covered with purple bloom ; flesh 
yellow, of ^ rich and brisk flavour, and adheres to the stone -, ripe towards 
the end of August 

OcTOBEB Gage, Frost Oage* A lieautiful native fruit, a drawing of 
whi^ has been ta|(en flrom natmre, and majr be fomsd in ** Hefi^'s Orchard- 
ist's Companion.*' Fruit of medium stee} form oblong; colour dark 
brownish purple, covered with a black bloom $ flesh Arm and juicy } fla- 
vour sprightly and agreeable » r^ early in^ October. 
. 0Bi«BAif9 P^vM^ B^ DamoMkf D&mof Mouge, Mt^skur, A well 
knovm and productive Plum ; of medium siie, and somewhat oval form } 
the skin is dadc red, approaohinir t» purple with a thin blue bloom ; 
flesh yeUow, Arm and good, separating flrenly firconthe stone ; ripe in August 

Pokd's Pvbfle, Pond*» Seedling. A large round purple clingstone Plum* 
a native of Massachusetts ; His of peciUiar rich flavour, not apt to crack, 
mid i» weU adapted for the markets. The tree bears wonderful crops, 
winch ripen in August 

Pbikcs's Imivbiai. Gaob» Flushing OagCf Superior Green Oage, White 
Oage, This tree was origimted at the Flushing nursery, f^r«n a seed of 
the Green Gage. The fhiit is one of the finest of its class ; the skin at ma- 
turity is yellow, with a whitish Uoom ; the flesh is rich» lusciousj and of 
exoeUent' flavour. It makes fine preaerrea, if gathered toward the end of 
August; at maturity in September. 

Pbincs's Orange Eoo. A large splendid qcange coloured dingstODiS 
Plum, of oval form, and of peculiarly rich flavour ; ripe in August The 
tree yields dbundant crops of truly beautiAil ihut, which is neter attacked 
by insects, as many kinds are. 

Prune Suisse, Simianaf Prune d'AUeese, Monsieur Tard'if, Swiss Prune, 
Fruit very handsome, round, flattened; ccriour varying from bright amber 
to deep red, and covered with azure Uoom ; flesh yellow, detidous, melting* 
and closely adheres to the stone; juice very abundant An eijcoelleiit 
friiit I ripening in S^tembar, 
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Pinm.x Gaob, B/tM 6ff«f«, JS^ine Claude Votette, Die VioUtU, Konigin 
Claudia, This f^uit is of mediuin size, almost round, and may be oon* 
sidered as one of the finest varieties; its skin is of a violet porple coloar, 
with pale yellow dots, and covered with a light blue bloom ; flesh greenish 
ember, rieh, saccharine, and high flavoured : at maturity in August, and 
good until October. 

QuEBir Victoria, Shares Emper&r, Dennyer^s Victoria. Aft ezoeileitt 
fteestode Plum, as large as the Red Magnum Bonum ,• of a roundish oval 
form, and red colour, covered with a fine bloom; the flesh is firm, rich, 
juicy, and delicious. The tree grows very strong, and yields abundant 
crops in September. 

Rbd Diapeb. JHapree Rouget Roche Carbotu One of the most bean- 
tiftd Plums known : form oval, above medium size ; colour bright red ; 
flesh greenish yellow, soft and sweet, separating from the stone ; the fnrit 
makes excellent prunes, if gathered early in September, and like the Imp^ 
ratrioe^ will hang some time on th« tree. 

Req Maorum BonuM, Red Imperial, Imperial Violette of the French, 
Purple Egg of Prinee and others. A large, oval Plum, of deep red colour, 
covered with bine bloom ; the flesh, which parts f¥om the stone, is harsh 
and add; consequently good for cooking, preserves, &&; in September 
and October. 

Red PE&omioOir, Perdrigon Rouge. An excellent Plum, of the first daser; 
of medium size, oval shape, and fine red colour, with gold coloured dots, 
anda fineUoom; flesh bright yellow, transparent, and separates (torn the 
atone; juice sweet and delicious; ripe early in September. It meJies 
excellent pranes, not inferior to the White Perdrigon. 

Red Qi}bsn Motheb. The Plum is of medium sice, its colour bright 
red and yellow, somewhat spotted, and covered with pale bloom ; its flesh 
is yellow, sweet and excellent, ripening early in September. A very pro- 
ductive variety, and highly deserving of cultivation. 

RoTAL DB Toims. The tree is of extraordinary vigorous growth ; its 
principal stem rises vertically ; the fhiit is globular, of medium size; red 
violet colour, and covered with azme bloom ; flesh yellow, fine, good ; juice 
abundant and sweet ; ripens early in August 

Saint Cathabivb. A medium sized, oblong ft'nit ; skhi bright gold 
cok>ur, spotted with red at maturity, and covered with bloom ; flesh yel- 
low, tender, sweet, and fine flavour ; ripens eariy in September, and will 
hang some time on the tree. A good market Plum, for which purpose it ii 
much cultivated. 

Smith's Oelbahs. This variety is held in great esteem as a market 
fruit} the trees vte tree, f^om gum and insects, and yields abundant arops 
of large freestone Plums, of an oval form and purple colour. The fruit 
ripens gradually in September. 

SuBFASSE MovsiEUB,. A large fruit, of oval form, and of a dark red 
purplish c^ur, raised by a Mr. Noisette ; it is said to be more beautiAil 
ttid perAimed than the Monsieur, and the tree yields suckers, which pro* 
duce fruit in all their beauty and excellence ; in September. 

ViBoiNALB, White VirginaL This fruit ranks among the best of 
Plums } itsshapd is round ; odour yellowish, touched with violet or roeoi 
and covered with dense bloom ; flesh melting, juioe abundant, and ver^ 
Bgreeable ; it adherea to the stone i ripe in Sejitniriw, 
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WAtBiiraToiv^ New WaaMngtonf BoIvmo^b Washington, Franklin. A 
Tery large, globular Plum, inclining to oval ; colour greenish yellow, with 
crimson specks^ covered with a rich bloom* This Plum has sometimes 
weighed ovef foiir ouncea j ita flesh is yellow, firm, sweet and delicious ; 
in August This variety originated in New-Yorki from suckers of an old 
root, the tree of which had been some time previously destroyed by tight- 
ning. 

White Maokum Bonum, Yellow Magnum Bonum, Gros Luiaante, Imr 
penale Bla/nche, Egg Plum, White Mogul, Whiie Holland, This fruit is 
of extraordinary size, oval ; yellow, covered with pale Uoom ; the flesh yiel- 
low, Arm, closely adhering to the stone -, excellent for oookini; and pre- 
serves; in September. 

White Perbrioon, Ferdrigon Blanc. A middle sized, oUong fhiit, of a 
pale yellow, with red spots, and covered with whi^ bloom ; flesh yellow, 
rich, saccharine and juicy, sepuratiiig from the stone; it ripens in August 
«nd September* 



QUINCE. 
CoiGNASsiEit. Cydonia* 

The Quince is of low growth, much branched, and gene- 
rally crooked and distorted. The leaves are roundish, or 
ovate, entire, above dusky green, underneath whitish, on 
short petioles. The. flowers are large, white, or pale red, 
and appear in May and June ; J:he fruit, a pome, varying 
in shape in the. difierent varieties,. globular, oblong, or ovate; 
it has a peculiar and rather disagreeable smell, and austere 
taste. The fruit takes its name from being a native of the 
ancient town of. Cydon, in the Island of Crete ; some supi 
pose it to be a corruption of •Maltha cotoHea, by which the 
Latins designated the fruit. It is used as a marmalade for 
flavouring apple pies, and make0 a^ excellent sweetmeat ; 
and it has the advantage ov^r many other fruits for keeping, 
if properly managed. 

Of the several sorts, the following are in greatest esteem : 
1. The oblong, or Pear Quince, with ovate leaves, and an 
oblong fruit lengthened at the base. S. The Apple Quince, 
with ovate leaves,, and a rounder fruit. 3. The Portugal 
Quince, the fruit of which is more juicy and less harsh than 



the prececKng, and tberelbre the most valuable. It is ra^er 
a shy bearer, but is highly esteemed, sa the pulp has the 
property of assuming a fine purple tint in the course of being 
prepared as a marmalade. 4. The mild or eatable Quince, 
being less austere and astringent than the others. 5. The 
Orange Quince, a very handsome fruit of peculiar rich fla- 
vour. 6. The Musk or Pine Apple Quince, ve^y large and 
beautiful. 

The Quince produces the finest fruit ivhen planted in a 
sof^ moist eoily and rather shady, or at least sheUered situa* 
tion. It is generally propagated by layers, and also by cut- 
tings, and approved sorts may be perpetuated by grafting.. 
In propagating for stocks, »o^»ng more is necessary than 
to remove the lower shoots from the layer, so as to preserve 
a clear stem as high as the graft; but for fruit-bearing 
trees, it is necessary- to train the stem to a rod, till it has 
attained four or five feet in height, and can support itself, 
upright. 

. When planted in an orchard, the trees maybe placed ten 
or twelve feet apart. The time of planting, the mode of 
bearing, and all the other particulars of culture, are the 
same as for die Apple and Pear. The chief pruning tbej 
vBquire, is to keep them &ee from suckers, and cut oat 
decayed wood« 



RASPBERRY. 
Framboisier. RutfUB, etc. 



There are several E^ecies of the Mfdm$ found wild in 
various parts of Asia, Europe, and America, some of which 
have upright stems, others prostrate ; the American Stone 
Bramble, and also the common !Kackberry, Dewberry, 
Cloudberry, &c. are of this family. The Ri»6t<» idacus, or 
oommoQ Raspberry, grows spontaneously in the province ol 
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New Bruiuivick, and^in yarious parts of tbe United States^ 
but most of the cultivated varieties are supposed to have 
originated in England. Loudon, describes tho true Kasp- 
berry ~ aa having <^«teins which are suffracticose, uprighti 
rising to the height of several feet, and are biennial, in du^ 
ration ; but the root is perennial, produdng suckers which 
ripen imd dTojp their leaves one year, and resume their 
ibliage, produce blossom otioots, flower, and fruit, and die 
the next The leaves are quinate-pinnate ; the flowers 
come in panictes from the ei^tremily of the present year's 
shoots ; they are white, appear in May and June, and the 
£ruiit forms about a fortnight afterward." 

The fruit is 'grateful to most palates, as nature present^ 
it, bilt sugar improves the flavour ; accordingly it is much 
esteemed when made into sweetmeats, and for jams, tarts^ 
and sauces. It is fragrant, sub-acid^ jand cooling; aJlay4 
faeat aod thirst. It is much used in distilling. " B^LspbeTry 
ayrup is next to the Strawbetry in dissolving the tartar of 
the teeth ; and as, like that fruit, it does zrot undergo the 
acetous fermentation in the stomach, it id- recomtnendod tQ 
gouty and rheumatic patients." 

Nicol enumerates twenty-three species, and Tarieties of the 
duMvated Raspberry, and twenty-one of the Rubus ronc<, or 
Bramble ; in the latter is induded the American Bed and 
Black Baspberry, the Long Inland and Virginian Raspber*^ 
ry; also the Ohio Ever-Bearing, and the Pennsylvania 
Raspberry. The English varieties are, early ^all White ; 
Large White; Large Red; most Laige Red Antwerp ; Large 
YeSow Antwerp; Cane, or smo€ithH9taIked; Twice-bearing 
White; Twice-bearing Red; Smooth Cane> twice-bearing; 
Woodward's Raspberry; Monthly, or Four Season; Dwarf 
Red Cane; Victoria Raspberry; Large Red Franconiai 
Mason's Bed Cluster; McReen's Scarlet Prolific; Chili 
Bed; Cormsh Bed; Cox's Honey; Brentford Bed; Brentr 
finrd White; Flesh-coloured; Barnet Red; Bromley HiU; 
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Cretan Red; Prolific R^d; Canada Purple; Rose-fiowdr- 
ing, &c. 

The varieties can be perpetuated by young sucker shoots, 
rising plebteously from the root in spring and summer; 
when these have completed one season's growth, they are 
proper to detach with roots for planting, either in the autumn 
of the same year, or the next spring, in March or early in 
April. These new plants will bear some fruit the first yesft", 
and furnish a succession of strong bottom shoots for full 
bearing the second season. New varieties are raised from 
seed, and they come into bearing the second year. Some 
of the American species are cultivated by layers, which pro- 
duce fruit the same year. 

Raspberry bedd are in their prime about the third and 
fourth year; and, if well managed, continue in perfection 
five or six years, after which they are' apt to decline in 
growth, and the fruit to become bmall, so that a successive 
plantation should be provided in time. Select new plants 
firom vigorous stools in full perfection as to bearing. Ba 
careful to favour the twice bearers with a good mellow soil; 
in a sheltered situation, in order that the second crop may 
come to perfection. 

When Raspberries are cultivated on a. large scale, it is 
best to plant them in beds by themselves, in rows from 
three to ^ve feet apart, accprding to the kinds. In small 
gardens, they may be planted in detached stools, or in single 
rows, in different parts of the garden, from the most sunny 
to the most shady aspect, for earJy and late fruit of improved 
growth and flavour. It is requisite to cut out the dead 
btems early in the spring, and to thin and regulate the sue- 
cessional young shoots; at the same time, the shoots re- 
tained should be pruned at the top, below the weak bending 
part, and some rotten dung worked in around the roots of 
the plants. Keep thetn clear of weeds during the summer, 
by hoeing between the rows ; at the same time eradicate all 
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ftuperfluous suckers, but be careful to retain enough for 
stock in succeeding years. 

The Antwerjp and other tender varieties of the Raspberry 
are liable to be more or less injured by the severity of our 
winters; to, prevent v^rhich, they should be protected by 
bending them down to the ground late in autumn, and 
covering them with earth five or six inches, Sloping it off so 
as to prevent injury from rain or snow. t. 
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AMBmicAir BLAeKt Bladi Cap, This frait k of Mnallish aizei andr^pen* 
in June and July. It is a favourite with some. 

Amchican Rsd, EnglUh Red^ Common Red, This variety is much 
ealtivBted for the market The Anit ripens in June and July, BUOoesaiTely* 

ANTWERP Red, Large Red Antwerp^ Howland*9 Red Antwerp, BurUy, 
This species is rather tender, on which account the branches must be bent 
down in autamn, and covered wiil^ soil. See CaUndar* The fruit is Iarg« 
and beautiful, of delicious flavour, and quite fragrant ; in June and July. 

Antwerp Whits, Yellow Antwerp. This is also tender or half hardy, 
bat very proHfic ; the fruit is large, of a pale jrellow colour, and much 
esteemed. It ripens in Jiine aqd Jnly. 

Baknet, ComwaUis- Prolific, Lord Exmouik, Large Red* This is con« 
fiidered a first-rate fruit, and yields abundantly; in June and July. . 

BBfi Hirs. A new variety, introdnoed by Messrs. Winter & Co.r of thd 
Linmean fiotanic Garden, Flushing. The fhiit is large, of ioun4 s^P9 
and red colour ; ripe in July. 

CoRtrisH^ Large Cemiah. A hardf and liighly prodmctive variety^ 
yielding an abundance of Red Berries in June and JuIsf-^ 
- Double Bearing Red, Twice Bearing. This species is very prolific, 
producing its first crop in July, and another in October. 
. . Flesh Coloured, Framboisier couleur de ehair, A new variety. Im- 
ported by W. R. Prinee & Co., f^m France. It is described as an highly 
flavoured and n^uch esteemed fruit. "^ 

Fkahcomia, Red Franemia, This variety is in great repute for its 
productiveness and the fineness of its f^uit, which ripens gradually in July, 

Monthly or Four Seasons, Perpetual Bearing. This species, if 
planted in a shady situation, will produce sUccessional crops throughout 
the summer. 

Red TAtL Cans. There are several species of the Cane Raspberry, 
some of which are worthless. The Tall Red Cane produces fine firuit in 
3xdy and Angnst, and very firequently in autumn. 

Victoria,. This Queen of Raspberries has been imported by W.. EL 
Prince, and plants are offered for sale at his nursery at Flushing, for twen- 
ty<€ve eefite eaeh. 
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STRAWBERRY. - 

pRAisiER. Frag0na. 

This is a genus of fruit-bearing herbaceous plants, of 
wbich there ar6 few in the vegetable kingdom that can 
equal the Strawberry in wholesomeness and excellence^, 
The fruit is supposed to receive its name from the ancient 
practice of laying straw between the rows, which keeps the 
ground moist and the fruit clean. They are natives of tem- 
perate, or cold climates, as of Europe and America. The 
fruit, though termed a berry, is, in correct botanical Ian- 
gnage, a fleshy receptacle, studded with seeds. It is univer- 
sally grateful alone, or with sugar, cream, or vnhe, and has 
ihe property, so valuable for acid stomachs, of not under- 
going, the acetous fermentation. , Physicians concur in 
placing Strawberries in their sinall catalogue of pleasant 
remedies ; as having properties which render them, in most 
conditions of. the animal frame, positively saJutsry; they 
dissolve the tartareous incrustations jof the teeth ; they pro^ 
inote perspiration. Persons afflicted with the gout have 
Ibund. relief from using them very largely ; so have patients 
in casiB of the stone ; and Hoifman states, that he has known 
consumptive people cured by them. The bark of the root 
is astringent. ' _ 

In cultivating the Strawberry, an open situation and rich 
loamy soil, rather strong, is required for most varieties; and 
£rom their largo mass of foliage and flowers, they must, till 
the fruit is set, have copious supplies of water. The row 
culture is best calculated to produce fruit; and frequent 
renewal insures vigorous plants, as well as large fruit. Some 
plant them in single rows, from twelve to eighteen inches 
apart, according to the sorts ; others form a bed with four 
rows. If several beds be intended, a space of two or three 
feet may be left between each bed as a path ; and in the 
second or third season, the paths may be manured and dugi 
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to admit of, the nmaers- taking toot ; by tbis meaiis, a 
rcrtlewal mf be made to often, aad tk0 6id stools being 
taken away, i^avet spacea between, the beds as before. Or^ 
new plantations may be made every season; because, aftei? 
the roots are fairly established^ they multiply spontaneously, 
as wen by suckers from the parent stem, as by numerous 
runners ; all of which, rooting and forming a plant at every 
joint, requite only lismoval to a spot where thete is room 
for them to flourish. If taken off, and planted in rows in 
August and September, they will produce fine fruit the €oh 
lowing season, and will bear in full perfection the second 
summer;, some,, however, prefer spring plainting, which 
answers^ very well, if done in damp weather. 

A plantation of the Alpine yields fruit the same year that 
it is made. The Wood and the Alpine are often cultivated 
from seed, vvhich generally produces fine' fruit. . The othet 
species are uniformly propagated by ofisets, except the inten- 
tion be to try for new Tarieties. The Alpine and Wood 
species may be planted in situations rather cool and shady, 
In order that they may produce that fruit late ia the seas(Hi» 
which is desirable. The Strawberry, with a Httle trouble 
c^choodng a succession of sorts, may be forced so aa to be 
had at the dessert every month m the year ; though, during 
the vnnter months, they have not. much flavour. 

Some gardenen lay straw an inch or two thick over tbeir 
beds in March, and set fire to it, in order to promote a 
stocky growth of plants and ei^ly frail; otheri vecommeiid 
liiowing off the tops of such as are^ not requited to fruit 
early, while they are in blossom, with a view to obtain a 
crop of Strawberries late in the season. 

The London Horticultural Catalogue contains the namea 
of about one hundred and fifty varieties of all the speciest 
which are classed according to their nature, colour, &;c. 
Class 1; Scarlet Strawberries; 2. Black Strawberries; 3. 
Fine Strawberries; 4. OMli Strawbeiries ; 5. Hautbois 
Strawberries; Green Strawberries; >7« AJbine and Wood 
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Strawberries. To select all the most esteedied frdm this^ 
or i&ny other extensive catalogue, is a difficult task ; the fol- 
loi^ng descriptioQ oi species aad varieties may serve to 
direct the choice i-^ 
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The Wood Strawberry, Fragaria ©csefl, with oval serrated leaves ; the 
fruit red, white, and green, which is roand and small. A. native of Britain. 
Some of the varieties are in great repute, as they are very productive, and 
continue long in bearing. 

The Sj}Ant.T,r. Fragaria Virginianat with leaves like the preceding; the 
fruit roundish and scarlet-coloured. A nttive of Virginia. Varieties-' 
Methven Scarlet, Knight's Scarlet, Austrian Scarlet, Early Scarlet, Wilmot*s 
late, Common late, Wilmot's Early Scarlet, &c. 

. Tkc Rossbxrrt, FragariOf Virg var» An Aberdeen seedling, intro* 
duced in 1810. The plants have few roundish leaves, larger fruit than the 
ecarlet, and are very prolific ; continues bearing till August 
' The Black var. Dawnton, Dark Scarlet Strawberry, originated by Mr. 
Knight The fruit is large, inegiM.ar» and epckpcomb-like \ plant hardy and 
prolific. 

The Carolina, Fragaria Carolinemis; colour dark red ; a native of 
America. Theve are'seviBral choice vmrieties of this fruit, as*— Elton's Seed* 
ling. Keen's Seedling, Mulberry, Wilmot's Black Imperial, Blood Pine» 
North's Seedling, Knevet's Seedling, &a 

The Mvskt, o^HKimofii, Frdgaria ^atiert with oval, rough, javelin- 
edged leaves. A native of Britain. Varieties — ^Bhick Hautbois, Whit* 
Hautbois, Globe Hautbois, Conical Hautbois, Double or Twice Bearing, 
producing delicious fruit in spring and 8(utttmn. . . .. 

The QfLVLit Fragaria GAilienw, with large, oval, thiok. hairy leaves, 
tnd large, flowers ; the fruit large and very firm ; a native of South Amerir 
ca. Wilmot's Suberb, or Large Cockscomb Scarlet Knight's Seedling, and 
GreenweH's New Gisnt, ar* highly eoteemed varieties. 

Kiev's Imperial, or New Chili, Fragaria Chili var., raised by Mr. 
Keen, of Isleworth, a most excellent bearer, ripening early. The fruit is 
very large $ the fleeh Arm and solid, without any separate core : colour 
ecarlet , ^ 

The Alpihe, or Prolific, fyognria eoUina, commonly lasts from June 
till November, and in mild seasons till near Christmas ; the varieties of this 
Ihiit are red and whiter NMives of the Alps of fiorope. 

The Ovi-Leavxp, Fragaria manaphii^la, the pulp of the fruit, pia^- 
coloured. A native of South America. 

The following varietieg have been lately propagated fixHn 
some of the aboye species :*^ 
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' fiisHOp'i Oravge, Bi»hop*$ Giobei Bi9hoj/§ New. Fhiit lifge, of round- 
kh (HT ooDDical form } orange Mutot ooioor, and. yerjr delictoiui flaYonr ; 
ripe early in July. 

(vAiiRatOME ScA)iL£T. A fiue^ highly esteemed iearlet variety, of larga 
irixe, roundish form and peoalivly rich flayour, which ripens early in 
June. 

£lto!v, Elton Pine Strawberry, Fruit Yery large ; form heart shaped, 
or obtusely conical ; colour bright dark scarlet ; flesh firm, rosy red j flayour 
yery rich, spicy, aromatic and agreeable. A beautiful drawing of this fruit 
is given in ^ Uofiy's Orchardist's Companion,** firom whence the above 
description was taken. 

Gnovs Eirn ScAnLET, Atkin$on*8 Scarlet, A peedling raised by Wm. 
Atkinson, at Grove End, Marylebone, in 1820 ; fruit large, oblate, of a 
bright Vermillion colour, and rich flavour ; ripe by the middle of June. 

HovEv's Seedliitg. This favourite variety was raised by Messn. Hoviy 
Ac Co^ of Boston, in 1834. Fruit very large ; form round, or sUghfly 
ovate, conical j colour deep shining red, paler in the shade ; .flesh scarlet, 
and Arm, abounding in an agreeable add, and hig^ flavoured juice, not sur« 
passed by any other variety ; ripe early in July. 

Hudson's Bat, American Scarlet, Velvet Scarlet, Large Httdsan. Fruit 
large, of ovate form; represented by Mr. Downing as the best for market j 
early in July. 

Mohthlt Red Alfihb. Fruit of medium siae, and conical form ; oen- 
tinues bearing fruit moderately from June till winter. 

Myatt's British Queeit. The-fruit of this celebrated variety is s«dto 
be of monstrous size ; in form roundish, and in quality flrst-iale ; al^ont 
the middle of July. 

Mtatt's PiHE. A medium sized fruit of ovate form, and very rich fla* 
voured ; ripening in July. 

PniNcs Albsbt. a new variety lately ndied in London, represented 
as a large fruit of ovate form, very s|^lendi(h in appearance, and delidooa 
in flavour ; ripe in July. 

Pbihce's New Pub. An excellent seedling variety of large size and 
ovate form. Raised by Wm. R. Prince, of Flushing ; ripe early in July. 

RosEBBUiT MoiTTBviDxo, Montevidta Early Scarlet. An improved 
American seedling, from the common Roseberry : of large size, conical 
fonb, and fine flavour > ripe early in July. 

SwAnrsToifE*8 Sezdliko. This variety is described as large, ovate, and 
of the very fint quality, ripening one crop early in Jtme, and a second crop 
inantnmn. 

ViCTOBiA, Higgint^s Seedling, The fruit of this variety is greatly 
esteemed : it is extra large, of roundish form, and exquisite flavour ; early 
in July. 

Wabubk's SsEnLiiro, Warren* % Methven. This i$ represented as a 
peculi^ fruit, being of large size, and in form nearly flat ; it is moreover of 
a rich piiie-iq;)ple flavour, and yields abundantly throughout the month of 
July* 

White BtrsB Alfiite, New White Alpine. A medium sized "berry, of 
ovate form and agreeable, flavour : the plant has no mnneni, and ripens 111 
tait in June and July. 
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• All the 8peci«fi and v&rietiea of tins frcdt ara higUy esti- 
x&ated in Britain, wbfere they' are bultivated in great {>erfec<* 
Ikm. Berries have been known to weigh frdm one to two 
<)ui^ces, which have been grown to the circumrference of 
eight inches and upward. It may be gratifying to the lovers" 
tbf this exoelient fruit to be informed that some of the beat 
kinds are attainable here. The late Jesse Buel, Esq., of 
Albany, informed us, in the Albany Argus, of Jane 23, 1830, 
that he had grown the Downton, (a variety of the Chili, 
crossed by Mr. Knight,) two years in succession, 4J inches 
ill' chrouBiferenoe. He said, that " he picked a pailful that 
hioming of the Methven Scarlet Strawberry, which had an 
average cii*Qumference of three inches each. Several mea* 
sured four inches, and one four and a quarter in<ihe8. Sixty*? 
three, divested of the calyx, weighed a pound, which is a 
trifle more than four to the ounce." Several of the choixsest 
kinds have been lately transplanted from the London Socie- 
ty's Garden into the American Nurseries^ and some fine 
native seedKngs have been Iktie^y propagated, which wiH 
bear comparison withi many of the best foreign varieties, 

mk f t ' 

WALNUT. 

NoYss. Jt^iant, 

From the circumstance of otir hsvittg an abnndancef of the 
Iruit, from the many npecies of this gei^us of trees growing 
spontaneously around us^ it is presumed that the cuhoire' of 
the JugloMS r^gia^ commonly called English Walnut, or 
Madeira Nut, has been neglected by many of our jcitiaens. 
It is a native of Persia, land is cultivated in Prance, England, 
and in other parts oi Europe, both as a fruit and timber 
tree. .The fruit, in England, is much used in a green state 
for pickling, and also as an adulteration of soy sauce. In 
France, an oil, which supplies the place of thait of Aliaonds» 
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is ina^ from Are kftrttBl. In ^ptfiiiy' lihey strew the grafings 
of old and hard nuis, first peeled, inlx> their tarts, and bthor 
ttieots. The leaves strewed on the ground, and left there, 
annoy moles, or maceiiated in warm water, afSnrd a liquor 
which will desth>y them. The unripe fruit is usfed in medi- 
cine for the purpose oi destroying wormis in /the homsn 
body. Pliny says, '^tfae more Walnuts one eats, with the 
more ease will he drive worms out of the stomach." 

The timber is considered lighter, in ^x)p6rtion to its 
stretigth and elasticity, than any other, and ^thersEfix'e coni- 
monly used in England for gun stocks./ it. is .used in'cala- 
netwodi in most parts <3f£ l#urope; die young timber is 
allowed to make the finest coloured work, but the old lb:be 
finest variegated for ornament. When propagated for tim- 
ber, the nut is sown ; but when fruit is the object, inarching 
from the branches of fruit-brearing trees is preferable. Bud- 
ding is also practised by some ; the buds succeed best when 
taken from the base of the annual shoots ; ordinary sized 
buds from the upper part of such shoots generally faiL 

Walnut trees that have not been grafted or budded, may 
be induced to produce blossoms by ringing the bark, that is, 
cutting out a streak of the bark around the body or main 
branches of the tree. Walnut trees seldom yield much 
fruit until fifteen or twenty years old ; it is produced on the 
extremities of the preceding year's shoots. The trees should 
stand forty or fifty feet apart, and they may be permitted to 
branch out in their natural order. They need but little 
pruning, merely to regulate any casual disorderly growth, 
to reduce over-extended branches, and to prune up the low 
stragglers. 

Lest any of our native Walnuts should be neglected or 
abandoned by any, I annex a description of the different 
kinds : 

Juglans ctUhartieuBt is known under the name of Butter- 
nut, Oilnut, and white Walnut ; these nuts are used by the 
Indians as a medicine. 
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J^lam nigra, die.black.Walnut, is a tte» of large size; 
its frait is known to be excellent. 

JugloiM Qlivafarmis, Pecan» or Illinois nut, is delicious. 
The nuts oiJuglans 8%dcaJta,vr\i\c\i is called thick shell bark, 
Hickory, and Springfield, and Gloucester nut, are large and 
well-tasted. The shell bark Hickory, ^hag bark, or scaly 
bark Hickory, Jugkms a/6a, is so called on account of its 
bark, which is torn lengthwise in Jong loose strips, .as in J. 
Mcata, The Jnglans tcrmentosa, the Mucker nut, .white 
heart Hickory, or common Hickory, and most of the other 
lands enumerated, are worth preserving; or cultivating 
where there is none, for its timber for mechanical purposes ; 
and that of the JuglaiM glabra, or Hog nut, is useful for 
brooms, &c. 
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JANUARY. 

Ths dear icicle shines in the son's faint beam, 
Congealed is the river, the lake, and the stream, 
The trees are all leafless, while sullen winds roar, . 
And N«tore benumbed, seems her fate to depltae. , 

As tlie weather at this seasop of the year is generally 
unfavourable to any employment in the Orchard or Fruit 
Garden, I cannot occupy a few pages more appropriately 
than in directing the reader's attention to subjects connected 
with impioyements in the several species and varieties, of 
Fruits; for it must be admitted that there b no kind of 
fruit, however delicious, that may iiot be deteriorifted, or 
•however worthless, that may not b6 ameliorated, by particu- 
lar modes of management ; so that after a given variety 
shall have been created, its merits may be either elicited or 
destroyed by th6 cultivator. In this place those practices 
only need be considered that tefid to improvemet^t. 

It is an indubitable fact, that all our fruits,* without excep- 
tion, have been so liiuch ameliorated by various circutn- 
stances, that they no longer bear any resemblance in respect 
of quality to their original. Who, for instance, would 
* recognijse the wild parent of the Grreen (rage Plum in the 
austere Sloe, or that of the delicious Pippin Apples in the 
worthless licid Crab ? Or, what resemblance can be traced 
between ottr famous Beurre Pears, whose ilesh is so sucou- 
lenty lich and melting, and that hard^ 6tony, astringent fruit, 
which even birds and animals xff^uae to* eat I Yet these are 
- undoubted eases of improvement, resulting from time and 
' sldH patiently Md constantly in action. But it would be of 
' littld servioe to mankind 'that the quality of any fruit should 
be improved^ Unless we adopt some efBeient and certain 
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mode of multiplying the individuals when obtained. Hence 
there are two great objects which the cultivator should aim 
at, viz Amelioration and Propagation, . 

In planting seed for the purpose of procuring improved 
varieties, care should be taken not only that the seed be 
selected from the finest existiiig kinds, but also that the 
most handsome, the largest, and the most perfectly ripened 
specimens should be tbose that supply the seed. A seedling 
plant will always partake more or less of the character of 
its parent, the qualities of which are concentrated in the 
ambryo, when it has ^irived at fuU n>aturity. As this sub- 
ject has been already discussed in the ifecoiid part of thia 
liroAt pc^^ 133, 1 shall direct the reader's attention tx> the 
operation of Cross F^rtiiization. 

Tbi»ifl effec^d by. the action of the pollen of one plant 

iqXNA the Btigina of another. The niai:i|re of this action is 

highly curious. Pcdlen consists of extremely minut^ hollow 

balls or. bodies; their .cavity is filled with fluid, in which 

Awim particles of a figure varying fiom spheiical to oblong, 

and bloving an^ap^arently e^ontaneous motion. Tbe stigma 

is loomposed of .very lax tissue, the intercellular passages of 

which ha^e a greater diameter than the moving particles of 

.. ihfi pollen. When a grain of pollen comes in contact with 

. th^ stigma, it bursts, and discharges its contents among, tfaa 

lax tissue upon which it has ftUen. - Ti^e moving particles 

.imo^nd through the tiasw of the styje, until ope, or some- 

timfis mom, of them finds its way, by routes especially des- 

•^tinod Ify 9Mt^re for thia. service, into a little qpening in tfaue 

' 3|H^gume»ts of. the ovulum or young seed. Once deposited 

. jA^Pe, the particle swells, increases gradualiy in size, sepa- 

^M^sintD nuUcle and cotyledons, and finally becomes the 

'^l9sbiyOi,'-*-*ttie part which la to ^re buth, when tbe seed is 

\mfm$ to a new iiidividuaL Such being the moie in whicb 

^tihepjollen iii^iidticesithe stigma, and subsequently the seed* 

a pmcdKMil coft^uence of , great importance necessarily fd- 

: lo9rs».. vto«, that in fH oas^s of i^row ftiiili^^Qn, Urn new 
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Tutej^i ifil taim ohieif lAeroiit jwnlfa ii BBr iTO ot^ mile 
yinrit: iliidclittr; cifc)tl^:inma(tkM it #iM' afatjam rnfid' oi) 
llieimMliiuisymal peduttantiflB c^ ^Sfaiuttonidff 

]ia]l3Bt!o£ tfaftDowlitoH jS u f Biv befeiy I waa ite Oid^ iJUack^-itto 
IwBle^ lund af.Scazlet In G«»% GaldteajBDop i%fls^.tto 
^thni waa* the' Yeliim Magnuai; fionuiii, the -modiar iDUt 
CbienDv.Chage; ami iaitbtt Ebn i0lHirBy^.f]i^lPba)ta .M« 
viwl<4efanBdfipeieiit,,a]idLtl»Ghy9fal^ > 

IQm liodla '^frdibiiE Vbiehi ei^eni^^ 
aeaAoodt are^luiweiyBiviiBaDW^ ItHdenm tlni; imsdif^scil^ 
Mmi williiQfc iJBke.pitKsaat) aiB;:ot!T0ty^rllaBi3c;.betvae0bci^M 
faratit apedes^xndeBsdiOTeLspe^ «iAt 

4ilheK:.;«]idiiii«t tlie^AiHittg'of tbe tttoi^dntbidfr jqMoiest ik 
iipel{«tofae» oKiifit pkMmies liievpb^er ^mikqi^giitiialC 
l^«e0d^ittrpiiis^ii^i»lxian;ba^ oaaiorotbsr 

4kf ilxbp^i?ei>|s« .Hwf^ir i9e)d9Mft or new* )M0:lmp|^^ 
4cpp3^Btica^ SmtB JhsjHQj bad au^ aacr orig^tt; Wie ham no 
isarialMa iw^ between did Faaiv ariibflr 

tiM <»t|w0r ^ hwiiiWm^'^^tAM t>b(ai^Mdr^ b;yj ite dnAoranstaiia 
tf two |QP0^«ii|iQ9 vaiiaaiBa alae mfttilBaar fttoltfie^.fauil^ioii A» 
contraigr* i^ftati teaisai; 0<i !lia&>^laBri cf akbi|3 ptosqlsi: >i«sl4 
IHM Act Q^^ii0tefi0>«oitel of: fflaioiiii'Peara whUb junrajb^an 
nimd by. 4r(m .^HiUaclliofi tfiMeibfui beatrail^, jmtfaiiihdie; ]aa6 
Ulisty ^a«st a^dv^wUchami the >»b^ 
lirtii^'8Br<kinaini aon^ acqnaoUieA; 1«ti(d|0a»idBO>MH Kii%bAi 
Cherries, raised between the May.IMhe ' atadlithtt Qhmtbm^ 
and the Coe'a Plum, already menlio:iied» It is therefore ta 
the intermixture of the most valuable enstmg varieties of 
fruit that gardeners ahould trust £or the amdioraUan of their 
atoek. By this operatk>n the ]^^ar8 that are in eating in the 
spring have been rendered as delicious and as fertile aa 
those of the autumn ; and there is no apparent reason why 
those very early, but worthless sorts, such aa the Muscat 
Sobert, whieh usher in the season of Pears, should not h% 
brought to a similar state of peifectioat 
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i 'i Ltndley -^xsooibidmmjIs ^e ^operatidn of evbtt Kitilatadciir 
to ibeip&d&aaeA eftflj in the :m6imng'. ic^. w dry day ;. lixHit 
aifii<^8e< ia a good time, te begin, mnd befpre tha; biosBom is 
enttrply c^p&nded ; the poHad being at -timt' time humid, ia 
elos^ jKttiached to the atithers* i The bloBsbms muA be «axe- 
&ily opeoBd add ,the an&exs extracted by delicate scxflBOiSy 
aamlbeiog: [taken :Qqt .to woand the fUaments < or aiiy' cither 
part of the.flowdr. This, being done, the matitred poHen 
frdm ano&ec vanefy must be carefuUy placed on the blossom 
whichit is intBaJded to fertilize, and from which ^e'ant^ef# 
hafe been coLtracted ; land this operation must be repeated 
tmace 0t thtee tonea m the .coo^ of the day* By shjaking 
tiiie blossoms dvefstrflJiLeel of (V^iitB paper^'tbd time ^vhen fe 
ii-p0rfl|^c%'|bati]ffed wii^^b^^ It'ia necessary to 

protect tte> jpurepamL bioi^Gim fixua beei^ axyd <^tlM»t; insects 
Dniih tifin bpok-iiiMiisiia/or' gs;aa^> tin< a sWelliog is'pt^i'ceived 
in the germ: 'Wibjin the |>roc^ has been eniecesdfid, tihe 
pdlen whieli has been placed on the stigma becomeef so' 
a£tach4d thatit 'es^ot.be xemoved: with a hair peno^< it 
ehaagisa £ainn and coloav^and soon dIsappeiLrsy'-tfnd the bke^ 
floin .will^ I sbon • wither and fade ; bat when-^l^ prd^esH has 
bQen imperfect, 'the polkn ;» eas^ detached ffc^Mk .016 stig^ 
iiH^ ita ap|)eiBrdnce is nntitered, audit rettttainir tisible inn^ 
liie:dul»tibn of Ae/fiowdr; which wil^ eentinu6> loi^g fonk^ 

!^For<^fbrtiierin£irnJation on these fnsfajecdb/see Ootliit^s ej? 
A& First Fnnotjyles of Hortienkure, paeea ISO to 140 of the 
second part of this work. 
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Vtitbevd*^ k desert, too VLes^fdt a iram, ' 

Preserved fi>r the fieaeon, wi^ aldU aad with care^ 
By the h^ds oif the thrifty, the good, and the fair ! 

As tJia-'a^asoA for pnining' frcdt! H^es iaad Tines odti^- 
Iftences . in . tbe Takdous pajots of oiir country at different 
fmod»i according to .the •bkiiinate, I wauM suVa»t a few- 
ipeneral totawika q^ (te subjecl^ mth 'a loew to 'pFe|>ard> 41h> 
gardener for llhe perfiarauiitce a£ ^ work in a skililil man^ 
ner, and at the proper season ; for be it remembered tiiat! 
HQtivielir or i&judislojas prusing maj^ ptbduoe iiyurj iii^tcxad 
^; Wi&e6t|,and iu many eases defeat- the real object of the' 
operation. 

. ; "SsLi&^g given, afliple dkections for the cultxvatioii of the. 
ulidous speciea 6f ihiit, Z would Jreoomaend the novice to 
pmrose eveiy artiQle before ke.entere upon the wo^rk of the 
garden ; 4ie.'mll tkers discover 4hat no single Toile will api>ly- 
|f» every. Ici^ of; friiit;^i^, because the mode of bearmg is' 
different in almost everf fistihct species ;^«ooa<%,becanse^ 
tbe sap liser ewlier and codtinnes ktogerin tbe bra^cdies of 
«9«te .'species >iibaB' in others; aa«k Ikkdiff, becaiM sottne 
tiees> as the Phun ifor itetance^ ift apt to* gcOB, if pruned too 
soei^ in ihe. ^season, n^d the. gntpe vme to bleed if delayed: 
IQP long. For the abovey sad other reasons lluit >mi^ be^ 
given, tile gardener should ekamine all* his finiit trees fine** 
quentlyin this mdnth, with his implements at hand, and if 
drcumstances will not admit of a general pruning, he may 
Qut off dead branches, and clear trees froin moss^nd canker,- 
also seirch • for the nests of insects, and destr6y them while 
in a- torpid state. This will assist the natural efforts <xf t&e 
trees, in casting dff the eriide and undigested juices, ^iefa' 
if confined' in them Will in a cfl^ort time destroy them, ov 
(Knne <^i their branches. ^ 

As se<Hi as the severity ci the winter Is over, tlie haaodlf 
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and half hardy grape-vipes fihould be judiciofcnlj pmned, by 
cutting out old branches v<rhich produced fruit the preceding 
year, as well as tdl siiperfluquA and w^^k jjQUfig ahoots, 
leaving the gtrong siminiev shoett for beeErm tile cenuDg 
season, which should be judiciously trained i^ recommended 
ID articles, pages 21 and 72. 

iiLptiiittDg ail chsGtipitions, of toaes, flome gvneni rules 
maigL be* observad^ in outtang out defective farmnofaas, 
prune, dbse to the healthy woody and alsi^ ahoateii sboli 
shaota Bf h^e been, injured by? ibe winlBXV to tibe full axtan^ 
aseivetita. few incMee beypnd^ whene damage has been so** 
taUedj 

hi' pnpiiigi heahhy ; ^QMUig' tvaas the Hniba.sheal4 set b» 
tooiclosely' pruned, became ikis would: occaaom more latent 
shoots to put forth than is beneficial to the tree ; wbidi, ]f> 
notrabbadioff^in tbe^smnmsiv wbfle quite yoang, ^l^ m$^ it 
wera hfixj»aae0ii8« tfaay^wiH fenn crowded btaneb^, wbialr 
may not yield good fruit. In. doing this dubadHk^^ hows 
o^c^i car»mnat be taken to leaya ahbota.ia a smtablediEaer* 
ttdi|>snffidi<Mitr1brtbe formation/of a^ . open: and hapdsomei 
kaad'toit}ie tcoe^ a^QohKqg to.iis Kind. 
. Itaany be obsenoad^fkniiery thttt in. theonant of yooi^ 
tvne% Hdcon Aopo. the imse^^ beingi defideni in fibimw 
inflbi, aa is , soiipecmea tiie easey cloae prakiing' may be neea^- 
4B4r][tb.!lKiaintainapreper equihbrMn between.' the ttoeto-iaiA 
like haadr^bitt i^ should be bonw in* mind^ ihat'fbliage is a» 
eiaiintiAl to tbe. maintenanioe oftWroots^aa mots axe neoes^ 
siry to tbe f(F0iWJA9ia,Q£ the g^wHi o£ libe.liead ; becaua9» 
tb^ secre^Qii.af pl^ts beiiig formed in leaves, it feVmasitha^ 
i^oHsiti^a.ciaimott take .plaice if leaflbii4ft at«i de^ttoyed; 

its. v^egetotion nlakesirfkpid progress' in^olir. diitiate. aften 
dNfc ffaosl? is.<mt] of. die grouodi: tbe/gatd^nei: skwU emploiyt 
UaMelf.in. utifl»Ypurabl0>mHUlbfir^.i» ptootidipg: kpaplcii^entn 
aiid.m«Aetiala^£)r theper&Rmaiwe of.the mink OftllQgaih 
den every fine day, in order that his. piriiningi atld^ ldanliK9 
>^itaed^il9:b«f<«ee-i^1)9Q)^pBl^ :. 



QAimxMA jam vmMt (E» 

lHiiAkitk>4i»lH^e-^ii^ P&r twnne mppmpnsto 

^mnAk, l^eb 148 tttid ]?4», alib)W^ ^^of the aedo^d firft, 
4ftii«lpitg)Miil iind^a4«if'th€itMnipkrt - 

T0mM llie Mmt bfid 'of * this ibowih^ it wfli l»b fonie tp 

Ifilii^dBcftWekpi «f woollen cloth abo«ib bdf aiiioeliividtf, or 
Ust fh>m bi^oiid ckfth^ wHioh is stiti better ; ehto HmaU iitaxft- 
fMiiatdd ihltIs fce iiAia Ai mdiuiig iisisd knd liieh fnitt*4areto ap 

H fifty tetemtUB pre 'Cdnbnnpkfted, or if ftesh; ti^el or 
^ithd kte re^ulf^, mtkagsm^hls ^ould be made lie Mtve 
^bi6iA platiOed ^ ^oon as the Aground cktt he hrouglit iif to gdod 
eoilt}ttk»Bi See psges from 9 to 1;1» also pages 93, 101 to 104. 

Ilfibe ketttfel^^ the Ap|»ie', Fpwt^iaad Q^mnce, andliie pK& 
of the Apiicot, Gherry^, Peach, and FhM3t» w^r^. ndt planted 
lUbBl fekutUttift) t^ dii^eccedi let it be dcme «a abditas the cfdrth 
Isati be lAioff^t iffto tillable ((^ndidozi^ becauael tepetase le 
(Inyilt h easeiltMl Vd their ^vegeOitnlg;. v . 
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MARCH^ ' 

^ : Tbe Gard'ner at work, ere the birds pipe a tone, 
Kach fhiit-tree inspects, th6n cotnindnoes to prune ; 
The tns^ds dtalroymg, oa bnUMSlKHi «f rooty 
Thai iq^ve the UdssQOi, iurUve vq. the ftiiit 

If the weather be mild this montti; consideri&bl^ waA 
biay be dbu^ iti the fiuit garden^ and orchaid, belbte the 
ground c^n be brought into suitable condition fbtploagfallig^ 
digging, or planting. 

Prune grape vines early in tMs month; i^ ti6^ dotie labl 
indtith, but witlihold llie knilb uittS ^btt hkit^ itiHey^ed the 
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^fSanUvoA aekcleJLa iUl imjapljCxf; tho hat MWKifMrakSMB 
-atnegnlar.diBtancefl from eacb otfadr,^ for.bea^€XB ti^ eominl^ 
rnminer ; cot out iht superabundant, with most f£ ibe IpK 
jear'a -beaiofB, and aaked wood. . Pnu^ aoohal a 7<mi^ 
abpotwiU terminatB fiiacli InrttDdi, and Ahot^ten the rdeerved. 
dioots;.the smallest to three ot four jomts/and the str^ig 
ones to ten or twelve. Pattern the viaeeto treffiaea as tfoeu 
a3B pnined/ with Hst, or shreds of woollen cioth, arraogmg the 
general branches from ten ,t6 twelve inches' distance, m<»e 
iMT'less, according to the' size of die vines and space allotted 
ii^r them to grow in. Preserve all strong shoots' tOr mate 
*cuttingii with, te be planted next month, which wiQ pioducf 
vines fit to set out next year. 3ee Observations on Training 
and Pruning^ page 21 ^ also, articleiGhrape Vine, 72 to 88, 

Prune Apple trees^ 38; CJherry, 52; Pear, 112; Qmace^ 
132; also,Gurfant bilshe^, 59; Gooseberry, 71; cutting. out 
an crowded branches, worn-out bearera^ and decayed wood 
If not daofd m the aatunvo, plantations natay be made this 
month of all the above spedes. 

Cut out and destroyall the old stems of Raspberry ^urubs^ 
Tesernng three or four c^ the strongest young shoots. on :each 
stool; shorten them at the top, and tal^e away all others, 
the strongest of which may be transplanted to form a new 
bed. Lay the trailing varieties for propagation, X34. . 

In transplanting trees, eare should be taken that the cel- 
lar, or that part from which emanates the main roots^ be not 
inserted too deep in the soil, as this injures the bark, and, 
consequently, impedes thei natural cit'culation of the juices* 
A medium sized tree may be planted one inch deeper than 
it was in the nursery bed, and the largest should not exceed 
two or three inches, 9, 93, 101 and 125, 
. Plant cuttings and suckers of Gooseberries and Currants, 
idso^ of such fruit trees as produce them, in order to raise 
stocks to bud and graft upon ; fruit stones and kernels may 
also be. planted for the saz^e purpose. 

Young trees, ahruba, and .vines may be obtained at pubUg 



^aoiilig; ttncl etb^ tiifeoi^tly.'QUvaticiad'fbr inkmdKUe 
beatev*^ dteise flfaindd' be oaMfftUlyUikm up^^^and lieplaiilei. 
*IW>fttB'mlcrttMUidn 4in ^^ c«ubjecV 

llie. ftnicle,^^ On • tl»» ChMce p£ Fniit Treea in the Nuneanfi* 
'jfiigbd^i ■'''-.., ■:.-'•:;.• 

Tbward th^- imd of themoiith; is a good tune to pr^Ncm 
for the cultivation of Cranberries ; dwy thrive best iii a inuft 
eoil, bat iriil 'grow o& atmok' a|ly land, by gWmg. it a lop 
dreflshig of peat,bog^ er tfwam'p earth. As soon' as43uclt :gcouild 
can be breyoght into tsNalde condidbn; get .plants tlkat w«3b 
prbduoed fiK>m ]$;yet«^of the ikttb seaaon, md 6(dt thetn' out in 
rows about two feet apart ; tbey will soon cpver tiiQ grou|id 
by their' rannefB,.whibh, on being lay«i<]> wUl produce an 
> abundance of plantii well adapted {px additional, plantations 
in succeekBng years* See^paigts.'^?^ 

'Provide £bdar or Chestnut i^att^i for t^ purpose qf 
driving into the ground, to protect newly planted trees fttmt 
^qiy by the^vrind* 
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Ko ftdvotete be for a lotog momiBg nap, tr 

Wakiof em^t he plants eie tbe lise of the aap ; 

Whilst glee and good humour enliven his face, . . 

More happy, by for, than his Lordship or Grace. 

f. • , • . • ,.. .• 

FiNiSK pruning hardy fruit trees the early part of , th^ 
month; also Apricot, 47 ; AlipondiM; Fig, 63; Mulberry, 
90; Nectarine, 94; Peach, 104; Plum, 125; not forgetting 
such trees, vines, and iihrubs as may have been lef^ undone 
last month. At the same time manure and ^%g th^ ground 
a9iN)und every fruit tree that requires it: , 

Prepare die groupd for planting, by digging, trenching, 
and: manuring* either generally, or in fuch particuliir plac^ 
as iagne aUetted &>r die trees ta be.{^a^^ in, |^age,9. , 



.intkfi|Mt iiBcpi FiiiM» DVidirriw> ati di%iKat«i ift mHA «U- 

*)ipiB^:6uk :tr«s^ May aiio bd f)iMtcia wilji ^«iftt9 4«rty fat 
this month; but aatamii is considered the most fayouimU^ 
ojBafOD; fir p)ff)lnB(g all Intairimiliy fnr ato^Ptf < 4f iwMtkeni 
teitndd, 10, aa»: Id ;aBd 125: 

Tkose ivfiio iianre 1^ yaroty of seil -shMdA )iiec(Wnni>d»te %|1 
itha wiiad kinds of ^ruk U> liM fvbieb has b«9ift .pii9^#d IP 
be ibe besc adapted to ila tiukum; aaddii^ aftieatjon. should 
be paid to sidialM «id ai|MMs£, ia idai^ 

Uite menns to de$ttK^ tasectB vvMle in s torpid atate. In 
prevent i^eir Bprea^ng, and abo t^ lanna of insects ; direo- 
tions for which will be fband hi the ardele beaded, / Obscv- 
"^tlona M biseCfeB^ and DislMMOs Co wbick Emit Traas aie 
liable,' fd. 

Grafting may be. performed on fruit tbeca in igeattral^'27; 
prune and plant Currant Irishes, 59 ; Filbert, 65; Groose- 
berry, 70; Raspberry, ld4. Plant cuttings and suckers 
from these shrubs ; also of s^ch trees as produce them, in 
order to get a supply of stocks to bud and graft upon, as 
well as some fo|; bo^rNigf Fruit staoes and kernels of 
various kinds may be planted fyr ihe same purpose. 

This is a .gopd season to plant cuttings of Grape^ Vines, 
and the vine may also be propagated by layers, that is, by 
%ehding ayoang shoot dowA ihto the earth a fefvr inches, 
^d pinning it down- with a 'fbvked ^ stick. ^ The top may be 
tied to a small stake, to keep it perpendicultt'j 76 slid 61. 
Vhe tender Tines that were laid do\lm in autumn^ should be 
tak^n up, and fa3tened to tk^lHses or stakes. 

Uncover and raise up lihe Antwtdip and odier tender 
<tarieties of the Raspberry, aind prune ibem, bojfbre die buds 
shoot, at the same time cukivate tks ground aromd them, 
and drive in itakeft for didr iftupporl. In order to obtain a 



gqoA Bapfty of Raspberries in the ftututhii/ ctil doWh ft^dfifid 
<lf tliei^twme bMringpvsDrietids dotfe to tbe g#outid, t^icb ili^ 
« Oe^asioii strotig CRickefti tb sliobt up, &M will yield sn abiu!!- 
4tttiii er6]» of fhtit at d 00ai^K>ii n^riben tf6i6r varieties are not 
•ttftiiiia^le, l44( 

Strawberry beds Uiat w«re protected witfc leaves o^ litie# 
diroagh the winter, shotdd be un^vete^d, and tbe plants- 
eaTe&Hy coitivaied ; some lay sti*a'«^ oVer their bedli, an inelf 
ov two diiek) and Siet fiver to it» 137. 

As tfae^warm weather fi/c(gsede^t &e gbrAener should M 
oh ihe alert, in order to eonqnef thevsriocts kinds of insecld! 
Bam damp litter, stubble, leavei^ we^s, Ico./ nea^ fnM 
tt6eBf and sow th6 ashes over the ground^ island 9l. 



MAY. 



In piMdmgpi'or iH«^ affords exqnMteclWiry 

But eVa sbould the seafon t^eirpleiasiure fomtadf ^ 

In sueh a dilemma green i{Au&ar&'5 a friend. 

FmisH pkntin'g treifs; vihes^' aiid> shti^ as ^at^' in Md 
month as- posstbie ; tho6e planted^ hisi;< ihon^ (hhoikid* b^' hbpt 
wintered in dry weather j< and sixlUes shouM be a{>pliied td 
iueh as nray be exposbS to the' wind,^ 93', 101 and 12^. 

F2bi^ gtaiRing early in this month/ Appl^i I^ettrs, toidl 
ether late-shooting t^nds ma^^ still soeceed, 27. 

Strawberry beds niay be made early in this ^onth, tedif^ 
the transiplanting iff well' di6ne, and the plants frecjn^tly' 
watered, they will produce some ^ic this' year; and a plen- 
tiful supply the next season. Hovels' Ameridan^ Seedling 
is worthy aplaee in every good oolle<ition fo^iiisprod^tiv^ 
noffi, and^boQUpeddHty ofWfruitl This' MiathVdn Scarlet,' 
and Mulberry or Pine, are large and yields plentiiulty; 
Kean's'Seediihg, and alsd tlie DoWnl^n, are of superior fla^ 
voir. The Bltob Seedling> Sbnthborough SoedliiEi^, Myatt^a 
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Seedling, and Bisbop's Orfeing6> are . ki great reflate wliero 
cultivated. The . (^d Si^arleflt^ beitig one of.tlie eadrliesti 
fihoujid not be forgptiten^ The Wood and the Alpine Straw- . 
berry will produce Htk^ fruk fkqm seed eoWn in the spring. 
For names of other varieties, mode of plaiitfaig, &c.^ see 
article, page 136. 

If frost prevail i^hea fruit trees > are in Uosspm, those 
trained on trellises, or against walls and fences, may be pro- 
tected by hanging matting of sbeets of tow cloth oyer them; 
some defend them by sticking bunches of evergreens be-< 
tweeri the branches, as cedar, laurel, pine, &o. The object 
in doing this, b itot ^o much to keep out the frosty as to 
break off the sun's rays in the .morning after a frosty night, 
because the sudden transition from cold to heat does more 
injury than the cold itself. - 

Propagate Fig trees by. layers, cuttings, suckers, and by 
grafting, 62. 

If any webs or larvss of insects appear on the leaves of 
fruit trees and vines, |^uek off and destroy sdch leaves befbre 
the insects become quickened, wHich may be a means of 
preventing any depredation to the advancing leaves and 
buds. ' Th0 trees of Plum and other stone fruit are very apt 
to gum and canker at this Reason of the year : in such cases 
the defective parts should be pruned closely off, and whale 
oil soap applied to the wound. A little soot also should 
be rubbed, qb while wet* In large firuit gardens and or- 
chards, means, should be .used to destroy insects by fumiga- 
tion, washing, &c. . For various remedies, see Observations 
on Insects, and Diseases to which Fruit Trees are liable. 
page 13; see, also, article |>age>30. ^ 

Divest young budded and grafted trees of all shoots from 
the stocks, below the bud or graft, as they appear ; also rub 
off all useless buds in earlyvshooting wall trees, as Nectarine^ 
Apricots, &c., 48. - 

To protect G-ooseberries and other fruits from mildews 
sprinkle the leaves with soap-suds ; and while they tre wet. 
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«ow sulphur lightly over them. Thin may be done two or 
three times a week if necessary, as it is better to use a little of 
the ingredients frequently, than too much at once. A solution 
made of saltpetre and stone }ime is also a-good remedy; bat. 
it must be used with caution. See pages 14 and 71. ' , 



JUNE. 



TbB CfierrVy the Chttranttdiad strawberry red. 

To the rich and the poor their reflresbment have shed ; 

Pomonia has Bcalter'd her bleMing* abroad. 

The full-bearing branches bend down witb their load. 

' The principal business of this montli in the fruit garden 
is summer pruning, which is generally performed widi the 
finger and thumb, by detaching all superfluous shoots and 
buds; atid also to thin the young fruit of Apricot, Nectarine, 
and other choice trained trees, where it sets too thicH or in 
clusters. The Apricots, so thinned off, and the first princi- 
pal green fhiit, win make exoellent pies and tarts* See 
pages 48 and, 92. . 

Cherry trees^ of the finest sorts «aay be defiinded from 
birds, with nets, particularly those trained as espaliers, 52% 

Cuirant and Gooseberry shrubs of choice lite varieties, 
trained as espaliers or standards, if very crowded witH 
shoots of the year, should be pruned, and the Gooseberry 
f^uit thinned, to promote its growth and ripening in full per- 
feption, 59 and 71, 

All trees on espaliers require attention; cut oft such 
superfluous shoots as are not required to be trained in, 
leaving well-situated middle-sized shoots to supply the place 
of any old branches that it may bo thought necessary to cut 
away, 23. 

Grape Vines should be looked over every week. Cutoff 
all the tendrils and useless young shoots, and stop the shoots 
before the bunches of firuit. Train up the shoots for bear^ 
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i^g D* xjt m^W^,^^ P^' a piofei Iwgtih Ware jfou stcyp 

The trained trees and espaliers, should be examined fre<* 
quently, and cleared of dead, leaves and insects; which can 
be done by the hand, with very little trouble. For the 
destruction of Rose Bugs jQUr Grape Vines and Fruit Trees« 
see article Crrape, page 84* 

TbcNsp, wholiave plenty of Strawberry beds, may, by 
mowing the topii &on aoiBO of diem while thay. are in blos- 
som, obtaiti a supply of fVuit at~a season when Sh^wbenies 
i^^iv acaice. T^ b^jfi "^^^ill retyiiare jtP^ bd.bpfdy aif4 wiMnered 
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With the Apricot, Raapberry* trae to theis Iiiii9,, 
Are j^leasant companions, as summer e'er met, 
Tiu^aeh othensi flg w^me^ ana coming on yet 

TPiXN. the fruil; oC Apricotsi^ which, will be. good for pies and 
tart9; thin Nectarines} also such Peaches and other fruita 
I^(,i9ay be d^SH:e4 in fidl perfectio», 48 and 92. 
. I>e^<9nd qhoice- fruit &oax bij?ds and insects, such aa 
vrasps, flies, &c.| the birds may be kept off by nets, and the. 
ifL^jptft>Qiay, be. dpfioy^eA a^d drowned,, by placing phials of 
8ti^9g UqAJpr, honjey, or sugared water near the fruit. 

If annpyed with ants, plape cuttings of reed, hollowed eldec 
or anything, pf^ tube-like, kind>. in- which they will harbour, 
and may be destroyed by dipping the tubes in hot water. 

If n^ildew appear, oa Grrape Vines, syringe them, with 
water, in? whichrA^naall quantity of sajtpe^e and stone lime 
hAfiube^n iirfU9Ad*.(ft; uepd: ris^ be.qyer strong,). To prevent 
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1^ injurious efiects from the lime, the vines may he syr- 
inged alternately ynt\i the liquid and pure water, each two 
or three times a week. A little sulphur dusted over while 
the leaves are. wet is also a good remedy^ 14. 

Look ov«r yoar trai&ed Frdit Trees jond €hrape Vines; 
stop the shoot^ before the bunches of fruit, and train up 
such shoots aa are rejperved for b^arii^ next year* Mp off" 
ciuled anil dead lea^s, and destxo^ ^ise^tSf 22 find BS* '/ 

Fig;^ Trees against fences i>c m trelHses wi^l t^mre af^ 
tentioiif train up as many youn^^ s^jioots^as will h$ required 
for bearers next year, and if the leaves ure tfaiekf take some 
c^ with'a /^w to e^fiposo the fhuyt^to^ihe. iaflueiifte of the 
amp, larhich ia essential to its ripiening with ^^ood flavour,.^ 
. Toward the end of this month is: thd ptoper asastm- fbt 
budding the Nectarine, Peaob, Pliitii,:atid otheir spedeS of 
atone fruit. The Peach ^to^- is ofteii budded when wibf a 
£ear oldrbnt the Plunistpct* is geaeinJIyrkef^t.iii tba nnneiy 
two or three yean 25. 

A^ple and Pear, stodts may b^ bndd^' iAktn tmti or thiee 
]^em» old, .but those, fniii^li ar«^.g9Q«<:a31y ptxtpagat^d^b^tgrafti^ 
ing early in the spring. 

Ajudiciouapruning^pf Pejachf N|e«$t«4ffiie,.atid olb«v*kiAda 
of youjig, trees isr nec^ss^r; at thiB^ . season.. To- preipeilt tba 
long^ straggling gi^owth of : litttbs >whieh anei fire.qnsntly/b&30 
of shoots for some distancerfin^^qpr. the body of tkeptiMe,: subk 
limbs should 'be shoctoned, which will eausetfae pnodiicCion 
of' Isiteral shoots. , An animtil stimH^er ptfuningi-is essential to 
the well, being of a tree» as by slibitening the wood oftlie 
prece(£ng^ year's; growth,, a* sy^maetrtafdtvetD containing: u 
good supply; of beadng wood may be i^maibdj By this tsreKt** 
ment the longevity of a tree will beprorndted^ pvorideiithtf 
. work is done with judgment and'oai:e,.so as noftt^ocender 
the tree impervious to the influencia^of. the sunrvand^air^ Ibi^ 
1^0 it. remopnbered, that the head oi^ ar. tsee mttsti always be 
kepi moderately open,, for the purposes o£ giviakg;thefniit 
titia^besttppsi^bl^.chanoc^ of ripea|ing.peife«4ly, 81#.34 and 48L 
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Tlie Peach, plump and ripe, Imngs lu excdlent fiune^ 
Let the Nectarine, too, in this enlogy sbare-^ 
Their flavour bow grateful^-tbeir juioee iww fin% 
Unequall'd in taste by the firuit of tbe vine. 

Finish aU that remains to be done of summer pruning of 
all trained firuit trees and vines, as in tbe last two months ; 
destroy all irregular and unnecessary after-shoots, and train 
in a requisite supply of well-situated shoots, for bearers next 
year, 48 and 86. 

Examine the fruit trees that were innoculated last month, 
and wherever a bud has failed, insert another upon the 
smooth part of the bark. Budding generally succeeds well 
if .done by the middle of this month, 26. 
• Keep Raspberry beds dear of all straggling suckers t tie 
«p such shoots as ar^ adapted fot next year's bearera to heat 
stakes, and keep the ground clear of weeds, 184. 

Strawberry beds should be kept clear of weeds, and the 
ranners may be taken from some kinds to make new planta* 
tions with, 137. 

If dry weadier prevail, as b generally the case at this sea* 
■on, hoe frequently betweeti such young trees, shrubs, kc., 
in the nursery beds, as are well rooted ; and water those 
which were recently transplanted. 

As numerous species of insects are engendered by the 
excessive heat which generally prevails at this season of the 
year^ ef&rts should be made to destroy them. By a general 
search every morning and evening, the increase of some 
species may be checked, and by perseverance, they may be 
totally eradicated. See pages from 18 to 21 of the first 
part, and pages 13, 30, 84 and 156 of the third part, for 
directions how to proceed. 

Many of those reptiles that take up their aboide in the 
earth may be annoyed by frequent sowings of compost over 
the aurfaca of the land. The various kinds of bitter and 



ftcriti substances recommended in the chapter containing 
* Observations on Insects and the Diseases of Fruit Trees/ 
p&ge 13, are not only adapted to the destruction of insects, 
but the Hse of them in this way, will produce an incalcula* 
ble benefit to the land, and in many cases preclude the 
necessity of using any other manure. 

The ingredients alluded to cbnsist of ashes, charcoal dust, 
plaster o£ Patis, tobacco dust, HmeV salt, soot, pepper, pot- 
ash, saltpetre, snuff, and sulphur. The proportions may be 
as followB : Of th& first fonr articles, half a»biishel of each ; 
of the next three, a peck of each ; and of the last five, say 
one pound of each ; which will make together three bushels 
of compost. 

As all land possesses inorganic matter, which contann 
mors or lees of the elements comprised in the above reme* 
diea[,'and as some land ^contains more of one element than 
another, a judicious choice may be made from the above 
li^, with a view to suit all the various kinds of soil ; thus, 
in locations open to sea breezes, which replenish the earlli 
with salt, that article 19ay.be dispensed vnth, and another 
^bstituted ; and on land v?hich is not isusceptible of being 
improved by lime, perhaps the salt may be beneficial ; but 
it is presumed that in most eases a compost made of all, oi^ 
as many of the diflferent articles as are attainable, would 
produce a lasting benefit to land in general, by sowing, say 
at the rate of a bushel per acre, once a week, at those seih 
sons of tjie year when it will avail most in the destntctioii 
of reptile? and insects; and as the primary object of using 
the compost is to prevent our fruits from being destroyed,' iV 
VTould prove most effectual if sown out of a wagon, from' 
which, in passing between .the trees, the leaves could be 
dusted. See pages 19, 89 and 104, of the first part 
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Tlie Peadi md the Pear "tfet b#re aW aurple lAan, 
Apd the Plum, moat iiivitkigi ** makepi uxefaiiw adore f* 
A bountifal feie»t is spread over the land. 
For great us tbe Giver, unsparing His hand. 

FiiAHTATiONS of StcawbenieET nuiy be nmde thk' montb, 
either with ruin>er» ov seedling plants, 13?. 
. Protect your Grapetf and otbeor fruit [(6m wasps antd other 
iDBects j either decoy them with honey or stagttred watei', or 
hang nets xjver the fruit ;■ some take the^ trouble of puttiiig 
^bunches: into crape or paper b^. 

Grape Vines and espalier trees in general shouU be 
attended toj as directed in the previous sumiaer fnonths ; 
by depriving them of fdl useless shoots' and sticfcemf, Iraining 
i& diose branches intended for the /lext yaar's.JbeBreiB^ i^d 
destroying the eggs of insects, ciuled leavd9* &t*r^* 

S$one fruit, vtrhich will now be» continually, rlpjening^; 
fiiould 1^ gathered while in full perfection,. and not jmfiered 
to get.over«ripe>: so as to lose its peculiar flavour^ 

Giound allotted for the plantkig, of fruit treetf and vines 
the coming autunmy should be prepared this^moitthrby ^gi 
gjmg^ trenching* and maiuiringy where necessairyiSb 

With a< vie wte ccmquer the various Mods of insects and 
untiles; perserere in^ the oee of the^ remedies' vedommedded 
lai^ mon^i. Gather np all fruit which fhfis from t^ ts^e^ 
or tartt gl^eser ejpiough* ineto the* orchard to eat it up, by> 
which means the^ reptiles and dieir, food are devoured at 
ence. Hogs ave.the best scavengers, but they are too apt 
to do injury by rooting; they may> however, be let into the 
oiehard a few hours each day^ and watched, 13 and 124v 

Besides the ingredients. ahready recommended, theife ar^ 
others which may be used in various ways. Some may be 
dissolved in a hogshead allotted for the purpose, which on 
being kept filled with water, makes a solution well calculated 
to sprinkle on the leaves of trees, by means of t syringe or 
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a portable garden engite. • OBbM may be prepared of the 
Gonsii^tjepcy.Qf painlv and applied t^'^tkebodji^ l^d limbs of 
trees^^lh a ^^iinli ; ^ond woftM im^ h^ made Itoib a compo- 
rition, aiid tned as an ointment tit tlie time of pruning. The 
articles alluded to are beeswax, burdock leaves, cow dung, 
^deeoetions of ^Ider,' tamp-black, ley^ soap-suds, so^t-soap, 
tar, tallow, turpentine, urine, vinegar, walnut leaves, and 
wb^ 08 S6ap, to Wbldi may be added such of the dry ma- 
terials in our previous list ^ are dissoluble. See page IB 
rfthfe -finst part, and page 56 of the third part. 

If any of my readers, from the prevailing prejudices 
iShid^d to in page 113^ shbuld feel disposed to abandon or 
•root up any of die fruit trees which'have been nurtured and 
^teemed by their forefkthers, they are recommended before 
doing so ix) apply some of the preceding remedies, and also 
to follow the advice given in chapter the 13tb and verse the 
Ml of St. Luke's Oospel, in reference to tlie barren fig tree, 
namely, "dig about it, and dung it.*^ If after ttis, it should 
be necessary to ^* cut it down,'* get some scions of the same 
Wrieties from vigdrous and hedthy trees, and in-giafl them 
cm stocks, <»Tefully raised, by which means the old fruits 
"ffiU have ^e ttoinJei chance as thb new varietieis ; bul it Will 
be generally' admitted that a new broom sweeps clean, and 
. that old things in general are too apt to be neglected. 1 
trouM here avail myself of the opportunity of remarking, thi^ 
Jo strong is the propensity of sonde persons to adopt novel- 
ties, that they ofben abandon some of the best productions 
of the gstrden in order t6 find room for other plants, merely 
be'canse they are new, and which they cultivate with pecu- 
liar care ; whereas, if th6 same attention was bestowed on 
the old inmates of their garden, they would prove the mopt 
vrorthy of being cultivated and perpetuated. 



. Let ^ Temperanqe in Ml tbiog* '' be i^er our gvi^to^ . 
No evil can flbw ttom (he generoiui dde ! 

Prepare the ground for planting all. kinds- jof jiardy fhnt 
trees this month, by digging, trenching^ and manuring, 8. < 

Gather suph variedes of Apples and Pears, as ^rein full 
growth, both of autumn^eating and winter-keeping kinder] 
do it on dry days ; let the keeping^oi:ts lay in heaps, to ^s- 
charge their redundant moisture ; after which convey tiyem 
to a room adapted for preserving- thent through: die wint^.; 
lay each. kind separate, and cover them up with dry straw, 
a foot or jnore in thickness^ according to the waijmness of 
the room, which will preserve them in good ord^i:^ ■ 

Prune Currant and Ggosebeny bushes ; make> new plan- 
tations, and plant cuttings from these shrubs, pre^red as 
directed in pages 59 and 70. 

Plant the stones of Cherry, Peach, Plum^ fiw?,, in drills 
about two inches deep,, for the purpose of raising stocks ^p4 
for new varieties ; and in ^ temperate climates^ koniels .of 
Apple, Pear, Quince, &c., may be sown in. drills about ^B 
inch deep for the same, purpose, Plant, also, cuttings .of 
hardy trees, suckers of Filberts, &;c., 38 and 62. 

Strawberry beds which were planted last mopth < should 
be kept free from Weeds, and if dry weather prevails, thf^y 
should be occasionally watered, 136. 

Plantings o£ hardy trees n^ay be commenced toward t^^ 
end of this month, or soon afler the leaves show IndicationB 
of decay, whether fallen pr not, 10. . -, 

Toward the end of this month, or early in the next, aU 
the tender shrubs and vines must be protected, by laying 
them down and covering them with earth, or by entwining 
straw or matting around them, 63, 80 and 135. 

In gathering grapes for the dessert be careful not to bruise 
them or disturb the vine ; to avoid which cut off each bunch 
with a pair of small scissors. 



And now we've arrived oetr the dote <if the yeei^ 
Winter Apples and CranberrteM britig up tfeie nt^i 
All ere good ^ their kind, and we iteely declare^ 
Not oD^ of the Fruits we woald wflliiigly apiire. 

Ap1»lv» Pear, Plum, Cherry, Chestnut, Mulbeny, Quipce^ 
Walnut, and oth^r bai^y frUit treed may now be {>lanted ; 
Yue catttion not to injure theiii in taking up or removing' 
diem; let holes be dug somewhat larger than is sufficient 
to admit the roots in their natural position^ and of sufficient 
depth' to dfbw'of sonie good rich compost or pulverized earth 
to be thrown in befbre the trees afe planted. See pages 9, 
34, lOB^ and 135, and read the article headed ' Observations 
otk the Choice o^ Fruit Troes in the Nuisery,* page 32. 

Finish gathering late varieties of Apples, Pears, Grapes, 
itt.i do it in dry weather, and stow them away out of the 
reacli of frost, as recommended last month* 
- * Cranberry, Ctirrant, Filbert, Gooseberry, and Raspberry 
ebruibs may be planted ^is mondi'; at the same time cut 
out all crowded branches, superfluous suckers, worn-out 
bearers, aiid decayed wood, 58, 60, 65y 70 and 134. 

• • • 

Strawberry bods made in Aiigust and September, as well 
as those of greater age, may be coveired up with leaves, 
li^ht manure, salt hay, or other litter. 
■ Protect 4;he beds where IHilt seeds and cuttings were 
jilatited last month, by a covering of light manure[, compoist» 
or lescves of trees. 

' Winter pruning may be performed this month on some 
species of hardy trees, shrubs, vines, &c., and continued at 
all opportunities throughout the next month, '23. 

Fig Trees, Tender Grape Vines, as well aa the Antwerp 
and other half-hardy Raspberry Shrubs, must be protected 
from the effects of frost, which is done by bending them 
dbwn to the ground' and covering them with earth five or 
six inches, which should be sloped so as to carry off the rain* 
Some of the trained Vines and Fig Trees may be protected 
with wickers of straw or matting, 63, 80 and 135, 
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t'etVuierl^od^ioB. the tiller emi^oir, . 

^fke sound ieedji of VirtoewiU fpxing to hU jof } 

io the BUler of seaio])'8».Jet gjalttuile'f. Toicet 

In Bif love and His wisdom for ever rejoice. 
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If any of tl^e work recpmindvded, tq be^oii^ in ibd Iw 
month wa9, not {Mccbn^pUal^edf l^% it jb^ liofie w^«fl povsiUt 
despatch thja month, a» we know ^ot wha( a dajr m^iy-.biiiiy 
ibrth. 

Protect the ste.ms of newj^y-plaoted ts69e«. Qoyer with 
litter the roots of Grape Vi^es and Figa ag{i|i¥f^ WfdK ^^ 
cov^r tlie hraxicbes. with mats^ 4:^ Im 4«ixipe|rfto >dii:M^iai 
prune Apple/ Pe^«.(^inoey and other hardy.friiiitrteel out 
out rotten and deoay^vgijbrancbesy 23 fmd.6^ 

To destroy, inseptq on the fruit treasy aai pfe^coft tbmft 
from creeping up an^ hreeding on^tla^eiBy do as- Allows. ^-:- > 

Take a strojog knife witlf ^bl sharp jpointi and a^ sharp bopk- 
like ifon made for the purpose ; with theaa 8<^af>e cleatai off 
all the moBs and outside TOUgh bark^ and wkh ti^ kniia pick 
out or cut away tl^ cjknkered parts of &e bark and w4>od» in 
jauch. a slanting manner that water caniaot lodge in liha aides 
of the stem of the trees. . JIaving cleared the trees in thia 
way, make up a mixture of Hme, soot^ and sulphur; put 
these ingredients into a pot or tub, pour. boiling, water upon 
them, and with a atick stir and mix thaim well tqgetl^* 
^Wlien this strong mixture becomes cold, ai^d about the 
thickness of white-waah, take a brush, dip it in the mixture, 
and apply it to the stems and large hranches .o^ the trees, 
dabbing it well into the hollow parts of the bark. 

The pruning of hardy fruit treeS' and hardy shrubs may 
be performed at all favourable oppprtunitiea through the 
winter, 1^1 to 24, 

For farther information on the winter management of 
Fruit Trees, the reader is referred to the articles commenc*. 
ms pages 7, 13, 21, 30 and 32. , 
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^•to t nun 6q«y to flveointo firom eicb kkMiad. in Uw Ulitadi 8tatot», 

Om ABOUT A HIULIOH DOIXAM OT TOVm^BBMUmcnit t* thi p«<nMlkMi4f Hit 

iittpralPMl qnUBfli of **TmnrtheuMun,^'m dewiibed in Sflnte* DocoHMit 
]f(k.fl3.of ti» third: Mari<Hix of tlio Afitb CkiBgreai^ I iMtbgrxliseefeyMri 
■Jtantioiyto a ftnraxtraolslilraii flrom tiw aniUc^l^* pfeambie} atopies of^ 
which were forwarded to aee^ fliemteraf the Mtk CdogreM^ to ato ilto y 
90, 18a»# by JtocKtf CXsNulodb' 



PRE8BRVATI0N OP PRtat tREfIS, Pt ANTS, Itc 
6RBAT DISCOVERy. 

"TQ^A^Bon. Perry SmUh CJmnnark qf /44 ITni^e^ SiaftM SenaU Cknni^,, 
VnUtee on Agriculture qf th^ %6th Congrev. ** With, the oonaeot aod hy, 
tbe advice on the 23d iiist,,of the chairman of the. United Statea Senate.. 
Committee on Agriculture of the ^5th Congress J /orwfgrd to each oiemher . 
of the 26th C^ugi^ess the accpmpaoylng docujpent da(ed the Hthln^^i the , 
object is to. show you some qf. M^ jn^oqfihaX 9, discovery of vital importaooot 
tp civilized ihap, has been made/ which in several letters. ftom di£^ent) 
members of the present and last Congress i^ valued, at hukd^exo or mvl-^ 
i^QjKB or pats' LABoya, anp worth mob^ than ax> tjss macoyj:- 

BJKS or T9E TlSi:SfiijSlT AQ^ COH^iBII^BI^r-TH^. APPLlCATipjtr. Of ffTSJ^^, 
HOT EXC^FTBin, , , . 

<*For what pun>03e would all the owners of the public lanclamoie fireelj, 
or gratefully consent to give one hundreth part of those landSf or the prp->, 
ogeds thereof 1. Would, tjiiey not. be grateful to those members of Qongresa^, 
who assist in giving the owners of the. public domain the desiredin^innar , 
tion, and reverence them as benefactors of huma]) kiiid* 

*'For the honour of the B^ublic> for the. honour of the age, and fii^ t^e ' 
ii^terest. and comfort of the living, ^» well as t^ unhomKlei not.tbat diacon, 
very which may cause two seeda to ripen whem opp now d(ft^ which, f 
vepts the prematuoedeat^ of all cultivated trees, which has been sewpfhed 
fbr ui vain during the history of aU civilized society, dif with the- disGovezif^^ . 
for want of the action of the-Vnited States Congresfk'' 

Qur i>atriotic discoverer "claims the following -five discoveries a9 ihia, 
besides other discoveriea which are atated to hia meo^xial to .thevS^btb ^oa^K 
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lit ** Ttitl Viftoui d to i n e t , nnivenany rapposed to be destracthre to 
plmto an only gytoptoms that a particular error in cultivation haa been 
eommitted; and that many other iqjarioua effecta have been prodacsd by 
the aame error, which are attributed to other cauaea. 

2d. ** That the error is universallt committed, to a greater or 
extent, throughout the Statea, and that be has aMxi an ezceaa of it 
ever he haa been, which ia in the Atlantic Stetea, fh>m Georgia to Mi 
diuaettB, incInaivA * 

3d. " That tb^ PfiiwcH and Nectaeine are more eaaily, injured by the 
error than moat other' Fhiit trees, add ISie cto«e of their wfn^ tinoinfe eaaUy 
injured by it ; and that this error causes them to be barren, or short-lived. 

4th. ** That the application of two known lawa in Qatiyre demonstrate 
the reality of hia discovery and its application to the whole vegetable Idng- 
detoi and thai bjrtfaem, hie ^SBOOfwerjy' (if puWidy ioioiwai,) mnat be ptar- 
petoated^and hia practice more eaaily introdubed : «nd that by these two* 
lawa tba oooaaional aoecess of common remediea ia exptaiiMd. 

Sttb. ** That the said error ia tba obataide which has disooAaged expert*, 
manteiak and iamentobly retarded improvemento in the acteneeand prictica' 
of agricultare ; and that he haa disoeveied Acts and made himaelf acquaimtfll 
With taowJedge anfBcieat to leduoa them to praetioa.*' 

We are ibrther informed, '< that it ia neitiier dimata» nor aoi|, aortnnertai 
nor worms, that are the cause of many of the disastrous efibcts that have 
been attributed to them, but that those :eflfbcto are prodoead by error in' cnl* 
tivation, which diseases the smaUeot jilant or largest tree*" 
^ Our modest and patriotic feUuw^eUiztn admits, in the course of hia 
preamble, *' that the practical part of his discovery is so exteem^lt simple 
alid economical, that it costs no more to prevent the diseases than it does 
to produce them ; and that it is so different from the estaUiBhed theoriea 
and habits of the people, that unless a laege amount be appeo- 
FEiATSD, many will be unwilling to try it, and therefore the public good 
aeema to require that a large amount should be appropriated." He more* 
over asserts, that "there are two known laws in nature, by which the reality 
of his discovery, and its application to the tvhoU vegetable kingdom, are 
d^monstraUe in less than thirty words." 

That thia invalqable seereij whatever it may be, is not strictly speaking 
anew discovery, ia demonstrable by numerous living witnesses which have 
inhabited the fields of the old world for over a thousand years } and our 
dlaooverer ft-eely admits, atad in very emphatic language, that there are 
thousands of trees in out own country on which, what ho terms ** the com- 
mon error '* has never been committed ; and also, that several of the fifteen 
g<nit]emen to whom he communicated his secret, ** confidently for ever,*' have 
some such treea on their own domaina. 
' Hear him— "The Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Linn,) said, that the most 
flourishing and healthy Peadi tree in his possession had never had what I 
call fhe common enror in cultivation committed upon it" 
^ "The Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. McKean.) said, that he had long 
aiippoaed that what I call the common error, waa an error, but that he had' 
no, idea of such extensive evils arising from it" 

'*^The Senator firom Maryland, (Mr, Spence,) said, that in hia district it 
wtB a universal custom to commit what I cOl the common error in cultiva- 
tion, on the fruit treea, and that it waa common to havo no Pluma pMbel 
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mA jtpMt.^nun W^mvb esoeylisg to* t: Knr •ffluli^ mi Wliidi tte'WtfQff 
kid QQ^lM0ii.coaMnitl«t for tw«Bty yews, if wnti md thtee lipir (finit) 
ONilinued to be«r i^biui4ft&Uy ttMiBdIy i tbat he- faul no recoilaotioii of «t9 
•wipgjn imperfiHst wonny Ptem on eitlwr of tktM tout traes, but tbol M 
l|ftd |i«v«r Biippofledv thai to iitw been the enue of tbeif peHMion/* . 
' The Senator ftom South CaMiiina, (Mr..Ga]liOQn,) to whom I am indelrted 
for pointing e«t one aymptoaof theenroryandfor a valuable anggmtion in 
the puHiure of plai|t% aud« " while examining the defeetiTe tieea around ttao 
Capitolyt^at the principle when ezhibitod waa very plain and simplei that 
It waa pbilofloplMcal, and in hla opinion ii oonid not be neglected without 
i^ury to :the healMi and giowth of traea and planla^ and deserving of pu|> 
He patronage*" . . 

'<The Vice Preaident of the United 8talea» (Mr. Jolmson,) aaid, that my 
^aeovery. waa. perfectly conaiatcfit with the^Iawu of nature; and (whea 
obaarring aibw treea near the Cvj^UA, whieb'had been injured by the error, 
and wece recovering^ tether remarked* fhat my theory was eaaentially ooj^ 
feet and- obvious to the moat auperfidal ohBennrar.'' 

.",TUe. member from New-York, (Mr. JaduHwi,). said, that he had rearad 
an orcl)ar<jl on which he had owreAiHy avoided 'an excess of what I «aU the 
common error, and that it had been adaiiud aa the most flourishing mid 
fruitftil orchard in the neighbourhood ; and that he had recently aaen a field 
eflnAiw^ #onB, which- yielded more thanionehiandred buahela of sttOlled 
grain tothe acre, in which an excess of ,the-error had bean avoided, whilp 
the success waa-attributed to quite a dMfttent cause." . 

f rpm the pseceding extractst it is evident that thia iniestimaiUe freatmt 
lays near the aurfaoe ; and from the disdosure having been communicated 
to rational and intelligent minds, it ia prepoateroua to expaet that thost 
gentleman eon, in the puiauit of their lural. avoeationa; a^fc dhreetly co» 
trary to knowledge and aound judgments; they must, therefore necessarily 
and unavoidaUy communicate the- secret by their example, which wiH 
eventually disseminate in proportion aa mankind take an interest is the 
merits of the alleged diaDOvcry, 

' But lest the AlU beneAta of this, invahiable' reasady ahould be withheld 
ftpm the commiintty for want of the attion of the United Slalea Cong^sss^ 
I have ai^bmilted an expeaition qf my viewB Of the> psirtictiar poiuta 
adverted to in the pfaamble^ winch may be found undeir the iraada, Nbda^ 
rine, P^KSh, and Plum, pages 91, 98 and IM of the third part of thepNaaM 
edition of the Young 6ardene(ir*a Assistant ; and • I would Aiftharmora 
lemind my readera that the directions heretofore given in this andprevfotfa 
fditions of the work are in strict accordance with the mme doctrine ; and 
that altlM>ugh the cptror allQded to ia admitted to have beeh^ very generally' 
committed, I am not aware that any writer has ever taught or UEidmitaged 
the errorv either -direct or. indirect; I conftss, heargventhat I have been 
wduoed to expatiate on thia nuOpmtHet .in h ortfeulDu ifu ftum the auli^ 
having elicited the gmve considaratieil of eiiligMened togiatatora of thesi 
United atatM. 

And lest these my yoluntary.diaeloaurea ahould pioveto have nobearinil 
on tM alleged discovery,. I weuJd prepara the puMic mind for its recaplion 
ty an exhortation to raKfananoB aud .KoncBA^rtoir, aa the onfy tafk 
eanrse that can be eonaidaisd: applieable to the cultivation qf aU the aorM 
apedea of planta, which oompriaa **the whole vegetable kiBgdom.'* Hi 



IHrtkil iMMrfr.iktMrii.lliat'.tiM tttioM.spMiaiiof »lMrt» w i lidA ' 0eeii|fy M* 
pMnfcMii<ii»giwiwi% ufti' flaidi^fiegt«(N«MMfti ii( l»rj aii> il a<i»<tf»ii gi i » i fti sy 
MiintllMii.^aUMMIftQ* ali Itedmriiiid ngieM, elkiittl«»i «m( «oil» 
thr(2Us^<a«iUi>ii npawlMt bMwd»f ttaey cann»q«iiitli^ osMfffite'iiitffM efi 
jMJUttitiw inrti focfc»,>» well «»of pJi^ vsttegrs, and vMtiroiWMB. Tbe 
BKMt) nwimliri idimBnl ibr iwUw>«£ waini oliiMliB andiltfSFfloi]* teflig 
nLA.iv tflififlMi ]B0ai»ariiB mn^m coal stwuii, «b# iiB]$vof»ilfbw»4ditiiafteA 
teyvadiMBilL Natt%V'Oftflapet«rt»tiiBiat0»t«qtii»Mit)li(toa8*AtB\^^ 
lber«w ooUivatatt to ite gwBtaM iM»ftctto« kb ««r iV^vtUem Stklnr- iii 
4q^g> wd«nfeuiiik) «M iiiMvSMtlMlni'^SIirtCB'm'^lM'Wbiler; ^eit"^ 
147 (Mf the first part ; and natiTea of hamid cUmatea, as alio aflaplnlfioiM 
fiaiita.in gmeraJ^ nifttiie a^ mai^itiuy OfdiiMry- aftsw' fit KditrmfeE; and 
gBsmr beat in: wat soil;- tat theae i>BBfe« wttMMmtnK. oodlPdf^f' otMWtifttt* 
Ite fofl4 of plants in ^uunl, and ataoHld be ju^Bel^iMiy imparted td tiM 
^wBopa aiMiea, in dmtpioportiona, aeeonMng t» olrcwMttiibM. 9ee paged 
49, 64 and 67 of the first post^ Ibr » men. eeneiM' tievv ef thle aubjeet 1 
Imneelao ahowa thai the foota of Tariooa apedea of plaiita nqniveeach 
Iheir peeuKar aliment, fahioh ia not td Be fiMind in all deaerfpCleM of Mnd^ 
tfaia is demonatrated by n>elB of Iraea being fiequenttydiaeovex^d apreaiHfig 
hafaa^'Umt otdinafy bonbda in ^fMst ofaaiBtary fAod* 

ibllheiigh it bBHi bean/ admiited'tiMtexeaislve de^'pianting^ef tfeaaaild 
i|^hlBtaSa in|iirio»,and in many caaae Ailal to their y^iy exi«t0aob,*ft'ddet 
not follow that aU anhnale aAd bienniibi as* Mjiurei b)r tike aame meanef 
t» the^^boMrary, the earthiag up of paitinilir apeeiee of >|Minbii]t %■ late 
Mage of growth ie caleiilaled to ps^ainote esriy maliiiity, wMch eotktlitallee 
(the meat eaaential eit in gatdening for the meritet ; becme the earliest 
«iop«aie'ttlwaye the most profitable* It is morecrrer e neeeaaavj^pniMioe 
jm dunateatiWlMra. the- aeaao&e fetf • gaideaiiig ere- ahort*-ae ^thont ancb 
imctiee* man^ hbida of TegeiableBeoald' not poaafbly bO'SMltiffBd'iii dtM 
ei^mn Jam prtheaing hefiwe winter. 

I woold here take the opportunity of pfwiay < Ifafe laal pddtidB) by 
kMditiding thdnnder thet!thBi«ffiiebi6f^d«pplatttingv tlw pyaebtreefiir 
jnahmea. ia diaeogeraMe aaon aftaBthB^eIroriftoemmitt«i,b^itefhIit ripens 
lag premalunlgrf and Ihtar ie oftfn>th9GaBft fov<vyear>or-tWFO prior to ite 
teil: daeeaae, and aheuldi.opeista as a aalntavy keaen i^ainat' phurthis 
jififem^jia^'pleiile and tieeetdo dee^' 

tni c0nalitsion< of thie* artidci, which ia oitended ae an appendhgO' to mf 
WOflM«nig«rdeniQgk I. would vqga gavdanen and eoltivaCoie to oonei^ tlM 
llperatiene^natare in all their nirel ponotte; and with a 'view to ai^ 
tl|Qi9i.I eujii^initte^ foUowiag ndea^ whiota are ftirth«t iUuatrated wider tbn 
<t ifi ( M fa t >fca ad a> - . " 

r 1, ]4( hraniidaotiflg flmit bteea? let the eoBir, er ttet • i>iivt tfam' whiolf 
fmanatflKthe meiii voeln# beivear .the'a»|b6ak> A medium- eiaed tiee miqr-be 
ylnaM.w inch deeper^lhen it f^mm km Iba ntnay bed'$ and 'the la a ge a t 
ahould not exceed two or three inehea. See pages 93, 101 and^ IdSof te 
third pniof tiKf pieaantedftW^of the Yeunr^efdaneife- Aaaiatanti 
(. 2k {n^the(Ctdtieratimk><^8ucfaplaBtaaiaiiatimiapbMtod,or gto 
9t duateie, en Iodia»Gioni»: te4^keBp^ tbe«arth looae bat lef<^ cround lltew 
iUkth^it «Ml3R etages of ' grewth^'l^ ftei|«int hoeih«i ploiighbtigf or «idi^ 
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ntSug i mi to promote eaily matarlty, tlirow ft moderajto pottian oC 
^ftrth about tbe roots and stems at the last or final dressing. 

8. Intbe sowing of seied, remember that ih unity thebs ii stkimotx^ 
and thaC from' tbe gerniinative parts of a seed being weak and diminutive, 
it cannot be expected to perforate through the soil, solitary and alone. To 
insme a fiur chance plant your seed moderately thick^ and thin out the 
vurplns plants while young. In planting seed' in drills, which is the most 
eligible plan, the size of the seed and strength of its germ should be consi- 
dered ; large seed, prodttdng vigorous roots, require deeper planting than 
dmiinultve seed, producing delicate roots and slender stalks. 

4. In the choice of compost for exotic Or greenhouse plants, imitate the 
native aoa of each peculiar spedes as nearly as possiUe, by a judidooi 
mftture of maiden earth; loam, sand« leaf;swamp, and rock mould, deoom- 
pesed manures, and such other composts as are recommended under the 
difterent heads. Remember, that althougb stirong mannre is enential to 
tfaa growth of some plants, it is poisonous ta otben. Pvmsvs, theit, a 
ltsni|7ifr covnsB. From yOur soil- not being too stiiT or two light, too rich 
or too poor, too cool or too warm, too dose or too porous, if not poaitiveiy 
Wlutary- and congenial to all, it mnsi render the sitnaiioD of each endnre- 
hle* I again repeat, that temperanos ih the use of ailment^ is as essential 
to. the welfiure of the vegetable fiunily as it is to the health, happiness, end 
iOBgevity of mankind. 

T- BAIDC^BMAN. 

Ifew-York, March 4» 1840. 

^flr Since this address has been in press, I have seen another article in 
the Pougkkeepsie Eagle, dated February 29, 1 840, wherein our modest 
and pairioiie discoverer gratuitously pronounces his knowledge as superior 
to that of " aU Botanical and Agricultural khown writers J** As I have 
anticipated the merits of this second valuable discovery in my books, I have 
nothing more to say than to remiVd tbe reader that this uncalled for attack 
on the brethren of my fraternity, fully justifies not merely the publication, 
hut the most general circulation of these my voluntary disclosures. . . 
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- RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 

THis^Jummary view of estimates is annexed, in order to aid the Seeded 
man and Gardener in making out a bill of seed fbr the purpose of planting 
any given quantity of ground, under the regulations suggested in the 
Vegetable Departmjent of the Young Gardener's AFsistant, to which the 
reader is leferred for 4 more coadse view of the subject 



Artichoke ; ^n ounce of jMed will produce 600 plants* . . • - 81 

Asparagus; one ounce will be sufiident for 1000 plants • - 36 
Beans, English Dwarf; one qu^ of seed will be required for every 

sixty feet of row, - - . . . • . . 40 

Beans, Kidney Dwarf; one quart of seed win plant from 3fiO to 400 

iilUs,orfrom230toJS60feetofrow, 49 
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Beanii FOT0, or tluntiing ; one gqart of I^ima, of large mnnio^ tetapB 

will plant abodt 300 hids, or 950 feet of row, . - - . 4$ 
9eet i one ounce ma^ Iw. allotted for every perdi, or pole, • .45 

^orecole, or Kale a ao ounce will pro4uce 4000 planti^ • . 4$ 

3roQcoli : one ounce is suflicient for 4000 plantSi - - - - 50 

Cauliflower ; an ounce of this seed will produce 4000 plants, • 53 

Cabbage ; one ounce will produce 4000 plants, " * « - 56 

Cardoon Artichoke ; an ounce will produce 600 plants. • « 53 

Carrot ; half an ounce may be allotted fbr every pole, - • • b9 

Calerjr ; an oonce of a^ will produce 10»000 plants, 1- - - ^0 
Com Salad» or Fetticua s one ounce, of seed wiU sow about two polea.^ 
. of ground, - -^ -^ - - - -«^jj 

Cocumbcur} «aeoBiioe#f MsdisAiffidMitibr aOObiUs* • - 66 

Sgg PUmt ; an mbos of seed will pwdace 4§0e piant% * « 61 

SniK^rc« orfinoDoiiy ; «n oooob adll yield 5000 planis, • •. * «g 

Leek; oadoundeof^seetiriuy be«Ueitedinr40(M| plttills, • - 7t 

LetMoe i aa ounoe will piadoee, aay lA^OOO plantBj «. • • 73 

Metea } oaeooooe of aeed will >piodde» ftotti JdO la im^WHa, - t« 

WU^Kk, Water ; an ««ioa w4U ptanl flMiD 40 to^ liillSy • • 7» 

Onioft; on^odnce o#«e»A may be sikitted Ibr4)9«iiy pela» - -^ 7i^ 

Parsl^ i two ounces may be allowed for three perches^ • *- M^ 
Paiatklp ; two oiuicea may be allotted for thne perches, - -81 

Pepper ; one ounce of seed will produce 3000 pladts, <• « «• €2 

Peas ; one quart will plant- from 150 to 200 feet of row, - - 84 

potatoes ; from twelve to sixteen bushels may be allotted fbr an acre, B5 
Potatoes, Sweet ; half a peick of seed, properly managed, will produce ' 

16 bushels, -.- -- - - -•- 80 

Pumpkin ; one quart of field pumpkin will plant fh>m 500 to 600 

htllB, and one ounce of tiie finest kinds will plant from 50 to 80 hills, 8T 
Radish ) four ounces wUl do for every three perches^ if sown broad- 
cast, and about half the quantity If sown hi drills, - - - 89 
Salsiiy ; two ounces of this seed will plant three perches, «^ • dS 
Shallots; four bushels of bulba will plant forty poles, - - - 98 
Spinach ; if cultivated in drills, four ounces will plant five pecebai of 

land. If broadcast, it will require double the quantity, - • 99 
Squash ; an ounce of seed will plant from 50 to 100 hills, according 

to sorts and sise, --.-..... IQQ 

-T<>m^ } oojB ounce of seed will produce 4000 pHmtsu • * 101 

Turnip ; one pou^ of -seed is suSJoient for an acre of land. ' 106 

^11 1 t »i I pi»iii ii III < ■ ii II <j ■■ ■ I III ,^^^^^^^„^^,^,^^^^^ 

qfU^ANTlTV OF ^A«8 S15ED «Ul*rAirLE TO THE ACRE. 
Clover, sown alOD^ « • T9*powids. ' Onilnnrd<3fass, • * ^ • Sbioshcl& 

^mothy, 1 peck. Rye Grass, 3 bOsl^ls. 

ifierds Ocass,- - - - • • 1 tmshtf. Lucerne, ...-•-•8 pounds. 

For a' pasture for grazlhg, the following mixtures of seed would be found 
excellent, vfts : 8 pounds 0f clover seed, 1 peck of herds grass, and half a 
bushel cff orchard grass seed— or 6 pounds clover, half a bushel of 17* 
I, and half a buihel of tall meadow oat seec). 



COMMBNDATORt NOTICES. 



**Tlie flnt edftton of ••The Young Oafctenwr's Awifttant** ha» been 
flrrounbly nolieed In Trmte i-^ One oftbe leading arrtides of tbe AnnateH 
4e i^huHMe RoiftU Hortieoiit dk Fremont j is ti long notice of " The Voting 
Gardener's Aamstant," by Mr. Thomas 9ridgem«i, of this dty. Tfiifr 
editor, Le Chevalier Soulaaya Bodin* epealw of th^ IHtte woek ia Tsry 
commendable terms."— Aem Y4frk Furmer. 

Extract of a review of this work in the Magazine of Horticultare, Botany, 

&C., published by Hovey & Co., Boston : 

•*Tbe work is written in plafn languege, easily to be understood by the 
ysuBg beginner in gardening, who wiA find il a greiit help ; and its vahie, 
•▼en to. tbe experijeneed person, is by no means of an ordinary charaister. 
It is ADAmn to oun climatk, and unlike eompilatrona from EngHslk 
wortcs, the novice is not led into disai^oiBAment by Isthiwing the rules 
there laid down, as he generally is. when tbilowing the' advice of tbe UMer. 
We repeat, that as fiir as the book pretends, it is wobtv all othkhs ot 

A SIHII.AK CHABAGTSB THAT HAVB EVER BCB9 VVBUB^ED IN THIS CQVV'S 

TRY ; and its cheapness should place it in tbe hands of all new beginners.*' 

•• No work ever pablished has been so studiously written' to give plafit 
useful information. By being arraoiied in the form of a cateloeue, yt)u 
ean turn in a moment to any name you desire, where the time of sowingv 
depth, soil, aUter treatment, && fltc is clearly defined. The Calendartal 
index, giving a summary of work ibr every month, is itself worth the whole 
price of the book, and must have cost the author much lesearcb and laboN 
ious thought. Mr. Bridgeman is not a theorist, but is in the daily practiee 
ef what he writes, and of course well qualified to diiect all beginners in tbe 
profitable and delightful employment of cuUivating a garden, ' a profession 
said an employment for which no man 19 too high or too l6w.' "-^Qene^ma 
Fartner, 

•' It will, we are persuaded, be found, what tbe writer intends at shall be, 
• generally useful to such as may wish to superintend, or take the manage* 
vent, of their own gardens' Mr. Bridgeman is a gardener himself, 19 tbe 
Bowery road, and his directions are therefore i^pplicaUe to our eUmate— 'SA 
advantage of no little moment." — American. 

••Ambng the phmts for the cttttiTattion of whidh 'The Young Gardc^ier'e 
Aasisiant ' contains directions, are a number of eufinary vegetables not 
generally introduced in the Unit««d States, The kitrodoctfon ahd sudeen^ 
ftil cuHiVetion of useAil forfigii vegetebtoe lidd to tbe resoutoae ef our 
eovntty. We reeently saw, for instonoe, in Mr. Brtdgeman^e genton^ eef«» 
nI vttrietiee of Broad Beans, ViciA falm, in a meet vigoiooa aad thn|^ 
giweth. They occupied a clayey spot of ground that was not piitaUs se 
early iiv tbe season for any^otber vegetable* They yut forth a beautiAil 
falossom« and wo«ld serve as an oqiamen| for the ilower gaiden.*'*^<Areio 
Fork Famur, 
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*<Bbzdokm Air's GAmDEircs's AMiffTAfnc-^The Jburtir editUm of iMm 
MmHal littie manmt is iniUished, and is Tendeml of increased Talue bjr Uw 
additioii of seversl matters not contained in either of tlie Ibnner editionsi 
▲mong tiiese is a short md oonTenieht calendar to assist the gardener's 
memory." — Evening Poti. 

." No work on the sntgept of Kitchen Gardening ever |mhliab6d in this 
oonntry has met with ad very general approbation and extcBsive sale. Mr. 
Bridgeman is well known as one of onr beat gardeners* and writes from his 
own ezperienoe." — Daily Express* 

** That wortL which teaches ns how to create and to improve this most 
innocent and useful source of pleasure, is surely worthy of applause and 
patronage \ and such we consider 'The Young Gardenor's Assistant.' " — 
Morning Herald, 

" The work is calculated to be of immfspse service to those engaged in 
Agriculture, *far firom the busy haunts of men/ and to the disciples of 
Flora, in the city. Mr. Bndgeman is a practical gardener and seedsmau, 
WdA has lived many years on. both sides of the Atlantia'* — Old OowUryman* 

"From what we gather from the tenor of Mr. Bridgeman's book, we 
shoold suppose that he paid but little attention to the mere on dU» or dic- 
iuma of any, but that he pursued that course which his judgment pointed 
out ; and in this particular, we value his book — Pleading the young gardener 
to depend more on his own judgment than on the rules of custom." 
An^eriean Farmer. 

''AH tbose who are desirous of a work on the sulgeot of Gardening, and 
one which will convey the best information on the management of Hot* 
beds, Asparagus beds, best mode of raising all sorts of Esculent VegetableSy 
Pruning, Grt^ng and Budding Fruit Trees, Training the Vine, Preserving 
the Fruit from Mildew, &&, should procure this. No work on the subject 
ever published in this country has met with half as-extensive a sale, or 
decided public approbation, as this valuable compendium. Mr. Bridgemain 
fiilly understands the subject on which he treats. The very rapid sale of 
the eight former editions is quite a sufficient recommendatjon."-*6. C. 
Thorbumj in the Evening Star. 

" We can assure gardeners and farmers that they will in times and wajrs 
almost without number, be amply compensated by purchasing the book, 
Mr. Bridgeman bestows great labour on his productions of the i)en, not 
oBly as to practical matter of fact, but to the various excellences of style 
particularly to clearness, and the avoiding a redundancy of words. The 
amount of useful information in the book constitutes its value; and all this 
Information is adapted to this country, and its -climate and its soiL"-^ 
Ameriean Gardener^e Magazine, 

** From the cursory examinatien we have been enabled to give * The 
f oting CkEnitener'e Assistant,' we shotild judge that it smteaces a greater 
amount of praeCical information, applicable to our climate, than can be 
found in any similar work. The list of flmit trees has been selected ftem 
the best authorities, both foreign and AiAeriean, and is sufficiently 
iive for any cultivator In Hj^ €oantry."-^i\rett;arfc DaUy Adoertt»&% 
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** Th» author- is: «b arpenta«9d piaetical gafdener and •oedfliiia&, and Ma 
Ii0ok is ao exoalle»t aaaniial ami gaida for tte beginner^ whather <AA or 
yovuig. in tiorUeiiltural pwnuM^-^OazeiU, 

« FAM& tha aystematle srraiigaiiient of the partSt diidar approiniata haada, 
and tiia plain and prsetlcal nature of tbe instructions, it mast be an in^aMa* 
ble manual for those who may wish to superintend the management of 
their own &ardens.r— il^^any Argu9, 

Extract of a letter from Alex'r Walsh, Esq., Lansinhurg: 
Dear Sir c^— You will sea by the next month's New-York Farmer, if yon 
bare not aliaady seen by the Albany papers, that several copies of the 
Young Gardener's Assistant have been given as . premittms, by the State 
Agricultural Society. Mr. D. B. Slingerland and myself were on the com* 
miitee for awarding premiums, and thought your work was, deserving 
encouragement ; and that even in this small way we might be of service in 
bringing it before the public as worthy of being given as premiums." * 

"Written with a good deal of practical knowledge of the subject on 
which it treats. The directions given, the author says, are the result of 
twenty years' experience, and we dare to say, that though submitted in an 
unpretending form, they will be found as useful, if not more so, than those 
in more costly and expensive works." — Courier ^ Enquirer. 

'*We have undoubted authority for pronouncing this work as worth aU 
others of a similar character that have ever been published in this country, 
Arom its adaptation to all the climates in the United States." — N. Y. Sun, 

<< That this is a useful work, is evident from the number of editions 
through which it has passed. There is scarcely any employment in life 
more pleasing than the cultivation of a Garden with Fruits and Flowers. 
Those who have the opportunity to indulge themselves in this gratification^ 
we have no doubt will derive much assiatanos from this publication."— ^iV. 
r. Tribune. 

•< Every one that cultivates a garden should possess the work, aa it is m 
complete dictionary for young beginners in the delightftU. field of Horticul- 
tnre." — Working Man^a Advocate- 

"No work on the subject ever published in this country has met with 
half aa extensive a sale or dedded approbation, as this valuable compen* 
dium. Mr. Bridgeman AiUy understands, ftt>m praeiieal experience, the 
subject on which he treats. The Calandaritd Index arranges the work for 
' every month, and refers to the various ports of the book how to proceed. 
This of itself is worth the price of the whole work, and cost the author 
immense labour. The rapid sale of tbe former editions, together with the 
commendation of every Agricultural and Horticultural Journal in America^ 
and several in England, is quite sufficient recommendation. The presant 
edition both explains and fully makes known what was thought to be a 
great discovery (as great as steam) on the preservation of Fruit Trees, 
Blanta. fee, and whioh, to make known to tbe people of tbeie United 
Statea, an application was'made to the 35th Congress to vote the supposed 

^m, ■,*■■■-■■ ■ ■,, [■■[■■■■■■^i^ii« J ■■■■■■■• ■■»■ — I ■ " ■ 1^ HA ■■■■■■ — ■ n » ■■■ ■■ ■■■.^— ^^ — ■i ■ ■ 

"Tbt American Inttilute has alio awarded lereral eopl^ of tUi wofk ai premiomi Ibr 
•npeiior ipedBMBi of landsB fcsdoeii. 



inltawef thftawao^wiy »i<ii ^giri toftf#= ttnii >nw iwrh jmia ^^Mi' te^ 
Uiiitod litiiM or sliowl « nUllMft of dellMft Mr. Biii«Muii hM doferl^ 
proved tbis discovery from his )M|; otoerra«e«f«f «» WAumM n^m Md 
tiwtiBeiii of Trees end pknte» end witieii oidy oeffq^iee .soai» ftiw or tv« 



*■*■*' 



•<Thb Florist's Goide.— A delightfalKI«ettook,wlilA 
body to jwriwse-Hit team «wy lK>^ tb«fc *"» **« *«•* ***^ ^^'f **» 
pktHlac onnnpntfon o& wkidi it traat«,'**^«tsr<er ^ .^fvCrers 

* tfce Fiortet'B ©dttte.'* ttce fbi eeinjHinftm, •*t»* Ydtmg ^arttenw^s A*- 
Artliiit,*' is « «0eAilif(re«k. wWcB every Gaidbner atnd Floritft may consult 
ti^ edNtMtage. It givca ttiteate directions cetnceming plwits of various spe- 
cies ^ the namto and charattcw of each being alphabeticaMy arranged, mkketf 
it an nivalaable mannal fbr those who may wish to superintend tfte 
management of their own gardens.'*— 2\fett;flrft DaUy AdlveiHser, 

** This is one of the best wot ks on th6 subject ever published hi any 
country : it contains Practlcd Directions for the Cultivation of Annual^ 
Blonnial, and Perennial Flowering Plants, of different classes. Herbaceous 
and Shrubby, Bulbous. Fibrous, and Tuberous-rooted, induding the Donbld 
Dahlia, Greenhouse Plants in Rooms, &c &c 

»*A work of the above kind has been long wanted ; hitherto, it required 
on expenditure of some three or four dollars to g?t any kind ot readable 
directions for small gardens, wmdow gardening, plants in rooms, &c^ 
wMeb, when procaied, wai« so fall of botanical foppery, that plain, honest 
yaopto, aftev wadmgr through some three or four hundred pages, were a» 
wise ai to knowing how to set about their gardening, as when they com* 
mended their book. The preaent lUtia woift ohvfsfea bH these difllcUiyea. 
The author is wdl known m one of our pMsticoI: gardMera^ and it may tier 
truly said he has rendered the ladies in particular (for whom the work wa* 
projedod) an essential service r the dinctions for the care of the Camellia 
Japottioa, tlie DonMa Dahlia, the sewhig and ireafinent of Annual' 
Flower Seed, &&, are alone worth double the price of the book ; so is- tb^ 
Chlendarial Index, which, by the untiring todustry of Mr. Bridgemah, is 
made to ind«de in some half doaen pagaa^ more valvafalo infmniatlea than 
ia to be fimnd in some ponderoua oetavoa on the sams Mtl:§ect*''— ti^ C* 
Th&rbwm^from ike N. F. CommerekU, 

'^Ths style ia free, an^ the language appropriate ; the plan la jndfdoua, 
an^ the contents embrace much well arranged practical infonnation, unen- 
<»mbeted with diisquisitions foreign to the object of the work. We very 
cheerfully recommend it to our readers as a cheap and useful bodk."*— . 
0^etiitn€/a Magazine. 



The Flortefs Guide has abo bean very fo »um aMy noti»ett by thi adiloini 
of many ether very aespectabla periodicals, aa aworfc amifienfly ciloilBtad 
to promote a love for the cuHSvatton and correct management of flowera— 
the study of whidi, remarks ona of the>^ wntera,. «' reftnea the tastOi and 
fmparto just and ennobling vieva of the wiaafaoviaiioaa nf MluiaL" 
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LINES 

tUOGESTEP BIT ^HE AWARD OF A GdLP MEDAL^ TO TBE AUl:90R 
<Vr *TSE YOUNG «ARPEN&R-9A&SaaTANT/ ArTXBE VOXWSSMtfTB. 
M/UaOAL TMB OV DHE AMEUGTAJK INMnfTUVB, 1641, FOS ITS 
€QttA^ pilAOTVCAL rriLfTir. 

^ ' BY D. MlTC«Et.L. 



As Vai.o&*8 meed, and Honor's brigl^sft tMl, 
I've seen a M^dal on a WariiorNs 'breast ; 
But to my mind it broiigbt sad-scenes to Tiew— 
Tl)e 4ir0ej^g.GarBa|p of n^ Wj(t(erioQr~ 
the .orfJian'istiear-- ptUo widow's droo^iuB^ hoac^ 
For idim^tearM-lieroesoii false glory's bed-^ 
The earth made desolate, its fruits despoil!dr 
By mad Ambition, fearless and unfoilM ! 

NDt m the .SlillBra iboi^wt jkiBSd J^m Ifw^ 
TPhon tov'st to. bp» ftic WatmrtfB wtde> 1ttort a ii»» 
An4'tiie ** TMQg Glird'iiOT/' in fhy ftetitoteoir 
nnds:an'''A«Bl8t«ilt'^ aot4e>be>mi«toolr!< 
Thineis the pleasiqgtflrt ta evdtivatei 

Fill Plenty's horn, and better man's estate ; * ' 
^hin^ is ttte wish the CotteHs lift^ tomeikl, 
Anii teach'him that a garden is <&ts firi'ead ^ 
'Timt Virtue iBmites—sheds blessihipB on bfs 1iea4, 
And makes him happy in his hnmble shed, ' 
Who tends his " litil« patch " in w£U ept^ h(«HB»^ 
Amid his JdicheQtrec^ures and his flowers;. 
That y^cf ne'er mars a lovely scene Jil^etljisr— 
The consummation of the poor man's bliss ! 
Bealtbt ffiy Ana friml, long:lilb«ndjlMtftii/U»AbM( 
Health to the tfciiuttfhmi. the iMuenttceei. 
Well may thy trophy be a source of prid^ 
May they, preserve it, wbatsoe'f b^etide : 
'Tis a memento for imparting good, ' 
If on nobly #on tb«i^ that fbr shedding Wood t 



The Toting Gardener's Assistanti containing 

Catalogues of Garden and Flower Seed, with Practical 
Directions under each head for the Cultivation of CuK- 
. nsry Vegetables and Flowem j also, directions for culti- 
vating Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Vines^ including the 
Fig, the Cranberry, and the Grape Vine. To which is 
added a Calendar to each pait, showing the work ne- 
cessary to be done in the various departments of Gar- 
dening each month of the year. The whole ada|)ted to^ 
the climate of the United States. The tenth edition, 
improved, 5^4 pages octavo. By T. BRIDGEMAN, 
Gardenet, Seedsman, and Florist: New- York, 



'. 



iCT As eadi part of tbe above Work makes a complete volume, tbe 
Ninth Edition has been pnblished in three separate books, with a yitsw 
to accommodate the different description of caltivatore. They are 
entitled as follows : — 

The Eitcheu Gardener's Instmctor; which 

contidns ample directions for the cultivation of Culinary 
Vegetables and Herbs throughout the ordinary season ; 
and instructions for Forcing and Forwarding Vegetables 
in winter and early in the spring. 

The Flmist's Ouide, contains all the pecessary 
information for managing a Flower Garden, and for 
cultivating Exotic Plants, either in a Greenhouse, (x 
warm room. 

The Fmit CidtiTator's Manual, is designed to 

qualify the novice in Fruit Culture for the superintend- 
ence of his own Orchard and Fruit Garden. 



Each of tiie alMihFe VoluAMs contains. 176 pagec, ISmo. ^tice Filtjr j 
Cents, half bound ; Sixty-two Cenfii. AiU bound. 



Booksellers ^nd Seedsmen supplied on liberal 
terms, by the Author, Broad wayi coxner of Eighteenth 
Street, New- York, 
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